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from thence, 


none o 


(1) * exalced Birth is like 2 
flaming Torch, pe tg ives a 
Luftre co a Man's whole Life, and 
ſets his meaneſt Actions in a. fa- 
vourable Light; whercas if be had 
been of a mean Birth, they wou d 
bave been loſt in Obſcurity, A 

(2) This Ward was ſituated on 
the Banks of the Sea near. the |S 
Pires, and was ſo called from 3 
Well remarkable for this Singu- 
larity. Theſe who had been ba- 
niſh'd for the Commiſſion of an 
involuatary Murder, and who, be- 
fore they were reſtor'd, had been 
accus'd of having yoluntarily com- 
mitted another, were obliged to 
3ppear aud take their Tryal be- 
fore Judges acting in Court near 


5 1 * Fimily "of a 
. obſcure 244 him to 19 81 an 


AN the bri ther, 


'the molt ſplendi 
bur of the Ward of (2) Phrear, 


| niſh'd, or to 


Fay 


111 ff Is Ant wh, 5 3 


65:48 . 0 
: 7% 3 1 $111 Let ky * 


1 PIE. , 


22555 


or to make 


His Faß een 


ws: of the Tas 


that Well. [Bye ed Bs 
who .were under the Sen» 
tence of Baniſhment, were 
GY ro —＋ on Attict Ground 
and yet that it wit pa at 
ſuffer a pew Gil — 4 
24 avec 


ing the Bee of yi wg rv 

ve was found by. ſummoning 
the . N oblizing him to 
repair thither in: Boat, gut off 
which he made hit Defence with 
out landing; fo he fav'd* his Ap- 
pearance, and wi hour violating the 
Ban, made a Satistaction to Juſtice. | 
Demoſthenes makes mention of this 
Tribunal in bis Oration againſt 


* 


Arſſocrates, Where it is, call'd 
Juxegpioh N gpear]ol. 


of 


_ * 


Zim wot of 


poor 


For them I brought fort 


F. E * * 
3 — of... * F - 158 


ported, he was (1) Inlegitimate. 
i or Abrotanon, and bern in Thrace: 
Tet 'mong the Greeks my Fame ſhall never ceaſe, | 


1 


great Themiſtocles. 


Vet Phanias writes chat the Mother of hemiſtocles 
was not of Thracia, but of Caria, and that her Name 


was nog Abrotanon but Euterpe And Neanthes adds 
further, that ſhe was of the City of Halicarnaſſus 


in Caria: Upon which Conſideration, when (2) the 
Strangers, and T hoſe that were but of the half Blood, 
or had but one Parent an Athenian, were to perform 
their Exerciſe at ( * Cynoſarges (a wreſtling Place 


without the Gates 
under ſome u 80 5 
great Immortal 


edicated to Hercules, who was alſo 


and was not, one of the 


ods, but had a Mortal Woman 
his Mother) Themiſtocles perſuaded divers of the 


Nablemen to accompany him, to anoint 
and cxerciſc themſelves together at Cynoſarges z in 


(x). The Original impor 
Baſtard, which wants * 
in only g) 4 Perfon bor 
not on ify a Perſon born 
aut of Wedlock, but one born of a 
foreign Father and Mother, tho 
married in the ſtricteſt Forms. 
Caryſtius in the 3d Book of his 
— — faith, _ an Ora- 
tor calld Ariſtopbhon got a 
Law paſt when Euclide was Ar- 
chon. declariag that every Citizen 
mbo had a Foreigner to his Mother 
ſheuld be deewd a Baſtard. and 
ſhould be confequently incapable of 
inberiting his Father's Eſtate. This 
gave the Poet Callias a Handle tojeer 
Ariſtophou afterward, and ubprai . 
him with che Baftard Chloris the 
Courtez an had father d upon him. 


| (2) This was 4 very good 
and laudable Cuſtom, ſerving to 
prevent fuck Citizens as were the 
iſſue of foreign Mothers from 
corrupting the true-born Arhenians 
by their barberous Cuftoms, and 
vicious Habits. For the fame Reaſon 
bas God himſelf forbidden his Peo- 
— to admit Baſtards into their ſo- 


emn Aſſemblies. 4 Faſtard ſhall 
not 


enter into the Congrepati- 
on of the Tord. even to his tenth 


Generation he ſhall not enter into. 
the Congregation of the Lord, Deut. 


Xxiii. 2. 5 
( 3 ) Cynoſarges was a large In- 
| clofure wherein were Altars e- 
rected to Hercules Hebe, Alemena, 


doing 
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_ Auxdpand oy. Phlye was 4 Bo- A Man of his be Lt ger 


THEMISTOULE 1 


Sing whith, ks ſents with forts ing den 


rake aviy rhe Diſtintion bet wen the rrily A - 
and the Struhgkt, and between Thoſe of the whole 
and Thoſe bft 18 bar Bie of Alben. 7 „N 
the 
Lytomittians, fur Jinohiles tepores that he rebuilt t 
3 Chapel of Phlye belong co that Family, the 
Beautifed it with i ad —_ Ornaments, 
after ir had been burnt ab be 
It is confeſs'd ag lend Ra Toüth he Was 
f an! 2 Rat full of Spirit, Appretien- 
- and bebe hiding z that ke dit 
54 fit for Action and the 
leut gude Affairs or the Victions 


2 the ctcuitg of 
— 3 b Nat his Maſter whey often 187 coin, 
cauſt ne ber bt any thing mean or ind erent 


Sat 221 at ſome time or other prove either a moſs Heroic 


Glorious Bleffht, or a moſt De flritiv? Pla 5 7 
owly 


H d 
city "M 1 Herne 1e given fra n 


neglig 
11) The 2 were a whe 


Famil _— og. the Athenians, ) It way not 
the latendency of the 40 Se thoſe Ac ems, 
Bc 6rd to Cirts, ind which are fo tieceſiaty i in the form- 
elles of the fiſt Rafik, for ing 4 Gentleman, but he Neri. 
Aae n eſpn 24s corhpos's fond of thetn as Thoſe, whe 
1 which was e no farther, but mide their Thats 


thoſe Occaſions. Paſanias}Leimivg terminate” if that Points 
— of td! two or ks Man wou'd yore 


chree Places in his Works | who has a N to 6 a 
3 is thetndloſiires I in the State, and be uſefyl, 1 15 | 
. berloch d telt Initia- County. e, Den ere ws 
and celebrated their fox mt of top fiery à Spirit to he ty d down ; 


— le is che fanie with Thit to ſuch Studies, which © oops 
ovhich KABi⁰e⅛w Time, Patience, s Sedateveſs. 


rough belonging to the Tribe of Teémper, is to be 
Seerops, 1d call'd from one Phi, by Action. 


a4 9 


— 


rene 
mmi . —‚ £7 I FE 7LWILE | | 


to improve his Manners: and Behaviour, or to, 
teach | him a genteel or graceful; Deportments, 
but whatever was delivered to him to improve him. 
in Prüdence, or in the Management of puhlick 
Affairs, he would apprehend e and un- 
derſtand it beyond one of his Vears, for in ſuch 
Things he followed his natural Inclinations.; For. 
which Reaſon being long after refle&cdon in an At- 
ſembly by ſome who paſt for Perſons more accom- 
liſhed,in, what is call'd. good Breeding, and genteel 
Ecken, he took them up very ſhort, and told 
them ſomething bluntly, I is true, I never learn d 
to touch the Lute, or play upon the Harp ; but if you 
Will commit to my Charge. a Gity never ſe obſcure and 
inconfiderable, I can tell bow to make it great, and 
Nouriſhing. Yet notwithſtanding This, Szefmbrotus | 
ſays, That Themiſtocles was a Hearer of Anaxagoras, 
and that he ſtudied natural Philoſophy under (1) Mes. 
Ii; but he muſt needs err in the Time, tor Me. 


” 7 7? 
23 * 


liſus was Commander of the Samians, when Peri- 
cles made War againſt Samos; now Themifocles was 
much elder than Pericles, whereas Anaxagoras, was 
his Cotemporary. They are therefore rather. to, 
be credited, who report, that Themiſtocles was an 
earneſt follower of (2) Mueſiphilus the Phrearian, 
who was neither Orator nor natural Philofopher, 


(1) This Meliſſus was of Samos, | ceeded ſo well, that the  Samians 
and had been the Diſcipie of Par- | made him their Admiral. , He was 
menides, He maintain d the Uni- | in that Poſt when _ Pericles be- 
verſe was unchangeable, immove- | fieped, and took Samos, which 
able, always One, always the ſame, | was in the laſt Year of the 84th 
and always full. Heaffirm'd there | Olympiad. MEN. On , 
was no ſuch Thing as Motion | (2) I do not remember to have 


tho' there ſeem'd to be ſuch, and 
taught that Men ought not to 
ſpeak of the God*, of whom they 
cou'd have no certain Idea. Theſc 
abſtracted Speculations did not ex- 
erciſe all his Thoughts, for he ap 
plied himſelf with gre:t Eatneſt- 
neſs to Politicks, wherein he ſuc- 


read any where elſe of this Mneſ- 


philus. arid it is ſomething ſur pri- 
zing that a Man that was {> much 
a Maſter of the Ait of Govern» 
ment, and had Themiſtocles for 
his Pupil, ſhould be ſo entireſy un- 


(i) but 


ing 
Sect of P 


HE MISTOOEES. 
(0 but u Profeſſor of that which was then eilled 
Wisdom, or 2 Prudence exerciſed in ordering pub- 


lick Concerns, and an accurate Underſtandidg and 


. 


Judgmeat in Affairs of State: which Profeſſion be- 
| un by Solon, was preſerved ſueceſſively as 4 
hiloſophy; but thoſe who came afterwards; 
and mixed it with Pleadings and Diſputes in Law, 
and transferred the practical Part of it to a mere 
Art of Speaking, and Exerciſe of Words and Terms, 
were generally call'd Sophiſts. However Themi- 
focles, when he entred upon Affairs of State, ap- 

plied himſelf to : Mnefphilus. ns. 
In the firſt motions of his Youth he was not 
N nor well poiſed, drawing the lines of his 
Affairs according to his own natural Fancy, with- 
out Reaſon or Inſtruction; and made great altera- 
tions in his deſigns on the one hand and on the o- 
ther; (2) and very often determined for the worſt, 
as he afterwards confeſs'd, ſaying, Ragged Colts 
make the beſt Horſes, when They come to 
be well taught and managed. But thoſe who 


upan this account do ry man fron Reports of 


bis being diſinherited by his Father, and that his 
Mother died for grief of her Son's' Lewdneſs, do 
certainly moſt falſly calumniate him; and there are 
Divers who relate to the contrary; how that to de- 
ter him from dealing in the Publick, and to let 
him ſee how the Populace are wont to behave to- 
wards their Leaders when they have no further uſe 
of them, his Father ſhewed him the old Galleys 

(41) Fer the firſt Sages were in] (2) Idomenews faith that one - 


reality conſummate Politicians, 
forming Rules and Precepts for 
the Government of Communities. 
Thales was the firſt, who, laying 
aſide Politicks, apply'd himſelf to 
Phyſicks All the Reſt, as Plu- 
tarch rells us in the Life of Solon, 
acquir'd the Reputation of Wiſdom 
only by the great Skill they had in 


the Science relating to Goyerameat, | 


| 


clear Morning; Themiſtocles bar- 


neſs d four naked Courtezans in 2 


Chariot, and made them draw 
him croſs the Ceramitus in the 
ſight of all the People, who were 
there aſſembled, - and That at 2 
time when the Athenians were 
perfect Strangers to Debauch ei- 
ther of Wine, or Women. | 


60 @7FEI YT 
they lay neglecbed and forſaken upon the 64. 
ſhore, without any Care taken of them. Yer it is 
evident, that early, even in his younger Years, T. 
miftocle; ſhew'd a ſtrong Inclination to that Honour 
that is uſually gor by erving in Publick Exnpl oy- 


o 


ments; in which being earneſt to be the firſt, from 
begitming he by his Raſhneſs created to 


the 
himſelf the batred of the moſt powerful arid ehiefeſt 
in the City, but more eſpecially of Ariſiait the Son 
of Lyſmachus, who always oppoſed him; and yer 
all this great Enmity between them ſeem'd to have. 
but a light beginning, for they both were in love 
with the fair Stefiltus of Teivs, a Hriſton the Phi- 


loſopher relates: and from that time they 115 3 
ions ift 


ally contended with their Parties and F 

the Commonwealth.” Not bur that the diſagteeable- 
neſs of their Lives and Manners may ſeem ro have 
encreaſed the difference; for Ariſtides Was 6f a mild 
Nature, good and fait conditioned, and governing 
all things for the beſt, with a due regard to Juſtice 
and the publick Safety, with None to Glory or po- 
pular Applauſez and yet he was often forc'd to op- 
poſe Ibemiſtocles, and to ſtand up againſt the en- 
cteafe of his Authority, becauſe he ſtirt d up the 


People to many N and brought in great in- 


novations : for it is faid that Themiſfocles was ſo 
tranſported with the thoughts of Glory, and ſo in- 
flamed with the deſire of performing great Actions, 
that altho* he were but young when the Battle 
of Marathon was fought againſt the Perſiaus, and 
the warlike Conduct of their Genefal Miltiades 
was every where noiſed about, he was taken notice 
of to be thoughrfal, and to 90 meditating many 


things alone by himſelf, to paſs the Nights withs 


out ſleep, and to refuſe his accuſtomed Meetings 

and Recreations z and to thofe who wondred at 

this change in his manner of living, and deman 

the reaſon of it, he gave this Anſwer, That the 

Trophies of Miltiades would not les the 
an 


2 gs er Epc chez, erregte oO» | 
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_ THEMISTOCEES. 

' and when Others were of Opinion that the Battel 
. would ＋ an end — | = — 
miſtacles t t that it was but (1) the begi 
ning of far greater Conflicts, for which he pre : 
bimſelf contimually, for the good of all Greece, and 
exerciſed the City, (2) us one foreſeeing at a great 
diſtance what was likely to come to paſs. And 
firſt of all, the Aubeniaut being accuſtomed to di- 
ſtribute the Revenue proceeding from the Silver 
Mine at Laurion amongſt themſelves, he was the on- 

ly Man that durft propoſe to the People, that this 

| iſtribution ſhould ceaſe, and that with the Mo- 
ney Ships ſhould be built to make War againſt the 

Aginetes, who were the moſt flouriſhing People 

in Greece, and by the number of their Ships held 
the 1 of the Sea: and to this Tem- 

Hocles did eaſily perſuade them, (3) not by ſtirring 

them up againſt Xtrass or the Perfians, who were 

at a great diſtance, and their coming was very 

uncertain, and at that time not much to be feared; 

© (1) For he did not jon. x rius his formidable Preparations 

wo 4 would at cpu bark fame Accounts that 

derſtand that the only way to deal [brought Advice of Daria his 
with the Grecians was to attack |Death, aſſured them likewiſe 
them vi y by Sea, which chat his Son Xerxes inherited his 
was ta touch them in their moſt {Father's Reſentments, whoſe De- 
ſonſible Part, 53 | figns he was preparing to pat into 

(2) No one ever could fore- [Execution ; and ali This threw them 


- 
44 
” 


ſee the Event of Things wich a 
furor Eye than Theniſftocles, for 
which Reaſon dides deſerv- 


into a great Conſternation. It is ve- 
ry natural therefore to think that 
Themifoches made vie of this Inci- 


edly'gives bim this Character ri 
FAG TT Your ofevs fog Ee 


xacks. 
(3) s howeveraſfires 
us thar Tn anace of beth thoſe 
r to bring the Athenian 
to his Purpoſe, not only the War 
agataſt the Æginetes, but the Ap- 
prehenſions they were under of: 
the Return of the Perſians. And t ; 
Va in his third Book deLegibus dor to carry on the War againſt 
abſerves expreſly that every day [the ginst as. 
there was: Neves at dens of Dar 


dent to perſwade them to apply 
themſelves tomaritime Affairs, to 
the end they might be in a Con- 
dition ro oppoſe # Prince that was 
ing agaioſt them with a Fleet 
f more than a thouſand Sail. Plu- 
urch choſe rather to follow He- 
rodotus, who only tells _— The- 
miſtocles, obliged the Athenians to 
build two — Gallies in or- 


— 
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but A r uſe of the Emulation; 
Hatred and Anger of the Atbenians againſt the 
ginetes, he induc'd them to raiſe Preparations; 
So chat with this Money an hundred Ships were 
built, with which they afterwards fought againſt 
Terars; and from this beginning he 57 degrees 
perſwaded the {thenians to build nearer and nearer 
to the Sea, making it evident to them, thatthoſe 
who on Land were not a fit match for their 
Neighbours, with their Ships might be able to free 
themſelves even from the Perſans, and become the 
Rulers of Greece. So that, as Plato ſays, inſtead of 
making then a ſtanding Militia, and ſtout Soldiers 
that would not give way in Fight, he turned them 
into Mariners and Seamen toſſed about the Sea, and 
gave occaſion for this Reproach againſt him, That 
he took away from the Athenians the Spear and the 
Shield, and bound them to the Bank and the Oar. 
Theſe things he performed, getting the better of 
Miltiades, who oppoſed him, as Stefmbrortus relates? | 
but whether he did not by this means corrupt the | 
Publick Manners may be matter of Enquiry for 
Philoſophers. But that the deliverance of Greece 
came at that time from the Sea, and that thoſe 
Gallies eſtabliſn'd the City of Atbens again after it 
had been deſtroyed; to omit other Proofs,” Xerxes 
himſelf is a ſufficient Witneſs; who tho' his Land 
Forces were ſtill entire, after he had been worſted 
at Sea, fled away, and thought himſelf no ways 
able to encounter them. And it ſeems to me, that 
he left Mardonius behind him, not out of any hopes 
he could have to bring them into Subjection, but 
to hinder the Greeks from purſuing him. 
(1) Themiſtocles is ſaid by Some to be very in» 


(i) Theſe Authors would put | read the Sch Baok of Herodotus: 
2 Gloſs upon Themiftocles his dar- But on the other hand how ſhall 
ling Vice, which was Avarice, | we make his Avarice conſiſtent 
and an inordinate Love of Money. with his conſtant Donatives, when- 
In Proof of which we need only ever the Intereſt of the Publiek Þ& 


„ 
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tent upen heaping up Riches, that ke might be 
the NN ne e to ſacrifice. often, and 
to-be ſplendid in his entertainment of Strangers, he 
ftood in need of a plentiful Revenuez) yet he is ac 
cuſed by Others of being naturally parſimonious, 
nd ſordid to that degree, that he Would ſell. the 
toyiſion which was preſented, him. He defired 
{any who was a, Breeder of Horſes, to give 
im a Colt; and when he refuſed it, he threatned 
into a Horſe of wood, like the , Trojan Horſe; in- 
timating thereby that he would ſtir up ſtrife and 
conteſts between Him and thoſe of his own Fami- 
I and Relations. x 3 
_. He went beyond all men in Ambition and de- 
fire of Honour, and when he was but young and 
not known in the World, he deſired Epicies of 
Hermiona, (1) who had a very good hand at the 
Lute, and was much eſteemed by the Athenians, 
to come and practiſe at his Houſe, hoping that 
the deſire which the World had of hearing him 
perform upon the Lute would draw many Per- 
ſons thither. When he came to the Olympian 
Games, and was ſo ſplendid in his Equipage and 
Entertainments, in his rich Tents and Farniture, 
that 'twas evident his Intention was to outdo Ci- 
mon, he diſpleaſed the Greeks; who thought that 
ſuch —— — might be allow'd of in one who-—- 
was a young Gentleman and of a great Family; 
but 4 great piece of Inſolence in Him to carry him- 
ſelf thus high (2) who was an Upſtart, and of no 
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: Covetonfneſs of an ambitious Po- | fine themſelves to ſinging, and 
e, lirician, whe heaped up Riches to | playing on the Lute, but meddled 
t the End there might not be want · likewiſe with State Affairs, 8s is 
＋ Ing, on 3 a Fund nec: — evident * thouſand Examples 
ty to "on his important De- | in antient Hiſtory, | 
: 1 ee (2) We ſee here what Opinion 
5 (1) Thoſe Lutenifts were very | the Athenians had of Thoſe, who' 
k 4 much eſteem d, not only in Greece, | took upon them ro make a Figure: 
-<W | but even among the Barbarians. ] unſuitable to theirBirth, or — 

| KK conſi- 


was concern d? Probably this Co- 
vetouſneſs in Themiſtocles was the 


| They were Perſons of a grave ſe- 


date Temper, and did not con- 


: # - 
E % 


oY 


"confiderable Fortune. He ſet out a Tragedy it 


his own Exp 7 and wan the Prize with ts 'Ta- 
ans, in thoſe times (1) when they purſued 
oe Sports with great. Ezgertiels and Ambitio! 
and fer up a Table of his Victory with this Infcrip 
tions Tbemiſtocles the Phrearian was at the Charge 
& of it, (2) Phrymicus made it,” Adymantis was Ar 
% chon, He was well beloved by .the common 
People, as he would ſalute every particular Cirizen 


by his own Name, and as he dlways fhew'd hinifelf 


a jul Jadge of Controverſies between private Men 
and he ſaid to (3) Simonides, « Poet of Chiss, who 
defired ſomething of him, when he was Comman- 


der of the Army, that was not reafonable, Simo- 


nides, you 200% 


be no good Poet if you fhoald go 


contrary to the due Meaſures and Rules of Poetry, 
nor ſhould 7 be a Zoo Magiſtrate, if for favour 
contr, 


or affeFion F ſhou 


to the Law. And 


at another time laughing at S7mornides he told him, 


(1) my voss juſt then ar- 


y d at.its P ion, and the . 


tbenſans had ſo great a Taſte for it 
that whenever. the Magiſtrates. or 
wealthy Citizens. were to. enter- 
tain the People, they cou'd nor do 
ir more effecually than by exhi- 
biting to them the beſt Tragedies 
with the utmoſt Magnificence. 
This was the Ground of great E- 
mulation, whilſt every one endea- 
voured to outvie his Rival, not 
only in the Coſtlineſa of the Ha- 
bits, the Magnificence and Deco- 
rations of the Scenes, but im the 
Beauty of the Piece, and the Me- 
rit and Reputation of the Poet of 
whom they t it. 

(2) He was a Tragick Poet, 
3 — is, and Co- 
temporary of He was 
the firſt who ——— Women Ac- 
tors on the Stage. His chief Plays 
were Aon, Alceſtes, and the Da- 


(3) Infiead of Simonidesof Chiss, 


1 is s Fault of the Copiſts, 


it ſhould be of Ceos, an Ifland in 
the Agen dra of which He wa 
2 Native; for which Reaſon Ho 
race calls his Plaiative Verſes Coe 
 Munera'Nenie. Befides thoſt Ver- 
ſes wherein are deſcribed the Mit- 
fortunes that arriv'd to-ſeverat Per · 
ſons, he wrote two Poems on the 
Battles of Marathen and Salamine ; 
and was the Author of ſever 
Odes, and Hegies. He was muck 
in the Favour. of Pauſauies, Ki 
of Sparta, and of Hiero'of Sici 
And yet he did not retrise 
much Honour from the Friend» 
ſbip. and. Eſteem of thoſe two 


Princes, as from the Epithet given 


him by Plato, ho calls him the 


— 
we t to | 
nas CAL 
of the 58th Olympiad, at al 

r 
| Was very near fourſcore when be 
—————— 
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Favour of the People, he 
Arxiſlidis, that expelled him, and 
of the City by tale publick Votes. When the 


the Aibeniaus were in C 
their General, and Many wirhdrew themſelvey of 
their own Accord, being terrific4 with the 
neß of the Danger; there was one Epicydes an Ora- 


THEMISTOCLES, 
io 


That | he was 6 Man of: livvls ** ſdeak 
againſt the Corinthians, 2ubo were Iudabitanty of 4 


great aud beautiful City, and to bavs bis own Picture | 


aum fe often, having ſuch ax ill. fa uon d Face. 
bs 1 & be e aas had we: the 


un a Pa againſt 
Laces HAY oo 


of Pa was comi 


down into Greece, and 
tian who ſhould be 


_ Son 3 ES, a EI was ee 
in Spoech an an eloquent Fongue, but of a 
faint Heart and a narrow Soul, 3 mere: Slave to 
Riehes ; this Man was deſirous of the 
and was look'd upon ta bo in a fair way to curry it 
by the number of Votes: but Adr Rexring, | 
that if the Government ſhould fall into ſueh a Nas 

Hands, alk would be loft, ha bought our Epicydes; 


and for a d. Sum of Mo! cauſed him to de- 
fiſt from 8 — * 


When the King of Perſa ſent M ery into 
Gree, with a Greet Ent r, to demand (1) 
Water and Earth as an acknowledgment- of their 
Subjection and Obedience to him, Tbemiſtocie by 
the conſent, of the People, ſoiz'd:upon the Inter- 
preter, and put him to Death, for preſuming to 
publiſh the 8 and Decrees of the King, of 
Perſia in the Cregian Language: and for This he 
was, bighly- honoured by the Greeks 3 as- alſo 
for what he did to Amins of (2) Zelea, 2 


( 1) When the Kings of Perſia þ abſalute gubjeRtion, ; by 
required any State or People to their ſurrendering to them t 
ſukmit to them, and become their | Things fo immediately necelſirp 
Subjects, their Cuſtom was, to * | 
ſend and demand of them Earth (2) Zelia, or rather Zele, fae. 
and | Water; intimating thereby an "che former was a Town in Troas, 


and 


any thing, and it was known that not only the 


- 
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Sor bringing Gold from the King of Pert to cor 
xupt the Gxeciaus, was by-ag Order from Themiftagles 
degraded from all Honour, and regiſtred in the Book 
of Infamy, He, and his Children, and his Poſterity: 


Nut that which moſt of all redounded to his Honour, 
Was, that he put an End to all the Civil Wars: of 


Ereece, compos'd their Differences, and perſua' 
them to lay aſide all Enmity during the War with 


the Per fans; and in this great work Chileus the 


Araadias was very aſſiſting to him. 


„Having taken upon himſelf the Command of the 


Athevian Forces, he immediately endeavoured to 
N the Citizens to leave the City, and to em- 


k themſelves upon their Gallies, and to meer 


with the Perſian at a great Diſtance from Greece ; 
But Many being againſt This, he led a great Army 


(che Lacedemonians having join'd him) into Tempe | 


that in ſo narrow a Valley, bounded. on each fade 


with high Rocks, he might the more eaſily defend 


the The//alians, who had not as yet declar'd for the 
King. But when they return'd without performing 


Theſſalians, but all as far as Beotia had yielded to 
Terres; then the Athenians more willingly hearkned 
to the Advice of Themiſtocles to fight by Sea, and 
ſent him with a Fleet to guard the Straits of Arie- 
miſium. i „ 08 Arr 


When the Grecian Fleets were joined, the Greeks 


would have the Lacedemonians to command, and 


und This a City io lis Minor, ly- [Bight F Hoſoiralay, 


ig between Cappadocia and t 


4 oor bave been an Aſiatich into Greece the Gold of the Medes 
ettled at Athens. And this ap- but t | 

pears manifeſtly in Zſchines his | baniſhing him with the-Sound of 
Oration againſt Creſipkon, wherein | che Trumpet, not only out of the City, 
the Orator ſaith to the Athenians, | but out of all abe Dominions of A- 


Arthmius of Tele, who came and tica. And is is not a Shame fer 
_ ſettled at Athens, and to whom the | you, &c. 


Athenians had problickly granted 


ſeaped being * to Death 
 Ewxin Sea. This Arthmins there - by your Anceſtors, for having brought 


contented themſelves with 


- 
4 * 
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12 Euryblades to be their Admiral; but the Athenians, 
56 (1) who ſurpaſſed all the reſt in number of Veſſels 
K would not condeſcend to come after any other; till 
y : Themiftocles, perceiving (2) the Danger of this Con- 
x, || teſt, yielded the Command to Eurpbiades, and got 
af the Athenians to ſubmit, extenuating the Loſs, ' by 
24 perſuading them, that if in this War they behaved. 
h themſelves like Men, the Grecians for the future of 
de their own accord would give Them the chief Com- 
wand. And by this Moderation of his, it is evident, 
* that he was the great Author of the Safety of Greece; 
t and carried on the Atbhenians to Fw Bogus of Glory, 
that they ſurpaſs'd their Enemies in -Valour, aud 
4 _ Friends and Confederates in Kindneſs and Civi- 
- B © pea 


As ſoon as the Perſian Armada arrived at (3) A. 
phete, Eurybiades was aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch a vaſt 
number of Veſſels before him; and being informed 
that two hundred more ſail'd about behind the Hand 
of Sciathus, (4) with a deſign to ſurround him, he im- 
mediately determin'd to retire farther into Greece, and 
to ſail back into ſome part of Peleponneſus, where 
their Land Army and their Fleet might join; for he 


aid kd if Abs cher 


(1) This appears from the Cata- | ; 
logue Herodotus has given us in | Command was not given to 2 
the Beginning of his eighth Book; | Lacedemonian. 


for he there tells us, that the Athe - 


nians furniſh'd 127 Veſſels, and 
that the whole Complement ofthe 
reſt of, the Grecians amounted to 
no more than 15 i, out of which 20 


(3) A Maritime Town on th 
Borders of Magneſia, at the En- 
trance of the Gulph of Theſſaloni- 
ca, in the Ægean Sea. It was fo 


calbd, becauſe the Argonanzes ſet 


re thence, 1 

4) This they might have done 
by coaſting * Eubæan Hand 
near Caphareus and Geraſtus, hero 
they might have enter d the Euri- 
by which Means the Gracian 
Fleet, which lay at Artemiſiu n, 
would have been inveſted on all 
R ; 


belong d likewiſe to the Atheni- 
ans, who had lent them to the | 
Chalcidians, So that 147 of thoſe 
Ships belong'd to the Athenians, 
and no more than 131 to the other 
dares, . 4 Pus, 
(2) Herodot faith it would in 
the Event have been the Ruin of 
Greece, for the ConfeJerates had 


declared One and All that they! 
Vol. II. 


B looked 
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looked upon the Perſian Forces to be altogether in- 


vincible by Sea. But the Eubeans, fearing that 
the Greeks would forſake them, and leave them to 
the Mercy of the Enemy, ſent Pelagon to diſcourſe 
privately with Themiſtocles, and with him a good 
Sum of Money, which he accepted, and (1) gaye it 
to Eurybiades, as Herodotus reports. But an Athe- 


an call'd Architeles, who was Commander of (2) the 
Mt Galley, and wanted Money to pay his Crew, 


oppos'd him in his Deſigns, and was for returning 


without Delay. For this Reaſon Themiftocles ſo in- 
cenſed his Countrymen againſt him, that they 
boarded his Ship, and took what he had provided 
for his Supper from him; and whilſt Architeles, much 


__ , 


ſurpriz'd at this Inſult, was preparing to make his 


Complaint, Themiftocles (ent him in a Cheſt a Ser- 
vice of all Proviſions, and at the Bottom of it a Ta- 
lent of Silver, defiring him to ſup quierly that Night, 

and to provide for his Scamen and Soldiers in the 

Morning; if not, he would report it amongſt the 

Athenians, that he had received Money from the 

Enemy. Thus Phanias the Lesbian relates it. 

Tho' (3)the ſeveral Engagements between the Gre- 
cians and the Perſians in the Streights of Eubæa were 

not ſo great in the whole as to be any thing like a 

Determination of the War ; yet the Experience 


(a) Plutarch puts this Story in 
a Light the moſt favourable to 
Themiſtocles. Herodotus does not 
tell it in this Manner; on the con- 
trary, he faith in expreſs Terms, 
that of the 30 Talents preſented to 
him by the Eubæans, be ſent Five 
to Eurybiades, Three to a Captain 
of the Corinthiazs, and that he 
kept the Remainder in his own 
Pocket. 

(2) So was the Veſſel call'd that 
wasſent annually with Sacrifices to 


Apollo at Delphi, and it was pre- 


| ended to be the very Ship on 
board of which Theſeus had car- 
ried into Crete the Tribute con- 
ſifting of fourteen of their Youth, 
which they wereobliged to pay to 
Minos; as has been obſerved inthe 
Life of Theſeus. 


(3) They eame to three ſeveral 
Engagements in three Days time; 
in the laſt of which, Clinias, the Fa- 
ther of Alcibiades, per form d Won- 
ders. He had at his own Expence 
2 out a Ship carrying two hun- 


which 


dred Men. 
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which the Greeks. 


 Traliam contra. 
gick Gulph, and all Magneſis up to 
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vantage: . for thus the 


learn'd hereb 


oo of great Ad- 


effectually underſtood, 


that neither the Number-of Ships, their Riches 
and Ornaments, nor the boaſting Shouts or Songs 


of Victory uſed by the Barbarians, were any ways 


terrible to Men that dare fight, and were reſolved 
to come hand to hand witt theix Enemies; theſe 
things they were to deſpiſe,” and to come up cloſe 
and grapple with their Foes. This the Poet Pindarus 
took notice of, and hath nor ill ln it, ſpeak⸗ 
ing of the F ght at Artemiſium. 


4 1) The Sons of Athens, on that happy day, | 
Open d to glorious Liberty the way. | 


For Boldnefs and Intrepidity is the 3 of 


Victory. 


Artemifum is a Maritime Town, to the 


North of Eſtiæa, and (2) oyer- againſt it lies Olizon, 
which is in the Territory that formerly (3) was 
under PhileFetes, where there is a ſmall Temple of 


Diana, by way of 
Eaſt. 


diſtinction call'd Diana 1 the 
This Temple is encom 
encloſed with Pillars of white Marble, which if 


paſſed with a Wood 


you rub with your Hands, they aſſume he Colour, 


and ſend forth the Smell of Saffron : In one ofthe 


Pillars, theſe Verſes are engraved. 


- Within theſe Seas, the brave Athenians low 
Their matehleſs Valour, when they overthrew 


(1) This Paſſage was in one of 
Pindar's Odes, which is loft. The 
Battle at tenſes was in effect 
the Beginning, and, as it were, a 
Prelude to = victory the Greeks 
obtain d afterwards over the Perſs- 
%% Haare fa ainft, 
(2) Plutarc ys « OVer- 
in the ſame Senſe as Virgil, TOE: 
ing of Carthage ſaith, Carthago 
For all the Pelaſ- 


the Macedonian * between 


* 


| 


Artemiſuum and Olizon, 

(3) This is founded upon the 
Authority of Homer, who i in his 
ſecond Iliad faith, 


The Troops Methone, or Thame 
cia yie 4s, 

Olizon*s Rocks, or Melibza's Fields; 

With Philoctetes ſail d, whoſe match- 
leſs Art 

From the tough Bow dire&s the fea- 
ther d Dart. Pope, 


The 
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him 
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be numerous Nations that from Aſia ſpring, 


Aud the great Navy of the Perſian King : 
And Trophies won by juch'a glorious Fate 
To bright Diana bere did conſecrate, 


There is a Place ſtill to be ſeen upon this Shoar, 
where in the middle of a great heap of Sand, they 
take out from the bottom a dark Powder like 
Aſhes, or ſomething that hath paſſed the Fire; and 
here they think the Shipwrecks and Bodies of the 
Dead were burnt. As (1) ſoon as News came from 
Thermopyle to Artemifium, informing them that 
Rog Leonidas was ſlain, and that Xerxes had made 
himſelf Maſter of all the Paſſages by Land, the Fleet 
returned back into Greece, the Athenians having the 


Command of the Rear, the place of Honour and 
Danger, as Thoſe who by their former Actions had 


teſtified both their Skill and Courage in W ar. 
As Themiftlocles ſail'd along the Coaſt, he took 


Notice of the Harbours and Places fit for the Ene- 


my's Ships to retire into, and ingraved large Letters 


in ſuch Stones as he found there by chance, as alſo 


in Others which he ſet up on purpoſe near to the 
Landing-places, or where they were to Water. In 
theſe Inſcriptions he required the Jonians to forſake 
the Medes, if it were poſſible, and come over to 


(1) The laſt Engagement at] grandize his Fame, fince that De- 
* wherein Xerxes forced | feat made Xerxes more formida- 
the Paſſages of the Mountains, by | ble to the Grecians. They call'd 
the Defeat of the Lacedemonians, | a narrow Paſs on a Mountain that 


Theſpians, and Thebans, who had | lay between Mount Oeta on the 
been left to guard them, happened | Weſt, and the Meliack Gulph on 


on the ſame Day with the Battle | the Eaſt, — that is to 


at Artemijium, and the News of | ſay, the Gates of the hot Baths, 
it was brought to Themiſtocles by 
an Athenian called Abronychus. Parts. The Gates belong'd to 2 
F.utarch makes too ſlight a Men- ſtrong Wall built by the People of 
tion of this Action; for tho it has | Phoces, on purpoſe to hinder the 


not any immediate Relation to] Incurſions of the Iheſſalians. 
Themiſtocles, yet it ſerves to ap- * 


the 


which were pretty plenty in thoſe 
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the Greeks, who were their antient Founders and 
Progenitors, and were now hazarding All for their 
Liberties; but if this could not be done, then to 
be a hindrance and diſturbance to the Perſians, by 
attacking them whenever they came upon their 


6 Coaſt. He hoped that theſe Writings would pre- 
1 vail with the /onians to revolt, or at lcaſt raiſe 
ig ſome great Diſorders among them, as they would 

2 believe their Fidelity might be ſuſpected by the 

1 A 7 : 

ar Now tho' Terres had already paſſed through 

le Doris, and invaded the Country of Phocis, and had 

8 burat and deſtroyed the Cities of the Phocians, 

50 yet the Greeks ſent them no Relief; and tho' the 
by Athenians earneſtly defired them to oppoſe the Per- 

ad ans in Beotia, before they could come into Atti- 

ca, as they themſelves had given Aſſiſtance to the 

* Greeks by Sea at Artemiſium; yet the Grecians gave 

2 no Ear to their Requeſt, being wholly intent upon 
* Peloponne ſus, and reſolved to gather all their For- 

ſo ces together within the Hbmus, and to build a 

he Wall from Sea to Sea in that ſtrait Neck of Land, 

In which parts the Saronick Bay from the Gulf of 
ke Corinth. The Athenians were enraged to ſee them +» 
_ ſelves thus betrayed, and at the ſame time afflicted 

and dejected at fo general a Defection. To fight 

"EN alone againſt ſuch a numerous Army was to no 
da- purpoſe, and this oply Expedient was left them for 
rd the preſent, to leave their City, and betake them- 
= ſelves to their Ships; which the People were very 
of unwilling to hearken to, making light of Victory 
to or their own' Safety, if they were not to be had 
wy | without forſaking the Temples of their Gods, and 
„% expoſing the Tombs and Monuments of their An- 
of ceſtors to the Fury of their Enemies. Themiſtocles 
the being at a loſs, and not able to draw the People 


over to his Opinion by any Human Reaſon, 
he 08 Oo 4 hes | (1) ho 
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(t) he ſet his Machines on work, as in a Play, and 


brought in his Divine Revelations, wonderful Signs, 
Prodigies, Oracles, and myſtical Anſwers of the 
Gods. The Dragon of Minerva, kept in the in- 
ward Part of the Temple near to her Statue, ſerved. 
him for a Prodigy: For Themiſtocles having gained 
the Prieſts, they gave it out to the People, that 
the (2) Dragon refuſed to eat, that the Offerings 
which were ſet before it were 
that at laft 


wards the Sea. He often repeated to them the 
Oracle which bad them truſt to Walls of Wood, 
ſhewing them that Walls of Wood could ſignify 
nothing elſe but Ships; and that the Iſland of Sa- 
lamine was not termed miſerable or unfortunate by 


Apollo, but (3) Divine, intimating thereby, that it 


- (1) For when the Knot hap- | Hg oxi4rapims Anpirtpors 
pens to be too ſtrong or intricate} H guyisons. 
to be untied by any humane Force 


found untouched; 
it diſappear d; that the Goddeſs had 
left the City, and taten her flight before them to- 


neee scene = 


or Skill, Recourſe muſt be had to 
ſome Machine, that is, to the In- 
tervention of fome Deity. Thus 
orace in his Art of Poetry. | 
Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus Vin- 
dice Nodus Inciderit. | 
(2) This Dragon had the Guardi- 
anſhip of the Citadel, and was nou- 
Tih'd in the Temple of Minerva. 
(3) If Herodotus had not been 
more particular in this hiſtorical 


been intelligible, which I think is 
a great Fault in an Hiſtorian. Eve- 
ry thing in Hiſtory eught to be 
Clear, and explicable, without the 
Aid of any foreign Illuſtrations. 
The Senſe of the Ænigma is this; 


the Oracle concluded with theſe 
two Verſes, 


* \ * 'S 
Q vein Tadahls, d J 
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Divine Salamine, thox wilt deſtroy 
the Children of Women, whether 
Ceres gathers or difperſes. Theſe 
two Verſes confounded Thoſe who 
ſo underſtood the Oracle. as to in- 
terpret wooden Walls by Shi 

for they thought it was meant 57 
it, they ſhould be defeated near 
dalamine. Themiſtocles was the 
on y Perſon who diſcover'd the 
Abſardity of that Explication, and 


Point, Plutarch would hardly have made it appear, that if Apollo 


meant the Athenians were to periſh 
near Salamine, he would not have 
call'd it Divine, but rather anforts- 


Enemies, and that conſequently 
Teva Yyuraindgv, the colts of 


Women, meant the Perſians, being 


1 ſo term'd by the Oracle to denote 


ſhould 


nate. That the Menace contain'd 
in the Prediction related to their 
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THEMISTOCLES. 


ſhould one Day be very fortunate to the Greeks. 


At length (1) his Opinion preyaiPd, and he ob- 
rain'd a Decree, that the City ſhould be recom- 


mended (2) to the Protection of Minerva, the tute» 


lary Goddeſs of the Athenians; that they who 


were of Ape to bear Arms, ſhould embark; and 


that all poſſible Care ſhould be taken to fave the 
Children, the Women, and the Slaves. This De- 
cree being confirmed, moſt of the Atbenians re- 
moved their Parents, Wives and Children to T- 
Zena, where they were received very courte- 
ouſly ; and the Trezenians made an Order of Coun- 


eil, that they ſhould be maintained at the publick 


Charge, by diſtributing daily two Obo/i to every 
one; that their Children ſhould have leaveto gather 
Fruit where they pleaſed, and (3) their Schoob- ma- 


ſters paid at the publick Charge for inſtructing 
them. This Order was made when Nicagoras was 


Regiſter. e 
There was (4) no publick Treafure at that time 


in Athens: Bur the Senate of Areopagus (as Ari. 
ffotle fays) diſtributed to every one that was lifted 
eight Drachmas; which was a great help to the 
ſetting out of the Fleet. But Clidemus afcribes this 


(1) Themiſtocles his Opinion ſoq that they were by no means 4 
far prevail'd, that the Athenians bandoning their City to the Ene- 
ſton d Cyrfilus, who maintain d. my, being firmly perſwaded that 
the contrary. Nay, their Animo-| Minerva was of herſelf able to de- 
ſities went ſo far, that the Wo- fend it againſt them, without any 
men ſton d the Wife of that un- human Aſſiſtance, If ſhe cou d 
fortunate Declaimer. The Athe-f protect the City, why could ſhe 
nians were not for an Orator, or] not as well protect the Citizens? 
General, thar would plunge them] They truſted the City to Her, but 
into a State of Ser vitude, tho hap- were too diffident of her Power 
py, and ſedate; they even diſdain'd} ro commit Themſelyesto the ſame 
to live, if Life was to be preſervꝰ d Protection. A very merry Diſtin- 
at no k Ss a Price than the Loſs off Xion! | 
Glory and Liberty. This Circum-} (3) The Grecians never forgot 
ſtance is finely apply'd by Demoſt-| the Education of their Children. 
bees in his Oration for the Crown. (4) They had employ d it all in 

(2) This was to have it thought 


building, and equipping their Ships. 
B 4 to 
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to a Stratagem of Themiftocles z who when the 4. 


thenians went down to the Haven of Piræa, ſaid; 


that the Shicld wherein the Head of Meduſa. was 


engraven, was taken away from the Statue of 


Minerva : and he being employed to ſearch for it, and 


ranlacking in all Places, found among their Goods 


great Sums of Money, which he brought back for 
the uſe of the Publick; and with This the Sol- 
diers and Seamen were well provided for their. 


Voyage. 1 Gs 
| When the whole City of Athens were going 


on Board, it afforded a Spectacle worthy of Pity 


and Admiration: For who would not commiſerate 
Thoſe who were to leave their Country, and at 


the ſame time admire their. Courage and Reſolu- 
tion, to ſee them fend away their Fathers and 
Children before them, and not be moved with 
the Cries and Tears and laſt Embracings of their 


ancient Parents and neareſt Relations, when they 


paſſed over into the Ifland ? Bur That which 
moved Compaſſion moſt of all, was, that man 

old Men, by reaſon of their great Ape, were left be- 
hind; and even the tame domeſtick Animals moved 
ſome Pity, running about the Town, clocking, 
mewing, and howling, as deſirous to be carried a- 
long with their Maſters that had nouriſhed them : 
Among which ir is reported, that Xaztippys the 
Father of Pericles had a Dog that would not en- 
dure to ſtay behind, but leaped into the Sea, and 


ſwam along by the Galley's fide till he came ro the 


Iſland of Salamine, where he fainted away and 


died; and that Part of the Iſland in which he 


was buried is ſtill called The Dog's Grave. 


Among the great Actions of Themiflocles, the 


return of Ariſtides was not the leaſt; for before 
the War he was oppreſſed by a- Faction ſtirred 
up by Themiſtocles, and ſuffered Baniſhment : But 
now perceiving that the People — ab- 
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THEMISTOCLES. 


ſence of this great Man, and feared that he 


might go over to the Perſiaus to revenge him» 


ſelt, and thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, The- 
miſtocles propoſed a Decree, that Thoſe, who were 


baniſhed. for a time, might return again, to give 
what aſſiſtance they could to the Græciaus, both 
by their Counſel and Valour, with the reſt of the 
Athenians. - 5 . | 

| Eurybiades, by reaſon of the Greatneſs of Sparta, 
was Admiral of the Grecian Fleet, but yer was 
faint-hearted in time of Danger, and willing ta 
weigh Anchor and ſer Sail for the Gulf of Corinth, 
near which the Land Army lay encamped; bur 
Themiſtocles violently oppoſed him, upon which 
happened many remarkable Paſſages : And when 
Eurybiades to blame his Impatience told him, 
That at the Olympian Games They that riſe up be- 


Fore the Reſt, are laſhed; 'Chemiſtocles replyed, Au 


They that are left behind are never Crowned. Eury- 
biades lifting up his Staff as if he were going to 


ſtrike, Themiſtocles minding nothing but the Inte- 
reſt of Greece, cry'd, Strite if you will, but bear 


what 1 ſay, Eurybiades wondering much at his 


Moderation, defired him to ſpeak, and Themiſtocles 


hereby brought him to a better underſtanding of 
his Affairs; but One who ſtood by him told him, 


that it did not become Thoſe who had neither City 
nor Houſe, nor any thing left to loſe, to perſuade 


Others to relinquiſh their Habitations, and for- 
fake their Countries. To which Themiftocles gave 
this Reply, We have indeed lefr our Houſes and 
our Walls, baſe Fellow, not thinking it fit to be- 
come Slaves for the ſake of thoſe things that have 
no Life nor Soul; and yet our City is the greateſt 
of all Greece, as conſiſting of two hundred Galleys, 
which are here to defend You if you pleaſe: But 
if you run away and betray us, as you did once be- 
fore, the Greeks ſhall ſoon perceive that the Athe- 

| mans 
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nians will poſſeſs as fair a Country, and (1) as 
large and free a City as That already loſt. Theſe 
Expreſſions of Themiſtocles made Earybiades ſuſpect, 
that if he retreated, the Athenians would fall off 
from him. When one of Eretria began to op- 
pole him, he ſaid, Have you any thing to ſay of 
War, that are like an (2) Ink-fiſb? you have 4 


Sword, but no Heart. Some ſay, that while The- 


miſtocles was diſcourſing of theſe things upon the 

Deck, there was an Ovl ſeen flying to the right 
Fand of the Fleet, which came and ſat upon the 
top of the Maſt. This happy Omen fo far dif- 
poſed rhe Greeks to follow his Advice, that they 
preſently prepared to fight: Vet when the Ene- 
my's Fleet was arrived at the Haven of Phaleris 
upon the Coaſts of Attica, and with the Number 
of their Ships had ſhadowed all the Shore; and 
when they hw the King himſelf in Perſon come 
down with his Land Army to the Sea- ſide, with 
thoſe Mulritudes, and all his Forces united; then 
the good Counſel of Themiſtocles foon vaniſhed, and 


the Peloponnefians caft their Eyes again towards the 


ifthmus, and took it very ill if any one ſpake againſt 
their returning home; and reſolving to depart that 
Night, the Pilots had Orders what Courſe to ſteer. 
Themiftocles being highly concerned that the Gre- 
cians ſhould retire, and loſe the advantage of the 
narrow Seas and ftrait Paſſages, and ſlip home eve- 
ry one to his own City, conſidered with himſelf 
and contrived that Stratagem, that was carried on 


(1) For the Athenians having (2) Tev0ics Loligo, a Sleeve; 
a Fleet of 200 Sail were in a Con | Skuttle, or Ink. fiſp. It caſts out a 


dition of making confiderable | yellow Ink, and is an exanguious, 


Conqueſts, and Settlements. Be- | cartilaginous Fiſh, having no 


fides, this Reply included a Me-] Blood, and thought to have no 


nace as if they would paſs into | Heart. It is-faid to have a Sword, 
Italy, and poſſeſs themſelves of the | becauſe it has a Cartilage in it 
City Siris, which had been pro- which exactly reſembles the Blade 
miſed them by the Oracle. of a Rapier. | 


by 
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by Sicinus. (1) This Sicinus was a Perfian Captive, 
but a great Lover of Themiſtocles, and Tutor to his 
Children: upon this Occaſion hemiſtocles ſent him 
2 to Xerxes, commanding him to tell the 

ing that the Admiral of the Athenians having eſ- 
pouſed his Intereſt, had ſent early to inform him, 
that the Greeks were ready to make their Eſcape, and 
that he counſelled him to hinder cheir Flight, to 
ſet upon them while they were in this Confuſion, 
and at a Diſtance from their Land Army; and 
hereby he might deſtroy all their Forces by Sea. 


Xerxes was 2 joyſul at this Meſſage, and receiv- 


ed it as from One who wiſhed all things proſperous 
to him; and therefore immediately iſſued out In- 
ſtructions to the Commanders of his Ships, that 
they ſhould preſently ſet out two hundred Sail, to 


encompaſs all rhe Iſlands, and encloſe all the Straits 


and Paſſages, that none of the Greeks might eſcape 


and to follow with the reſt of their Fleet at better 


leiſure. This being done, Ariſtides the Son of Lyſima- 


cbus was the firſt Man that perceived ir, and went to 


Themiſtocles into his Cabbin not out of any peculiar 


Friendſhip, (for he had been formerly baniſhed by 


his means, as hath been related) but to inform him 


how they were encompaſſed by their Enemies. The- 


mi ſtocles knowing the generoſity of Ariſtides, and be- 


(0 I know not upon what Mie ad Claſſem Mederum Virum: 
Aythoriry Plutarch faith this Sici- | It may be inſtead of 25 be read it 
nus Was 2 Perſian. Can it be ima- | Toy Mid, and made 20% Mi- 
gined, that Themiſtocles would | Soy relate to dy pa, and fo con- 
commit the Education of his Chil- | ſequently tranſlated it, he ſent to 
dren to a Barbarian? Plato would | the Fleet a man of the Medes. 
certainly have reproach d him for | when-as Herodorus means, be ſent 


it, as he did Pericles for having | a Man to the Fleet of the Medes. 


cauſed Alcibia des to be brought up | This is the more likely, becauſe 
by a Thracian Slave. It is not im- | Æſchilus, who was in this Action, 


N but that he was miſ-led | ſpeaking of Sicinus, fairb, A cer- 


y a falſe reading of this Paſſage in | tain Greek from the Army of 
Hirodotus. IIA Are t5 T0 SpaTo- * Athenians told Xerxes, & c. 
ed 7% Midey d yd pe Tia] v. 355. 
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ing much taken with his Viſit at that time, imparted 


to him all that he had tranſacted by Sicinus, and in- 
treated him, that having great Authority among the 


Greeks, he would now make uſe of it in joining with 
him ro induce them to ſtay, and fight their Ene- 
mies in thoſe narrow Seas. Ariſtides applauded Themi- 


Pocles, and went to the other Commanders and Cap- - 


tains of the Galleys, and encouraged them to en- 
gage; yet they did not perfectly aſſent to him, till a 


Galley of (1) Tenos, which revolted from the Perſians, 


whereof Panætius was Commander, came into their 
Fleet, and confirmed the News, that all the Straits 
and Paſſages were beſet; and then their Rage and Fu- 
ry, as well as Neceſſity, provoked them all to fight. 
As ſoon as it was Day; Xerxes placed himſelf on 
high to view his Fleet, and how it was ſer in or- 


der. (2) Phanodemus ſays, he ſat upon a Promon- 
tory above the Temple of Hercules, where the 


Coaſt of Attica is ſeparated from the Iſland by a 
narrow Channel; but (3) Aceſtodorus writes, that 
it was in the (4) Confines of Megara, upon thoſe 
Hills which are called tbe Horns, where he ſat in 
a (5) Chariot of Gold, with many Secretaries 
| about 
(1) It is in the Text, 4 Galley | haps the fame with Him quoted 
of Tenedos, but it ought to be, of by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus un- 
Tenos, one of the Cyclades, as | der the Title of *A7]1x15 apy e100 
Palmerius has well obſerved. Moſt Xii, of the Antiquities of Attica. 
of the Iſlands had declar'd for] (3) An Hiſtorian, Author of an 
the Perſians, This Panætius the | Hiſtory of Greece. We are not to 
Son of Socimenes came over to the | confound him with Aceſtorides, 
Greeks with the Ship under his | who wrote a Treatiſe of the Fa- 
Command; and the Grecians were | bulous Accounts of Cities. 
ſo ſenſible of his Service, that on] (4) On the Coaft over-againft 
a Tripos, which they conſecrated | Salamine are two Mountains, which 


in the Tempie of Delphi, the Te- | ſeparate Attica from the Territories 


niaus were inſcrib'd among, the | of Megara; they are call d Cerata, 
Names of Thoſe who had contri- | the Horns, Strab. Lib. IX. 

bured to the obtaining that Victory] (5) It was not of Gold, but Sil- 
over the Barbarians. ver, and was conſecrated in the 


(2) Anancient Author, who had | Temple of Minerva, with the 
writ the Hiſtory of Attica; per -I golden Sabre of Mardonius, who 
+ was 
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THE MISTOCLEsS. 
Fight. | * i 
When Themiſtocles was about to ſacrifice upon 
the Admiral Galley, there were three very beauti- 
ful Captives brought to him, well dreſſed and glo- 


about him to put down all that ſhould paſs in the 


riouſly adorned with rich Veſts of Gold, faid to be 


the Children of Autarctus and Sandauce, Siſter to 


Xerxes. As ſoon as the Prophet Euphrantides ſaw 
them, and obſerved that at the ſame time the 


(1) Fire blazed out from the Offerings, and caft 
forth a more than ordinary bright Flame, and that 
one (2) ſneezed to the right, which portended 
ſome fortunate Event, he took Themiſtocles by the 
Hand, and ordered that the three Children ſhould 
be conſecrated and purified for Sacrifice, and offe- 
red up as a Vow for Victory (3) to Bacchus Omaſtes, 
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war woken afterwards in the Battle 


at Platea. Demoſthenes, who had 
ſeen it a thouſand times, calls it, 


Jie dpyveireda. Sellam pe- 


dibus argenteis. A Chair with 
Silver Feet. e 
(1) This was always taken for 


- 


_ s fortunate Perſage, as Was the | chus 


Flame that ſhone round the Head 
of —_ Tullus, LEE — Flo- 
rus faith, quem clarum fore viſa 
circum Caput Flamma — 

(2) Sneezing was always look d 
on 2s a happy Omen, and is a Su- 
perſtition of a very ancient Date, 
there being 
of it in tue XVIIth Book of Ho- 
mers Odyſſey, without any Di- 
ſtinction either of the Right or 
Left; that Circumſtance became 
eſſential by 8, as Superſti- 
tion is continually gaining Ground, 
and Sneezings to the Right only 
were look d upon as fortunate 
Prognoſticks. This Superſtition 
paſs'd in a Lump from Greece to 


a remarkable Inſtance 


Rome, which gave Catullus Occ 


ſion to ſay, 


. «a ſiſter ante, 
Dextram ſternuit Approbationers, 


(z) I no where find that Bae- 
was ever worſhip'd at A- 


thens under that Name ; much 


leſs that the Athenians offered to 
bim Human Sacrifices. He was 
on the contrary too merciful and 
benign a Deity to receive them. 
The Grecians report of him, that 
as one Day ſome young People 
were ſacrificing to him near the 
River Aſopus in Bœotia they drank 
to ſuch Exceſs, that in their Cups 
they kill'd the Prieſt; for which 
Offence the Country was imme- 
diately puniſh'd with a peſtilential 
Diſeaſe. Hereupon they bad re- 
courſe to the Oracle, and were 
order'd by way of Atonement te 
Gacrifice a beautiful 'Youth to Bac- 


cha; but Bacchus abhorring ſuch a 
| Victim, 
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or the Devonrer ; for hereby the Greeks ſhould” not 
only fave themſelves, but alſs obtain Victory. The- 


miſtocles was ſtartled at a Prophecy that carried fo 
much Cruelty and Inhumanity in it; but the Po- 


Difficulties, truſting more to any abſurd and ex- 
. travagant Methods of appeaſing the Deity, than to 
ſuch as are reaſonable, with one Voice invoked 
Bacchus, and bringing the Captives to his Altar 
compelled him ro perform the Sacrifice, as the 
Prophet had commanded. 'This is reported by 
Phanias the Lesbian, a great Philoſopher and Hi- 
ſtorian. As to the Number of the Enemy's Ships, 
the Poet Æſchylus writes in a Tragedy called The 
Perſians, That to his own Knowledge Xerxes had 4 
#boyſand Ships, of which two hundred and ſeven were 
extraordinary good Sailors. The Athenians had an 
hundred and eighty; in every Ship eighteen Men 
fought upon the Deck, four of whom were Ar- 
chers, and the reſt well armed. 


As Themiſtecles had poſſeſſed the moſt advan- 


tageous Place, ſo with no leſs Conſideration he 
choſe the beſt time of Fighting; for he would not 
ſet the Stems of his Gallies againſt the Perſians, 
nor begin the Fight, till the time of Day was 


Victim, ſent a Goat in the Place | Sacrifices to a God who was no 
of the Youth; in Memory of | Enemy to Love, but on the con- 
which they built him a Temple | trary was call'd the Harbinger, or 
on the very Spot, which they con- Gentleman-Uſher of Venus. But 
ſecrated to Bacchus Aigebolos, that | as the Iſlauders were always more 
is, The Goat-Sender. If I am not | cruel than the Inhabitants of the 
miſtaken the greateſt Cruelty that | Continent, it cannct be denied 
ever was allow'd in his Rites was | but that they did offer human Sa- 
what was praftiſed in a Town | crifices to Bacchus in the Iſlands. 


of Arcadia, where in one of his | Evelpis Caryſtius faith, that at Chi- - 


Feſtivals they us'd to whip the | os and Tenedos they facrificed to 
Women, as they did the young | him under the Name of Omadius; 
Men round Dianas Altar at Spar- | and Docides-{aith, they did the 
ta. This Ceremony perhaps may | ſame thing at Lesbos. | 
not be thought improper in the | | f 


come 


ulace, according to their manner in all preſſing 
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come when there. conſtantly riſes a bluſterin 


armed with Braſs 
Ships, ſo that they were faſtened together; when 


THEMISTOCLES 


Wind from without the Bay, which brings in 
with it a great Sea, and makes a rough Water in 
the Channel. This was no Inconvenience to the 
Grecian Ships, which were low built and ftrong z 
but ſo far hurtful to the Perſiaus, which had high 
Sterns and lofty Decks, were heavy, and could 


not eaſily tack, nor feel the Rudder, that it over- 


ſet them, or laid their Sides bare to the Grecians, 
who fiercely aſſaulted them, ſtrictly obeying che 
Orders of Themiſtacles, who well underſtood what 
was moſt for their advantage: and when Ariemenes, 
Admiral to Xerxes, a ove Man, and by far the 


braveſt and worthieſt of the King's Brothers, made | 


towards Themiſtocles, and having a great Ship, threw 
Darts and ſhot forth Arrows, as from ho Walls 
of a Caſtle; Amenias the Decelian, and Soficles the 


Pedian, who failed in the fame Veſſel, bore in and 


attacked him, and both Ships meeting Stem to 
Stem, and ftriking together, their ſharp Stems 
pierced through one another's 


Ariamenes attempting to board them, Amenias and 


So ficles ran at him with their Pikes, and thruſt him 


into, the Sea: His Body as it floated amongſt 
other Shipwrecks was known by (1) Artemiſia, and 
carried to Xerxes. It is reported that in the mid- 
dle of the Fight a great Flame ſhined bright in the 
Air above the City of Eleuſis, and that (2) Sounds 


(1) Artemiſia, Daughter of lived above fourſcore Years after 


Lygdamis, and Queen of Halicar 


naſſus. She arm'd five tout Ships | 


in Aid to Xerxes. Herodotus high- 


ly commends her for adn +. fi 


and Prudence, and aſſures us, that 
ſhe gave Xerxes the beſt Advice 
of any of his Allies. We are not 
to confound this Princeſs with. 
that Artemiſia. who was the Wife 
of Mauſolus King of Caria, and 


this Engagement. 

(2) Herodotus mentions the 
fame thing, but faith that the Vi- 
10n appeared ſome Days before 
the Battle, whilft Xerxes's Land 
Forces were ravaging the Territo- 
ries of Attica, and was firſt di- 


| much eſteemed by Xerxes, call'd 
Dic aus the Son of Theocides. 


and 


ſcover'd by an Athenian Exile, 
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of Men that were going to celebrate the Myſte- 
ries of Bacchus; and that a Cloud of Duſt ſeemed 


came, and paſſing forward fell upon the Gallies. 
Others affirmed that they ſaw Apparitions and Spi- 


out their Hands from the Iſland of Ægina towards 


(1) Zacides, whoſe Aſſiſtance they had implored 
in their Prayers before the Fight. The fiiſt Man 
that rook a Ship was Lycomedes the Athenian, Cap- 
tain of a Galley, who cut down the Enfigns of 
Honour that were in the Prow of the Ship, and 
dedicated them to Apollo, diſtinguiſhed from others 
of that Name by the Laurel on his Head. And as 
the Perſians fought in a narrow Arm of the Sea, 


they fell foul of one another; and the Greeks here- 
by equalled them in Strength, fought with them 
till the Evening, forced them back, and obtained 
ſo clear and celebrated a Victory, as Simonides ob- 
ſerves, that neither Greek nor any other Nation 
ever by Sea once ſuch glorious Service, whe- 
ther we confider the Bravery of the common Sea- 
men, or the Conduct of the Admiral. 
After the Sea- fight, Xerxes being enraged at his 
ill Fortune, attempted, by caſting great Heaps of 
Earth and Stones into the Sea, to ſtop up the 
Channel and to make a Dam, upon which he might 


( 1 ) For a Veſſel had been ſent | liv'd; and it is pretended that his 


Prayers to acus, and his Dcſcen- | vantageous to the Grecians. After 
dants. This ZEacus was the Son | his Death it was given out that 
of Fupiter, and had been King of | Fupiter had made him one of the 
Zgina. He was remarkable for | Judges in the internal Regions. 
his Juſtice and Piety, whilſt he | 

(t) lead 


and Voices were heard through all the Plain of 
Thriafia as far as the N like a number 


to riſe from the Place from whence this Sound 


rits in the Shape of armed Men, which reached 


the Grecian Gallies, and were conjectured to be the 


and could bring but part of their Fleet to fight, 
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(10 lead his Land Forces over into the Illand af 


Salamine. 


: Themiftocles being deGrougn now che Opinion 
of Ariſtides, told him, that he intended to ſet Sail 
for the Helleſpont, (2) to break the Bridge of 
Ships, whereby he might hinder the Retreat of 


ring out of Europe: But 


Terres, and become Maſter of Aſa, wichout ſtit- 
Areſtides bei 
his Deſign, made (3) this reply : 


troubled at 
e have lutbes- 


to had mu do with aw Enemy: who bath . little 


elſe but bis Pleaſure, and Luaury 3 but if we 25 
him ap mithin Greece, aud driue him 10 vecaſſii, be 
ſach great Forers, will: no tongar Ar 

Umbrella of. Gold: over bis Head, 


that i Lerd of. 
quietiy with an 


looking anon the Fight for bis Plraſure, bat in ſuch & 
firait wilt attexapt every #bing ; be- will be reſolute, and 


appear himſelf in Perſon upon all Oacaſions, he. 725 
ſoow currect his Errors, and ſupply what be ba 1 


merly omitted tbruugb  Remiſueſs ; and will be 


adviſed in all things. 


Therefore it is no Ways our 2 


tereſt to take away the Bridge that is already made, 


but rather 10 build anather af it were poſſible, that he 
might make bis Retreat with the more Expedition. To 
which Tbemiſtocles anſwered, I this be requiſite, e 


muſt immediately uſe all Diligence, Art and Induſtry, 


(1) Accurding to Herodotus, 
he arrerpted This on purpoſe to 
conceal his true deſign, which was 
to fecover the Helle 

(2) Xerxes had laid a Bridge of 
Boats over the Helleſj for the 
Paſſage of his Army, at a Place 
which from thence was Called 
Zeugma, that is, the Function, be- 


cau e by means of this Bridge the 


two Shores were in a manner 
Joined together. We ought not, 
2s ſome Geographers have done, 
to confound this Zeugma of Xer- 
xts with a Town of the ſame 


Yo. II. 


— the Euphy 
' Alexander afcerwards did the fame 
thing with what had been done | 


here by Xerxes. 
(3) Herodorns faith it was not 


that Reply ro Themiſtocles ; and in- 
deed I rhink his account the more 
probable. Themiſtocles had no Bu- 


ſineſs to confer with Ariſtiaes on 


that Subject, but there was a Ne- 
ceſſity for him to communicate 


it to Eumbiades, who was Ges 


neral. 


— 
. 


ates, * 


Aviſtides but Eurybiades. who made 
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to rid our ſelves of bim as ſoon as may be And 
to this purpoſe he found out among the Captives 
(1) one of the King of Perfia's Eunuchs named 


Arnares ; whom he ſent to the King, to inform 
him, that the Greeks being now viftorious by Sea, 


bad decreed to ſail to the Helliſpont, and defiroy 
'the Bridge; but that Themiſtocles being paſſionate- 
I concerned for the King, revealed This to him, that 
be might haſten towards the Aſiatick Seas, and 
paſs over into his own Dominions : And in the 
mean time He would cauſe Delays, . and hinder the 


Confederates from purſuing him. Xerxes no ſooner 
heard this, bur being very much terrified, retreated 
out of Greece with all ſpeed. (2) The prudent 


Conduct of Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, and the ad- 


vantageous Management of this Affair, was after- 
wards more fully underftood at the Battle of Pla- 
tea; where Mardonius with a very ſmall Portion 
of the Forces of Xerxes pur the Greeks in danger of 


loſing all. 


Herodotus writes, that of all the Cities of Greece 


gina perform'd the beſt Service in the War; in 


(1) This Account is more pro- [A ſmall part of Xerxes's Army, 
bable than That given by Herode. 
zus, who tells us that He who had 


were notwithſtanding in great 
— of loſing the Day, how 
would they have been able to have 
coped with the united Forces 
of that Prince, if they had ſuffer d 
them to have join'd ; that is, if 
they had not engaged them in the 
Straits of Salamine, and if after 
That /They had not found a means 
ng [of driving them out of Europe, 
all which was executed by the 
ity and Prudence of The- 
miſtocles and Ariftides. Thus the 
Danger, to which the Greeks were 
reduced by Maradonius, was an un- 
deniable Proof of the Capacity and 
Addreſs of thoſe two great Men, 
and the eminent Service they did 

cheir Country at Salamine. 
which 
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THE MIS TOCLES. 
which alſo all Men yielded to Themiſftocles, tho? 
Some, out of Envy; did it unwillingly ; and when 


the Greeks returned to the Entrance of Peloponné- 
ſus, where the Officers deliver'd their Suffrages in- 
ſcrib'd on (1) Billets taken from the Altar, to de- 


termine who was moſt worthy, every one gave 
the firſt Vote for himſelf, and the ſecond for The- 
miſrocles, The Lacedemonians carry'd Him with 
them to Sparta; where giving the Rewards of Va- 
lour to Eurybiades, and of Wiſdom and Condu& 
ro Themiftocles, they crown'd him with Olive, gave 


him Precedency, preſented him with the richeſt | 


Coach in the City, and ſent (2) three hundred 


young Men to accompany him to the. Confines of 


their Country: And at the next Olympian Games, 
when Themiſtocles entred the Place where thoſe 


Exerciſes were performed, the Spectators took no 


further notice of Thoſe who ſtrove for Maſtery, 
but ſpent the whole Day in looking upon him, 
ſhewing him to the Strangers, admiring him, and 


applauding him by clapping their Hands, and all 


other Expreſſions of Joy; which ſo delighted him, 
tha: he confeſſed to his Friends, that he then 
reaped the Fruit of all his Labours for the Gretks. 
He was in his own Nature a great Lover of Ho- 
nour, as is evident from thoſe Things which are 
recorded of him. When he was choſen Admiral 


( x ) Every Officer took a Billet, | Vote, or judgment, in the Pre- 
or Ticket, from the Altar of 4 ſence of God, and that conſequent- 
tune, on which they wrote the | ly they were not to be byaſſed by 


Name of Him they thought moſt 
deſerving, and of Him they judg- 
ed to be next in Merit to him. 
This Cuſtom, which obliged them 
to take from the Altar the Bil- 
lets or Scrips of Paper, on which 
they were to write their Suffrapes, 
ſer d excellently well to admoniſh 
them, that they were giving their 


Favour or Affection, but to judge 
uprightly. It is concei d that this 


derſtood by ſome Interpreters. 

(2 ) They were 300 Horſe. He- 
rodotus ſaith hat Themiſtocles Was 
the only Perſon of all Mankindz 


who had ever been ſo honoured 
by the Lacedemonians, 


C2 by 


Paſſage has not been rightly un- 
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by the Atheviens, he ended no Buſinck fully, pub- 


lick nor private, but deferred all till the Day they 


were to ſail, that diſpatching much buſineſs toge- 
ther, and having to do with all forts of Men, he 


might appear to be a Man of uncommon Abili- 
ties. Viewing the dead Bodies caſt up by the Sea, 


he perceived Collars and Chains of Gold about 
them; yet paſſed on, only ſhewing them to a 


Friend that followed him, ſaying, Take you theſe 
things, for you are nt Themiſtocles. 
Antiphates, a young Nobleman who had ſome 


time before behaved himſelf haughtily towards 
him, but now in his Glory obſequiouſly waited 
on him, Young Man, we have both of us found 
our Miſtake at the ſame time, tho" a litik of the 
lateſt. He ſaid that the Athenians did not honour 


him, or admire him, but when they were in Dan- 
ger they ſheltered themſelves under him, as they 
do in ſtormy foul Weather under a Plane-tree 
and when they have fair Weather again, they pull 
off its Leaves and Fruit, and cut down its faireſt 
Branches. A Seriphian telling him that he had not 
obtained this Honour by himſelf, but by the Great- 
neſs and Splendor of his City, he replied, You 
ſpeak truth, for I ſhould never have been eſteemed 

if I bad been of Seriphus ; nor would you have 
come to any thing though you bad been of Athens. 
A Commander of the Army who thought he had 
— — conſiderable Service for the Athenians, 
oaſting, and comparing his Actions with thoſe 
of Themiſtocles, he told him that the Day after the 
Feſtival reproached the Feſtival ; that upon her 
day thoſe who were laborious and induſtrious re- 
freſhed themſelves, but upon the Feſtival the Slug- 
gard and Luxurious enjoyed all things: to which 
the Feſtival replied, It is true, yet if I had not 
been before you, you had not been at all; ſo if 
Themiſtocles had not been before you, where had 


von 


He ſaid to 
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you been now? Laughing at his own Son, who was 
ſomewhat too bold through the Indulgence and 
Fondneſs of his Mother, he told him that he had 
the moſt Power of any one in Greece; for the A- 
thenians command the reſi of Greece, I command 
the Athenians, your Mother commands me, and 
you command your Mother. Loving to be ſin- 
gular in all things, when he had Land to fell, he 
ordered the Cryer to give notice that there were 
good Neighbours near it. Of Two who made Love 
to his Daughter he preferred the Virtuous before 
the Rich, ſaying, he deſired a Man without Riches, 
rather than Riches without a Man; with many 
ſuch Expreſſions. 


» 


After theſe things he began to build and wall 
the City of Athens, having with Money corrupted 


the Lacedemonian Ephori, and perſwaded them not 


to be againſt it, as Theopompus reports; but as moſt 
relate it, by over-reaching and deceiving them: 
for being choſen by the Athenians to go on an Em- 


baſſy to Sparta, he went thither, where the Lace- 


demonians accuſing him for rebuilding the Walls of 
the City of Athens, and Poliarcbus being ſent on 
purpoſe from gina to plead againſt him, he de- 


nied the Fact, adviſing them to ſend to Atbens to 


ſee whether it were ſo or ho; by which delay he 
got time for the building of the Wall, and per- 


{waded the Athenians to ſeize upon Thoſe who 


were ſent, and keep them as 1 for him. 
When the Lacedæmonians knew the Truth, they 
did him no hurt, bur hiding their Anger for the 
preſent, ſent him away. 

After this, conſidering the great Advantage of 
good Ports, he fortified the Haven of Piræus, and 
joined the whole City to the Sea, which was di- 


rectly contrary to the Policy of the old Kings of 


Athens; who endeavouring to withdraw their Sub- 
jects from the Sea and the Care of maritime Affairs, 
1 
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and to accuſtom them to live by Planting and Tilling 
the Earth, publiſhed the Diſcourſe between Miner: 


(1) That is, He did not make 
the whole City a Harbour, which 
is generally a Place of Licentiouſ- 
neſs, but ſo provided that the Ci- 
ty might, on occaſion, be aſſiſted 
by the Pirexs, and the Piræus be 
ſuecoured by the City; in which, 
however, he cauſed an exact Di- 
i cipline to be obſerved. ö 
(z) It was on an Eminen 
near the Citadel. Y | 

3) As if changing the Pro- 
hes of a Publick. Flace where 
the People are accuſtom'd to aſ- 
ſemblc, would be a means of chang- 
ing or altering their Sentiments 
and Difpofitions. It is indeed moſt 
certain, that ſometimes a meer 


rifle is able to awgke in the Minds 


| 


va and Neptune, and how they contended for the Pa- 
tronage of the Athenians, when Minerva by ſhew- 
ing to the Judges an Olive-Tree, was declared to 
be their Tutelary Goddeſs: but Themiftocles did not 
join the Flaven of Piræus to the City, as the Poet 
Aristophanes obſerves, (1) but he joined the City 
to the Haven, and the Land to the Sea, which in- 
creaſed the Power of the People againſt the Nobi- 
lity, the Authority coming into the Hands of Wa- 
rermen, Mariners and Maſters of Ships z and or- 
dered, that the Pulpit built in the Place called 
(2) Pnyx, for publick Orations, ſhould be placed 
towards the Sea, (3) which the thirty Tyrants af- 
terwards turned towards the Land: ſuppoſing that, 
reat Power by Sea would 
ragement to a popular Goyernment z but that La- 
bourers and Husbandmen would be leſs offended 
at the Greatneſs of the Nobility. But Themiftocles 
had ſtill greater Deſigns for augmenting their Na- 
val Strength; for after the Departure of Xerxes, 


give Life and Encou- 


of the People Ideas ca of 
Gucing very ſrpring BAG, r 
may be ſeen in the Life of Camil- 
lus. It appears from a Paſſage in 
Ariſtophanes, that the Change of 
View did 'not hinder This from 
being a very dangerous Place; for 
he faith that the People, tho very 
mild and p in their own 
Hoyſes, grew. very untractable 
when aſſembled upon the Pnyzx, 
and that was the Reaſon, without 
doubt, which made them diſcon- 
tinue holding Aſſemblies in that 
—_ * thirty 7 were 
eftabliſh'd at At by Lyſander, 
the 1ſt Year of the 9h Ohir 
piad, 402 Years before the Birth 
of our Saviour. | 


when 


* 
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when the Grecian Fleet was arriv'd at (1) Pagaſa, 
where they wintered, Tbemiſtocles, in a publick O- 


ration to the People of 4thens, telling them, that 


he had a Deſign to /perform ſomething that would 
be very beneficial and advantageous to the Athes 


nians, but that it was of ſuch a nature, that it 
could not be made publick, or communicated to 
the People in general; the Athenians ordered him 
to impart it to Ariſtides only; and if He approv'd 
of ir, to put it in Practice: And when Themiſtocles 
had diſcover'd to him that his Deſign was to burn 
the Grecian Fleet in the Haven of Pagaſa; Ariſti- 
des coming out to the People, gave this report 

the Stratagem contrived by Themiſftocles, that there 
was nothing more advantageous, . nor could any 
thing conduce more to the Proſperity and Gran- 


deur of Athens than This, but withal that it would 


be the moſt unjuſt Action in the World: at which 
the. Athenians commanded Themiftocles to deſiſt 
from his Intention, and to think no farther 


When the Lacedemonians propoſed at the Gene- 
ral (2) Council of the Anpbictyonians, that the 
Repreſentatives of thoſe Cities which were not in 
the League, nor had fought together againſt the 


Perfians, ſhould be excluded our of that Aſſembly; 


Themiftocles fearing that the Theſſalians, with Thoſe 
of Thebes, Argos and Others, being thrown out of 
the Council, the Lacedemonians would become 
wholly Maſters of the Votes, and act what they 
pleaſed z he apply'd himſelf to the Deputies of 


(1) Pagaſs, Pegaſa, or Pega- ver tells us in his Offices, that it 

ſea, Z 2 — of Magne- winter'd in a Port in Laconia, 
ſta, ſituate in the Pelaſgick Bay. | called Gythium. 
The Fleet wintered there, in order] (2) This Council was in a 
to ſhut up the Paſſage, left Xerxes Manner an Aſſembly of the States 
ſhould make a ſecond Arremprt | General of all Greece, where the 
with freſh Forces. Cicero howe- | Cities ſent their Deputies, 
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the Cities, and prevailed with the Members then 
ſitting to alter their Opinions in this Point, re- 
monſtrating to them that there were but one and 
thirty Cities which did partake of the War, and 
that moſt of Theſe alſo were very ſmall; and how 
intolerable it would be, if the reſt of Greece ſnould 
be excluded, and that this Auguſt Council ſhould 
come to be ruled by two or three great Cities. By 
This he chicfly incurred the high diſpleaſure and 
hatred of the Lacedæmoniaus, who afterwards uſed 
all their Intereſt for the advancement of Cimon, 
that he might be a Rival to Themiſtocles in all At- 
fairs of State. 8 | — 


- He was alfo burdenſome to the Confederates, 
failing about the Iſlands, and collecting Money 
from them. Herodotus fays, that requiring Mon 
of Thoſe of the Iſland of Andros, he told them, that 
he had brought with him two Goddeſſes, Perſua- 
ſion and Force; and they anſwered him, that they 
had alſo two great Goddeſſes which prohibited 
them from giving him any Money, Poverty and 
Tmpoſſibility. Timocreon the Rhodian Poet reprehends 
him ſomewhat bitterly, for being wrought upon 
by Money, to let Thoſe that were baniſhed return, 
and for betraying Him who had been his Gueſt 
and Friend. The Verſes are theſe: | 
You may the Honour of Pauſanias raiſe, 
Leutychides, or elſe Xantippus praiſe : | 
Of Ariftides 71I diſplay the Fame, 

The beſt Man &er from mighty Athens came. 
The falſe dark Deeds of baſe Themiſtocles 

Can never the divine Latona pleaſe : - | 
His Friend and Gueſt, Timocreon, for Gain, 
A Priſoner here he baſely doth detain. 

To get three Talents Some be does recal, 
Baniſhes, Murders Others, Iaughs at All 


While 
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Wbile with bis Bags well fill d he may carouſe, 

And in the Iſthmus keep a publick Houſe. + 
Zet there doth ſuch cold Entertainment give, 
His Gueſts oft wiſh him not an Hour to live. 


But after the Sentence and Baniſhment of Themi- 
ftocles, Timocreon reviles him more exceſſively and 


more reproachfully, in a Poem which begins thus: 


Muſes, convey the Echo of my Verſe, 

And what I write continually rehearſe ; 
. *Tis requiſite that This you ſhould diſperſe 
All over Greece, and through the Univerſe. 


It is reported that when it was put to the queſtion, 


whether Timocreon ſhould be baniſhed for ſiding 


with the Perfians, Themiſtocles gave his Vote againtt 


him; and when Themi ſtocles was accuſed for treat- 
ting with the Medes, Timocreon made theſe Verſes 
upon him. * 


Timocreon ow is not the only Man 
Hath ſworn Allegiance to the Perſian. 
Others are faulty, nay the Greateſt fail; 
He's not the only Fox without a Tail. 


And when the Citizens of Athens began to hear- 
ken willingly to Thoſe who traduced and reproach- 


ed him, he was forced to put them in mind of 


the great Services he had performed, and asked 


Thoſe who were offended with him, whether they 
were weary with receiving Benefits often from the 
ſame Perſon; whereby he rendered himſelf more 
odious : but he more highly incenſed rhe People, 


and accumulated their Hatred towards him, when 
| laying the Foundation of the Temple of Diana, 


he named it Ariftehoule, or Diana of the beſt Coun- 
ſel; intimating thereby, that he had given the beſt 


Counſel 
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Counſel not only to the Atbenians, but to all Greece. 
He built this Temple near to his own Houſe, in a 
Place called Melita, where now the Hangmen car- 
ry out the Bodies of ſuch as are executed, and 
throw the Halters and Clothes of Thoſe that are 

firangled, or otherwiſe put to death. There is to 
this day a Statue of Themiſtocles in the Temple of 
Diana, called Ariftoboule, or of the beſt Counſel, 
which repreſents him to be a Perſon not only of 
a noble Mind, but alſo of an Aſpect that ſpeaks 
the Heroe. At length the Athenians baniſhed him, 
making uſe of the Exoſtraciſm to depreſs his great 
Worth, Eminence and Authority, as they ordina- 
rily did to all Thoſe whom they thought too pow- 
erful, or in a Capacity to oppreſs them; or by their 
Greatneſs were become diſproportionable to that 
Equality which was thought requiſite in a popular 
Government. For the Exoſtraciſm was inſtituted 
not ſo much to puniſh the Offender, as to miti- 

ate and pacify the Fury of the Envious, who de- 
ighted to depreſs Thoſe who were tranſcendent in 
Eminence and Glory : and by fixing this Diſgrace 
upon them, they exhaled part of the venomous 
Rancour of their Minds. 

Themiſtocles being baniſhed from Athens, while 
he ſtayed at Argos the Tryal of Pauſanias happened, 
which gave ſuch Advantage to his Enemies, that 
Leobotes of Agraula Son of Alcmeon indited him of 
Treaſon; the Spartans joining with him in the Ac- 
cuſation. EE 

When Pauſanias firſt engaged in this treaſonable 
Deſign, he concealed it from Themiftocles, tho' 
he was his intimtae Friend: but when he ſaw 
him expelled out of the Commonwealth, and how 
impatiently he took his Baniſnment, he ventured 
to communicate it to him, and deſired his aſſiſtance, 
ſhewing him the King of Per/ia's Letters, and ex- 
aſperatiug him againſt the Greeks, as a curſed and 
6 ungrateful 


8 
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ungrateful People. However Themiftocles immedi- 
ately rejected the Propoſals of Pauſanias and wholly 


refus' d to be a Party in the Enterpriſe, tho' he ne- 
ver reveal'd thoſe Diſcourſes, nor diſcovered the 
Conſpiracy to any Man; either expecting that it 
would be diſcovered by other Means, or hoping 
that Pauſanias would deſiſt from his Intentio 


ſeeing that he attempted without due conſidera- 
tion things that were abſurd, dangerous, and that 


could not be put in practice. | 


(1) After that Pauſanias was put to Death, Let- 


ters and Writings being found concerning this 


Matter, which rendred Themiſtocles ſuſpected, the 
Lacedemonians were clamorous againſt him, and 
the envious Athenians accuſed him; when being 


abſent from Athens, he made his Defence by Let- 
ters, eſpecially againſt the chief Accuſations; and 


wrote to the Athenians in anſwer to the malicious 
Detractions of his Enemies, urging the Improba- 
bility that One who was always known to be de- 


| firous of governing, and no ways formed by Na- 


ture or Inclination for Slavery, ſhould deliver up 
Himſelf and his Country into the Hands of Barba- 
rians, that were mortal Enemies to Both. 
Notwithſtanding this, the People being per- 
ſuaded by his Accuſers, ſent Officers to take him, 
and bring him away to be tried before the great 
Council of the Greets; but having timely Notice 
of it, he paſſed overinto the Iſland of Corcyra, (2) the 


chief 


(1) Hearing the Ephori were 


coming to ſeize him be fled into 
the Temple of Pallas Chalcioicos, 
where they beſieg d him. They 
wall'd up all the Gates of the 
Temple, his own Mother laying 
the firſt Stone, When they-had, 
as it. were, ſtarv'd him to Death, 
and be lay in the utmoſt Agony. 


they ſeiz d on him, and by that | 


time they had got bim out of the 
Temple he expired. 
(2) The Scholiaft upon 

dides mentions a Service till more 
conſiderable. For he faith that af- 
ter the Defeat of Xerxes, the Gre- 
cians were diſpos'd to lay Siegeto 
Corcyra, 3 them * 
joining in the League againſt Xer- 
— but that Themiſtoclus diſſauded 


* 
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ehief City of the Ifland baving received great 
Obligations from him; for being made Judge of a 


Difference between Them and the Corinthians, he 
determin'd the Controverſy, ordering the Corinthi- 
ang to lay down twenty Talents, and that the 
Town and Ifland of Leucas ſhould be equally: in- 


habited by a Colony ſent from both Cities. From 


thence he fled into Epirus, and the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians ſtill purſuing him, he plung'd him- 


ſelf into ſuch intricate Difficulties, that he had 


{mall Hopes ever to eſcape; for he fled for Refuge 
to Admeius King of the Molofians, who having 
formerly made a Requeſt to the Athenians, when 
 Themiftacles. was in the Height of his Authority 
with them, bad met with ſo rude and diſdainful a 
Denial, that *twas pig enough that King had hi- 
therto only waited for an Opportunity of bein 
reveng' d. Yet in this Misfortune, Themiſtocles fear- 
ing the freſh Hatred of his Neighbours and Fellow- 
Citizens, more than the Diſpleaſure of the King, 
which Time might have abated, he choſe the lat- 
ter, and became an humble Suppliant to Admetus 
after a peculiar manner, different from the Cuſtom 
of all other Countries. For holding the young 
Prince (who was then a Child) in his Arms, he 
proſtrated himſelf before the King's Houſhold 
Gods; This being the moſt ſacred manner of Sup- 
plication among the Moloſſians, and which rarely 
met with a Denial. Some fay that Queen Phthis 
inform'd Temiſtocles of this way of petitioning, 
and plac'd her young Son near to hun, before the 
Figures of their domeſtical Deities: Others ſay 
that King Admetus, that he might be under a reli- 


gious Obligation not to deliver him up toThoſe who 


them from it, alledging, that if i they wou'd bring greater Damages 


they were in that manner to re- upon Greece than it had ſuffer d 
venge themſelves upon all the Cities] from the Barbarians. 
that had not join d in that League po 9 


pou 
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perſecuted him, helped him to act that Part, and 
inſtructed him in this ſolemn Rite. At that time 
Epicrates of Acurnania privately conveyed his 
Wife and Children out of Athens, and ſent them 
hither, for which afterwards Cimon condemned 
him, and put him to Death, as Stefimbrotus reports: 
yet either forgetting This, or making Themiſtuc 
to be little mindful of it, he ſays he ſailed into Si- 
cily, and deſired in Marriage the Daughter of Hi. 


ero the Tyrant, promiſing to bring the Greeks un- 
der his Power; and Hiro refuſing him, he de- 


r from thence into Aa. But This is not pro- 
able; for Theophraſtus writes in his Hiſtory of 
Kings, that when Hero ſent Race Horſes to the 


Ohmpian Games, and erected a Royal Tent richly 


furniſhed, Themiſtocles made an Oration ro the 


. Greeks, inciting them to pull down the Tyrant's Tent, 


and not to ſuffer his Horſes to run. Thucydides 
ſays, that paſſing over Land to the Ægean Sea, he 


took Ship at Pidna in the Bay of Therme, not be- 
: ing known to any one in the Ship; till being ter- 


rified to ſee the Veſſel driven by the Winds near 


to Naxus, which was then beſieged by the Athe- 


niaus, he made himſelf known to the Maſter and 


Pilot; and ſometimes intreating them, at other 
times threatning them, that if they went on Shore, 


he would accuſe them, and induce the Athenians 
to believe, that they did not take him in out of 
Ignorance, but that he had corrupted them wirh 
Money from the beginning, he compelled them to 
bear off, and ſtand out to Sea, and ſail forward 
towards the Coaſts of a. 

A great Part of his Eſtate was privately con- 
veyed away by his Friends, and ſent after him by 
Sea into 4/ia; beſides which, there was diſcovered 


and confiſcated to the Value of fourſcore Talents, 


as Themiſtoclus writes: Theopompus ſays an hundred: 
8 whereas 
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whereas Themiftocles was never worth three Tas 
lents before he was concerned in the Publick. 
When he arrived at Cama, and underſtood that 
all along the Coaſt there were Many laid: wait for 
bim, and particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for 
the Game was worth the hunting after by ſuch as 
= Gain every where, the King of Perſia 
aving offered by publick Proclamation two hun- 
dred Talents to Him that ſhould take him) he fled 
to Ages a ſmall City of the olians, where no 
one knew him but only his Hoſt Nicogenes, who 
was the richeſt Man in olia, and well known in 
the Court of Pera. Whilſt Tbemiſtocles lay hid 
for ſome Days in his Houſe, one Night after a ſa- 
Crifical Feaſt, Olbius, Schoolmaſter ro Nicogenes's 
Children, fell frantick and inſpired, and cried out 


This Night inflirufts in myſick Dreams and Charms, 
How Fuſe thy Parts and ever-conquering Arms. 


After this, Themiftocles dream'd that a Dragon 
coiled itſelf round his Belly, and creeping up to his 
Neck, as ſoon as it touched his Face, it was turned 
into an Eagle; which ſpread its Wings over him, 
and took him up, and flew away with him into 
Countries far remote, where a golden Scepter a 

peared to him, upon which he reſted himſelf ſe- 


curely, freed from all Fear and Trouble: (1) Ni- 
| -  Cogenes 


(1) Plutarch having told us The- | an Inſtant to Action. Nicogents 


miſtacles bis Dream, does not ſtop 
to tell us the Explication put upon 
it, nor his Reſolution thereupon, 
which was to go, and throw him- 
Et 
ing. But it for 5 
chat the Dream ter 22 
Explication with it, he paſſeth in 


therefore, ſaith he, made uſe of this, 
ey him 49 bis 


Invention to c 
Houſe in Safety. We are to un- 
deritand by this fingle Word chere- 
fore, that upon the Encourage- 
ment of this Dream, Nicogenes un- 
dertook to carry him off. Syne- 


| ſeu. ſomewhere faith it is a * 
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(z)juſtar the time when Artaxerxes the Son of Ter- 
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ogents therefore made uſe of this Invention to con- 


vey him from his Houſe in Safery. + 


The barbarous Nations, and amongſt them the 
Perſians eſpecially, are naturally jealous, clowniſhy 
and moroſe toward their Women, not only to their 
Wives, bur alſo to their Slaves and Concubines, 
whom they keep fo ſtrictly that never any one ſecs 
them abroad: even at their Meals-they are ſhut up 
within Doors; and when they take a Jouney, they 


are carried in cloſe Coaches, or put under a little 


'Tent or Covering ſhut cloſe on all ſides, and fer 
upon a backs... ger Such a travelling Carriage 
being prepared for Themiſtoeles, they hid him 
in it, and carried him on his Journey; and 
told Thoſe whom they met or diſcourſed 
with upon the Road, that they carried a young 


Grecian Lady out of ſonia to a Nobleman at 


Court. VE | | | 
Thucydides and (1) Charon of Lampſacus report, 
that Xerxes being dead, Themiſtocles came to Court 


K 


for a Man paſ d 20 not to be ableto the great King, which — | 
w 


interpret Dreams. To avoid that | by the Golden Scepter, 
Imputation, I will attempt to in- he reſted himſelf ſecurely, freed 
terpret This of Ihemiſtocies. The] from all Fear and Trouble. 
Dragon that coil'd round The- (1) Charon wrote the Hiſtory 
miſtocles, was his Hoſt Nicogenes, of Perſia in two Books, and was 
who protected Him in the ſame] more antient than Herodotus, 
Manner that the Dragon of Mi-] (2) Themiſtocles therefore arriv'd 
nerva protected the Citadel of 4-| at the Perſian Ce urt, in the firſt 
thens. This Dragon had no ſooner| Year of the 79th Olympiad, 462 
touch'd his Face, that is, had no] Years before the Birth of our 
ſooner engag d in Friendſhip with] Saviour, for That was the firſt Year 
him, Themiſtocles had no ſooner| of Artaxerxes his Reign, I 
entruſted him with the Secret, by | who affirm he came thither whil 
diſcovering . himſelf to him, but] Xerxes was living, make it earlier 
the Dragon was turn'd into an] by ſeven Years. But, as Platarci 
Eagle, that is, without a Moment's| faith, the firſt- Opinion, which is 
Loſs-of Time Nicogenes conveyed | That of Thucydides, is moſt con- 
bim into Perſia, where he laid him | formable to the Exactneſs of Chro- 
at the Footſtool of the Throne of | nology, and it is That _— 
OE Plutar 


"— 


*es was upon the Throne: but Ephorus, Deinon, 
Clitarchus, Heraclides,, and many Others write, that 
he found Xerxes alive. The Opinion of Tbacydides 
agrees beſt with the chronological Tables, if Thoſe 


1 


may be ſafely relied upon. F ll 
dbemiſtocles, ſenſible of the extreme Difficulties 
into which he had thrown. himſelf, applied firſt to 
(x) 4rtabanus, Commander of a thouſand Men, tel- 

ling him, that he was a Grecian, and deſirod 
to ſpeak with the King about ſome imp 
Affairs, which the King had much at Heart. Ar- 
zabanus anſwered him, Stranger, the Laws of Men 
are different, and Some efteem one thing honourable 
and Some: Another; but it is honourable for all Men 
to obſerve and commend the Laus of their own Coun- 
fry it is allowable for you: Grecians 10 admire Li- 
berty and Equality, but among ſt our many excellent 
Laws, we account This the moſt glorious, to honour the 
252 and to worſhip him, as the [mage of that great 

ity that preſerves and protetis the Univerſe : and if 

you can accuſtom yourſelf to our Laws, and fall dowy 
before the King end worſhip him, you may both ſee him 
and (peak to him; but if your Mind be otherwiſe, you 
2uſt- make uſe of others to intercede for you : for it is not 
the national Cuſtom here, for the King to give 

Audience to any one that doth not fall down before 

bim. Themiſtocles hearing this, i replied, Arta- 

banus, I that come hither to encreaſe the Power 
and Glory of the King, will not only ſubmit myſelf 
to bis Laws, 'fince it bath pleaſed God to rail 
the Perſian Empire to this greatneſs, but will alſo 
cauſe many more to be Worſhippers and Adorers 
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Plutarch always follows, as may not to his Father. ie 0 
be obſerved in the Life of Alci-] (1) The Son of Artaban, Cap- 
biades. And it appears even from | tain of the Guards; the ſame that 
the Speech of Themiſtocles to the] flew Xerxes, and perſovaded Ar- 
King in his firſt: Audience that it | raxerxes to cut off his elder Bro- 
was addreſs d to Artaxerxes, and cher Darius. n 
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1, of the Ning; let not This therefore be an Impediment, 
AL why ſpould not communicate to his Majeſty what 1 
les have to impart. Artabanus asking him who muſe 
le aue tell him that you are? for you ſeem to be no or- 
= dinary Perſon; Themiſtocles anſwered, No Man muſe 
[ES be informed of This before the King himſelf. Thus 
to Phanias relates it; to which Eratoſthenes in his Trea- 
cb. tiſe of Riches, adds, That by the Means of a Wo- 
ed man of Eretria, who was kept by Artabanus, he 
ant was brought acquainted with him, and obtained 
4 this favour from him. 2 

len When he was introduced to the King, and had 
able paid his due Reverence to him, he ſtood ſilent, till 
n Xerxes commanding the Interpreter to ask him who 
n he was, he replied, / am Themiſtocles the Arhe- 
L nian, baxiſh'd and perſecuted by the Giceks; I fly 
lene 10 Thee for Refuge, mighty Monarch: the Evils I 
| = have done to the Perſians are eaſily to be forgiven, in 
rea 


Confideration of the many Atchievements perform'd 
d if Wl for them, when I bindred the Grecians from purſuing 
be Medes after the fatal Battels of Salamis and Pla- 

tæa; when having freed my Country, and placed 
the Greeks in ſafety, my Ambition led me on to greater 
Enterpriſes; in which being ſucceſ5ſul, I gratified the 
far-extended Perſian Empire, and perform'd Services 
acceptable to the greateſt Prince on Earth: Since which 
all things having conſpired to qugment my preſent Cala- 
mities, ſuitable to ſuch a Condition, I come hither, 
hoping to receive Mercy from @ gracious reconciled 
Sovereign, who hath laid aſide his Anger, and is 
no longer mindful of former Evils; humbly im- 
Jo7er, 7 you, that taking the Greeks for Witneſſes 
M the Services I have done for Perfia, you will 
os make "uſe of this occafion to ſhew the World the No- 
ak * biene of your Virtue, rather than the G reatneſs 
of your Reſentment. Hereby you will preſerve an 

humble Suppliant; if otherwiſe, you deſtroy a Ser- 
 V 84: bk > D vaut 
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vant of the Perſians, and a publick Enemy of the 
Greeks. Beſides This, he related the Manner of the 
Viſion, which he ſaw at NMicogenes's Houſe, and 
what was directed him by the Oracle of Dodona, - 
where Jupiter commanded him to go to Him that 
had a Name like his; by which he underſtood, 
that he was ſent from Jupiter to Xerxes, ſeeing that 
they had both the Name of Mighty Kings: and he 
knew no other great ſacred Powers but Jupiter, 
and the Perſian Emperor. Np 2 
The King heard him attentively, and tho' he 
admired his Underſtanding and Courage, gave him 
no anſwer at that time; but when he was with his 
intimate Friends, he rejoiced in his great good For- 
tune, and eſteemed himſelf very happy in this, 
and prayed to his God (1) Arimanius, that all 
his Enemies might be ever of the ſame Mind with 
the Greeks, to provoke, abuſe, and expel the braveſt 
Men amongſt them. Then he ſacrificed to the 
Gods, and preſently fell to drinking; and was ſo 
well pleaſed, that in the Night, in the middle of 
his Sleep, he cried out for Joy three times, I have 
Themiſtocles the Athenian! _ | | 
In the morning, Xerxes calling together the chief 
of his Court, had Themiſtocles brought before him, 
who expected no good would come of it, eſpeci- 
ally when he ſaw the Guards were fiercely ſet a- 
gainſt him as ſoon as they knew his Name, and 
gave him ill Language: and as he came forward to- 
wards the King, who was ſet down, and the reſt 
kept ſilence, paſſing by Roxanes a Commander ofa 
thouſand Men, he heard him ſigh and whiſper ſoft- 
ly to him without ſtirring out of his place, Thou 
ſaute Greek Serpent, the King's good Genius hath 
brought thee hither. Vet when he came into the 
Preſence, and fell down, the King ſaluted him, and 


ſpake 


(1) Strabo ſomewhere ſpeaks ol which was call d Amanus, and the 
two ot the Fern Gods, One oi Other Anuandratus. | 


ther 
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| ſpake to him kindly, telling him, he was now in- 
debted to him cwo hundred Talents; for it was 


Juſt and reaſonable that He ſhould receive the Re- 
ward which was propoſed ro W hoſoever ſhould 
bring Themiſtocles and promiſing much more, and 
encouraging him, he commanded him to ſpeak 
freely what he had to ſay concerning the Affairs of 
Greece. Themifiocles replied, that (1) a Man's Diſ- 
courſe was like to a rich Perfian Carpet variouſly 
wrought and figured, the beautiful Images and pro- 


per Figures of which are beſt repreſented when 


they are clearly and fairly opened; but when 
they are contracted and folded up, they are ob- 


ſcured and loſt: and therefore he deſired time to 
learn the Language perfectly, in which he was 


to expreſs his Mind, and unfold his ſecret Services. 


The King being pleaſed with the Compariſon, and 


bidding him take what time he would, he deſired 


a Year (2) in which time having learnt the Perſian 
Language ſufficiently, he ſpake with the King by 


Himſelf without the help of an Interpreter: And 
Thoſe who were at a diſtance, thought that he diſ- 


courſed only about the Affairs of. Greece. But 


there happening at the ſame time great Alterations 
at Court, and removals of the King's Favourites, he 


drew upon himſelf the Envy of the Great ones; 


who imagined, that he who had this great liberty 
might take the boldneſs to ſpeak many things con- 
cerning Them: For the Favours ſhewn to o- 

3 were nothing in compariſon of the 
Honours conferred on Him; the King inviting him 


(7) Themiſtocles ſoon knew how his Sentiments as to have them 
to accommodate himſelf to the | underſtood, and that for that Rea- 
Manners of the Orientals, whoſe | ſon they wou'd be like a Piece of 
way of ſpeaking was always ſym- | Tapiſtry contracted. and folded up. 


bolical and figurative. He meant | (2) Thucydides likewiſe tells us 
that for want of] being vers'd inf chat in a Year's time he madehim- 


the Language of the Country, it | ſelf Maſter of the Language, and 
was not in his Power ſo to explain | Cuſtoms of the Country. 
D 2 to 
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to. partake of his own Paſtimes and Recreations 
both at home and abroad, carrying him with him 
a Hunting, and making him his Intimate ſo far, 
as to permit him not only to come into the Pre- 
ſence of the Queen Mother, but alſo to wait upon 
her often, and converſe familiarly with her: And 
beſides this, he heard the Diſcourſes of the Magi- 
cians, by the King's eſpecial Command; and was 
inſtructed in the ſecret Philoſophy and Magick of 

the Perſians. | 1 5 
When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, being or- 
dered by the King to ask whatſoever he pleaſed, 
and it ſhould immediately be granted him, (1) de- 
ſired the Royal Diadem, and that being lifted up 
on high he might make his publick Entrance, and 
be carried in ſtate through the City of Sardis with 

the Imperial Crown of Perſia upon his Head, after 
the manner of Kings; Mithropauſtes, Nephew to 
Kerxes, taking him by the hand, told him that he 
had no Brains for the Royal Diadem to cover; and if 
Jupiter ſhould give him his Lightning and Thun- 
der, he would be ne'er the more Jupiter for That. 
The King alſo repulſed him with ſcorn and anger, 
reſolving never to be reconciled to him, but to be 
inexorable to all Supplications on his behalf; yet 
Themiſtocles pacified him, and prevail'd with him to 
forgive him. And it is reported that the ſucceed- 
ing Kings, in whoſe Reigns there was a greater 
communication between the Greeks and Perſians 
than formerly, when they invited any conſiderable 
Grecian into their Service, to encourage him, they 


(1) This was the higheſt Mark 
of Diſtinction the Perſian Kings 
cou'd confer on Thoſe they had a 


Artaxerxes, had not long before 
ordain'd that Mordecai ſhould be 


Mind to honour. The Hiſtory of 
Mordecai was at that time freſhin 
Mens Memory. Ahaſuerus, the 


ſame with Xerxes, the Father of 


arrayed in the Royal Apparel, that 
the Imperial Crown ſhould be ſet 
upon his Head, and that he ſhould 
be conducted on Horſeback thro 


ne Streets of the City. 


would 


% 


 THEMISTOCLES, 

would ſignify to him by Letters, that he ſhould 
be as great with them as Themiſtocles was with 
Xerxes, They relate alſo how Themiſtocles when 
he was in great Proſperity, and courted by Many, 
ſeeing himſelf ſplendidly ſerved at his Table, he 
turned to his Children and ſaid, Children, we had 
been undone, if we bad not been undone. Moſt 
Writers ſay, that he had three Cities given 
him, (1) Magneſia, Mus, and Lampſacus, to main- 
tain him in Bread, Meat and Wine. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus and Phanias add two more, the City of 
Percotes to provide him with Clothes, and Pale/- 
cepſis with Bedding and Furniture for his Houſe. 

As he went down towards the Sea- ſide to pro- 
vide againſt the attempts and practices of the 
Greeks, a Perhan, whoſe name was Epixyes, Go- 
vernor of the upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him; 
having for that purpoſe provided a long time be- 
fore a crew of Piſidian Murderers, who were to 
ſer upon him when he came to reſide in a City 
that is called Lyon s- head. But Themiſtocles ſleep- 
ing in the middle of the Day, the Mother of the 
Gods appeared to him in a Dream, and ſaid unto 


him, Themiſtocles, never come at the Lyon's-Head, 


(1) It was cuſtomary with the 


Eaſtern Monarchs, inſtead of Pen- 
ſions, to aſſign ſuch and ſuch Ci- 
ties and Provinces for the Mainte- 
fiance of their Favourites. A cer- 


tain Queen had all Egypr for her 


Cloatbing. Even the Taxes rais'd 
by the Kings on the Cities and 
Provinces were under particular 
Aſſiguments. One Province fur- 
nifh'd fo much for Wine, Another 
for Victuals; One for the Privy 
Purſe, and a Fourth for the Ward- 


robe. In Plato's firſt Alcibiades, 


we read that many of the Provin- 
ces were appropriated for a ſupply 


for herWaſte, another for her Head, 
and ſo of the reft ; and each Pro- 
vince bore the Name of that Part 
of the Dreſs it was to furniſh, Ar- 
taxerxes aſſigred to Themiſtocles 
Magneſia for his Bread, for lying 


on the Banks of the Mæander it 


was a Soil the moſt fruitful in 
Corn of any in all Aſia. Thucy- 
dides faith Themiſtoclis receiv'd 
from it a Revenue of 50 Talents. 
Lampſacus, which was famous for 
its Vineyards, was to ſupply him 
with Wire; and, Myon with Pro- 
viſions, in which it abounded, par- 
ticularly in Fiſh, as it lay near to 


to the Queen's Wardrobe, One was 


the Sea. 
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for fear you fall into the Lyon's Jaws; for this ads 


vice I expect, that your Daughter Mneſiptolema 
ſhould be my Servant. Themiſtocles was much aſto- 
niſhed, and when he had poured forth his Prayers, 
and made his Vows to the Goddeſs, he left the 
great Road, and taking a Compaſs about, went a- 
nother way, changing his intended ſtation to avoid 
that Place, and at Night took up his reſt beyond 
it 3 but one of the Sumpter-horſes which carried 
part of the Furniture for his Tent, having fallen 
that day into a River, his Servants ſpread out the 
Tapeſtry which was wet, and hanged it up ta dry. 
In the mean time the Pi/idians made towards them 
with their Swords drawn, and not diſcerning ex- 


actly by the Moon what it was that was ſtretched 
out to be dried, they thought it was the Tent of 


Themiſtocles, and that they ſhould find him reſting 
himſelf within it; but when they came nigh, and 
lifted up the Hangings, Thoſe who watched there 
fell upon them and took them. Themiſtocles having 
eſcaped this great danger, was in admiration of the 
goodneſs of the Goddeſs that appeared to him; 


and in memory of it he built a Temple in the Ciry 
of Magneſia, which he dedicated ro Cybele (1) 


Dyndimene Mother of the Gods, wherein he con- 
ſecrared and devoted his Daughter 1Mmneſiptolema un- 
to her ſervice. | 

When he came to Sardis, he viſited the Tem- 
ples of the Gods; and obſerving at his leiſure their 
Buildings, Ornaments, and the number of their 
Offerings, he ſaw in the Temple of. the Mother 
of the Gods the Statue of a Virgin in Braſs two 
Cubits high, called zhe Water-bringer, or She that 


brought the Water back again into its right Chan- 
nel. Themiſtocles had cauſed this Statue to be made 


and ſet up when he was Surveyor of the Aquedutts 


(1) She was calld Dyndimene from Dyndimus, a Mountain near 


 Peſmuntum in Galatia. 


at 


THEMISTOCLES. 


at Athens, out of the Fines and Forfeitures of 
Thoſe, whom he had diſcovered tohave taken away 
the Water, or to have turned it out of its due 
courſe, by other Pipes fitted for their private uſe: 
And whether he had ſome regret to ſee this fair 
Image in Captivity, and the Statue of a Grecian 
Virgin kept Priſoner in 4/a; or whether he was 
deſirous to let the Athenians ſec in what great Cre- 
dit he was with the King, and what Authority he 
had in all the Perſian affairs, he entred into diſ- 
courſe with the Governor of Lydia, to perſuade 
him to ſend this Statue back to Athens; which fo 
enraged the Perfian Officer, that he told him, he 
would write the King word of it, Themiſtocles be- 
ing affrighted hereat, got acceſs to his Wives and 
Concubines, whom he gained with Money, and 
by their means mitigated the fury of the Governor 
and afterwards carried himſelf more reſervedly and 
circumſpectly, fearing the envy of the Perſians, and 

ave over travelling about Ala, and lived quietly 
in his own Houſe in Magneſia, where for a long 
time he paſſed his Days in great ſecurity, as 
Theopompus writes; being courted by All, and pre- 
ſented with rich Gifts, and honoured equally with 
the greateſt Perſons in the Perſian Empire: the 
King at that time not minding his concerns with 
Greece, being inceſſantly buſied ahout the affairs of 
the upper Provinces. 


But upon Advice that Egypt aſſiſted by the Athe- 


nians had revolted, and that the Grecian Gallies 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and that 
Cimon had made himſelt Maſter of the Seas, the 
King bending his mind chiefly to reſiſt the Grecians, 
and put a ſtop to the Growth of their Power, rais'd 
Forces, ſent out Commanders, and diſpatched Meſ- 
ſengers to hemiſtocles at Magneſia, to put him in 


mind of his Promiſe, and to incenſe and irritate 


him againſt the Greeks. Vet This did not increaſe 
: D 4 his 
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e 
his hatred, nor exaſperate him againſt the Aibeni- 
ans z neither was he any ways elevated with the 
thoughts of the Honour and powerful Command 
he was to have in this War: but either imagining 
this Undertaking could not proſperouſly be carried 
on, nor the King eaſily compaſs his Deſigns, the 
Greeks having art that time great Commanders, and 
amongſt them Cimon wonderfully ſucceſsful in the 
affairs of Greece z or chiefly being aſhamed to ſully the 
Glory of his former great Actions, and of his many Vi- 
ctories and Trophies, (1) he generouſly determined to 
put a Concluſion to his Days ſuitable to his former 
great Deeds, and to make an End agreeable to the 
whole Courſe of his Life. He ſacrificed to the 
Gods, and invited his Friends; and having kindly 
entertained them, and ſhaked hands with them, (2) 
he drank Bulls Blood, as the general Report goes: 
but Some ſay he took Poiſon, which diſpatched 
him in a ſhort time, and ended his Days in the Ci- 
ty of Magneſia, having lived ſixty five Years, moſt 
of which he had ſpent in the State and in the Wars, 
in governing of Countries and commanding of Ar- 
mies. The King being informed of the cauſe and 
manner of his Death, admired him more than ever, 


(1 ) Thucydides, who was Co- 
temporary with Themiſtocles, is not 
clear m this Point. He faith no 
more than This. Themiſtocles dyed 
of a Difternper. There are Some 
who ſay he poiſon d himſelf, deſpair- 
ing to perfor what he had pro- 
mis d to the King. Notwithſtand- 
ing the Uncertainty of this Re- 
port, Plutarch choſe to follow it, 
that he might give a tragical Turn 
to his Hiſtory. It is very likely 
that he died a natural Death, and 
that the Con juncture of Affairs fa- 
vour'd the Conceit of his baving 

ifoned himſelf, to get out of the | 


What ſurpriſeth Me, is, That Plu- 
tarch ſhould commend ſuch a Re- 
ſolution, which is ſo far from be- 
ing laudable. that on the contrary, 
it 15 very unworthy and ſhameful, 
as the Wiſcſt among the Pagans 
themſelves have acknowledged. 
(2) Whilſt they were facrificing 
the Bull, he caus'd the Blood tobe 
received in a Cup, and drunk it 
whilft it was hot, which is mortal 
becauſe it coagulates or thickens 
in an Inſtant, Plin. lib. xi. chap. 
38. Juurorum ſanguis celerrimꝭ 
coit, atque dnreſcit. Ides peſtifer 


pot maxime, 


Þimcutty under which he lay. 


and | 
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THEMISTOCLES. 
and continued to ſhew Kindneſs to his Friends and 


Relations. 


Themiſtocles left three Sons by Archippa, Daugh- 
ter to Lyſander of Alopece; Archeptolis, Polyeuctuas, 


and Cleophantus. Plato the Philoſopher mentions 


the latter as a moſt excellent Horſe- man; but re- 
lates nothing elſe of him worthy of memory: Of 
his eldeſt Sons Neocles and Drocles, Neotles died 
when he was young by the bite of a Horſe, and 
Diocles was adopted by his Grandfather Ly/ander to 
be his Heir. He had many Daughters, of which 
Mnefiptolema, whom he had by a ſecond Marriage, 


was Wife to Archeptolis, her Brother-in-law 


another Mother; alia was married to Panthides 
of the Iſland of cio; Sybaris to Niconedes the Athe- 
nian. After the Death of Themiſtocles, his Nephew 


Phraſicles ſet fail for Magneſia, and married his 


Daughter Nicomachia, receiving her from the 


hands of her Brothers; and brought up her Siſter 


Aja, the youngeſt of all the Children. 
The Magneſians poſſeſs the ſplendid Sepulchre of 


 Themiſtocles, placed in the middle of their great Pi- 
azza: and it is not worth the taking notice of what 


Andocides writes to his Friends, concerning the Re- 
liques of Themiftoclesz how the Athenians robbed 


his Tomb, and threw his Aſhes into the Air; for 


he feigns This to exaſperate the Nobility againſt 
the People; and there isno Man living, but knows 


that Phylarchus is miſtaken in his Hiſtory, where 


he brings in I know not what Neocles and Demo- 
polis, for the Sons of Themiſtocles, to incite or move 
compaſſion, as if he were writing a Tragedy. 
Vet Diodorus the Coſmographer writes in his Book 
of Sepulchres, but by conjecture rather than of his 
certain knowledge, that near to the Haven of Piræa, 
(where the Land runs out like an Elbow from the 


Premontory of Alcimus, and when you have doubled 


the Cape, and paſſed inward where the Sea is al- 
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ways calm) there is a vaſt Foundation, and upon 
this (1) the Tomb of Themiſtocles in the ſhape of an 


Altar; and Plato the Comedian ſeems to confirm 


This in theſe Verſes. 
Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, 


Mhere Merchants from all Parts may paſs or la 


Where Ships from every quarter come in ſight, 
And may engage in many a bloody Fight : 

So that thy Aſhes placed on the Shore, © 
Both Sea and Land may honour and adore. 


1 


loſopher. 


( 1) Thucydides faith, that the 


from Magneſia by his own Ap- 

intment, 'and buried privately 
in Attica, unknown to the Athe- 
nians. For they did not ſuffer 2 
Man that died under the Accuſa- 
tion of having betray'd his Coun- 
try to have a publick Enter- 
ment. And without doubt this 
Averſion remain d ypon them a 
conſiderable time. But Pauſanias 
extreamly favours the Opinion of 
Diodorus the Geographer, vyho 
faith that the Athenians grew ſor- 
ry for their hard Uſage of Me- 
miſtocles; that they ſuffer'd his 
Bones to be remov'd from Magne- 
ſia by his Relations; that his Chil- 
dren conſecrated in the Partheno 
vium a Picce of Painting repre- 


Bones of Themiſtocles were remov'd | 


- _ 


Divers Honours alſo and Privileges were granted 
to the Kindred of Themiſtocles at Magneſia, which 
were obſerved down to our times. (2) There was One 
of his Name an Athenian that enjoyed them in my 
time, with whom ] had a particular Acquaintance 
and Friendſhip in the Houſe of Ammonius the Phi- 


ſenting this Hiſtory, in which 


Themiſtocles was drawn to the 
Life, and that his Monument was 
to be ſcen even in his Days near 
the Haven of Piræus. 

(2) Iris yery remarkable to find 
Themiſtocles his Deſcendants enjoy- 
ing even in Plutarch's time Pri- 
viiedges that had been granted by 
Avrtaxeres to their renown'd An- 
ceſtor aimolt ſix hundred Years 
before. This has ſomething great 
and glorious in it, when Princes 
continue thus, and, as it were, to 
perpetuate to Families the Honours, 
and Immunities, that had been 
granted to them by their Prede- 
cefſors, eſpecially when granted 
in acknowledgment of ſignal and 
important Services. 
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F.CAMILLUS. 


MON the many remarkable things 

x that are related of Furius Camillus, This 
above all ſeems moſt ſingular and ſtrange, 
that He who for the moſt part was in the 
higheſt Commands, and had performed 
the greateſt Actions, was five times choſen Dicta- 
tor, triumph'd four times, and was ſtiled a Second 
Founder of Rome, yet never was ſo much as once 
Conſul. The reaſon whereof was the State and 
Temper of the then Commonwealth ; for the 
People being at diſſenſion with the Senate, ſtifly 
refuſed to return Conſuls, but in their ſtead elected 
other Magiſtrates called Military Tnibunes, who tho” 
they acted every thing with full Conſular Pow- 
er and Authority, yet their Government was leſs 
grievous to the People, by reaſon they were more 
in Number: For to have the management of Af- 
fairs entruſted in the Hands of ſix Perſons 1 
3 Laan 
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than two, was ſome eaſe and ſatisfaction to Thoſe 
who could not endure the Dominion of a few, 


This was the Condition of the Times when Camil- 
Ins flouriſh'd in the height of his Actions and Glo- 
ry; and altho' the Government in the mean time 
had often had Aſſemblies, wherein they might have 
(1) proceeded to Conſular Elections, yet he could 
never perſuade himſelf to be Conſul, againſt the 
Good-will and Inclination of the People. In all 
other his Adminiſtrations, which were many and 
various, he ſo behaved himſelf, that when he was 
alone in Authority, his Power was exerciſed as in 
common, but the Honour of all Actions redound- 
ed entirely to himſelf, even when in joint Com- 


miſſion with Others; the reaſon of the former was 


his Moderation, commanding withour Pride or In- 
ſolence;z of the latter, his great Judgment and 
Wiſdom, wherein without queſtion he excelled all 
Others. And whereas (2) the Houſe of the Furii 
was not at that time of any conſiderable Quality, 
He was the firſt that raiſed himſelf to Honour, ſery- 
ing under (3) Poſthumius Tubertus, Dictator, in 
the great Bartel againſt the Ægques and Yol/zi. For 
riding out from the reſt of the Army, and in the 


(i) From the time they began | lity, who had miniſtred for ſome 
to chuſe Military Tribunes inſtead | time in the Temple, as hut 
of Conſuls, I do not believe they | been obſerved before. Camills 


appointed Conſuls above twice or| was the firſt who retained that 
thrice whilſt Camillus lived; tho Name. 


the Aſſemblies wherein they choſe] (3) In the Year of Rome 
their Tribunes were Courts Con- CCCXXIV, the laſt Year of the 
ſular, that is, Aſſemblies qualified | LXXXVIIth Olympiad. Camillus 
to chuſe, if they pleaſed, onſuls muſt at leaſt be then fourteen or 
inſtead of Tribunes, for they were] fifteen Years of Age. It is a fe. 
the Comitia Centuriata, in which | markable Epoche, and agrees ex- 
the principal Magiſtrates were al | actly with Plutarch's Computa 
ways appointed. tion; who makes Camillus near 


(12) Furius was the Family | fourſcore Years old when he 
Name. Camillus was a Sirnameſ was for the fifth time named 
uſually given to Children of Qua- 


Dictator, 
charge 


& 


CAMILLUS. 
charge receiving a Wound in his Thigh, He for all 
that gave not over the Fight, but plucking out the 


Dart that ſtuck cloſe in the Wound, and engag- 


ing with the braveſt of the Enemy, he put them 
to Flight: for which Action, among other Rewards 
beſtowed on him, (1) he was created Cenſor, an 
Office in (2) thoſe Days of great Eſteem and Au- 
thority. During his Cenſorſhip one very good Act 
of His is recorded, that whereas the Wars had made 
many, Widows, (3) he obliged ſuch as had no 
Wives, Some by fair perſuaſion, Others by threat- 
ning to ſet Fines on their Heads, to rake them in 


Marriage. Another neceſſary one, was cauſing 


Orphans to be rated, who before were exempred 
from Taxes ; the frequent and chargeable Wars 
requiring more than ordinary expences to maintain 


them. But That which pinched them moſt was 


the Siege of Veii, (Some call the Inhabitants Veien- 
tani.) This was the head City of Tu/cany, not in- 
ferior to Rome, either for the Quantity of Arms 


or Number of Soldiers it could furniſh z preſuming 


too on her Wealth and Magnificence, priding her 
ſelf in the variety of Pleaſures ſhe enjoyed, ſhe had 


(1) That is, that Action ſerv'd| End ſunk it quite, by making 
in time to get him advanced to] themſelves Maſters of ir. This 
that Office; for it is not to be] Poſt was ſo conſiderable that it 
imagined that the Romans would | had er Privileges annexed to 


inturſt an Office of that Impor- | it than the Conſulate, They vrere, 


tange, to a Youth of his Age. fas it were, the Guardians of the 
And it accordingly appears, that | Roman Manners and Diſcipline, 
Camillus was Cenſor with M. Poſt-| and a fort of Viſitors of the Order 
lumius the firſt Year of the gyth | of the Knights, and of the Senate, 
Olympiad, in the Year of Rome and in ſhort had the Fortune of 
353, twenty nine Years after this | the whole City at their Diſpoſal. 
Action againſt the Æques and | Liv. lib. IV. cap, 8. Cicer. lib. III. 
Volſci,.  * de Legibus, 

(2) Plutarch faith it was in| (3) For the Cenſors bad a 
thoſe Days of great Eſteem and | Power to conſtrain Thoſe to mar- 
Authority; becauſe it declined | ry that were Batchelors, Cœlibes 
much under the Adminiſtration of | eſſe prohibento, Cicer. 
the firſt Emperors, who in the 
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fought many a fair Battel with the Romans, Con- 
tending for Glory and Empire. But now ſhe had 
quitted her former Ambition, having been weak- 
ned and brought low in many notable Encounters; 
ſo that her Inhabitants having forrihed themſelves 
with high and ſtrong Walls, and furniſhed the City 
with all ſorts of Weapons offenſive and defenſive, 
as likewiſe with Corn and all manner of Proviſions; 
they chearfully endured the Siege, which, tho! te- 
dious to them, was no leſs troubleſome and vexa- 
tious to the Beſiegers. For the Romans having ne- 
ver been accuſtomed to keep the Field but in Sum- 
mer time, and conſtantly to winter at home, they 
were then firſt compelled by the Tribunes to 
build Forts and Garrifons in the Enemy's Countyy 
and raiſing ſtrong Works about their Camp, to 
join Winter and Summer together. And now the 
ſeventh Year of the War drawing to an End, the 


Commanders began to be ſuſpected as too flow and 


remiſs in carry ing on the Siege, inſomuch that they 


were diſcharged, and others choſen for the War, 


among Whom was Camillus, then ſecond time Tri- 
bune. But at preſent he had no hand in the Siege, 
his lot being to make War upon the Faliſces and 
Capenates; who taking Advantage of the Romans 
being buſied on all hands, had much ſpoiled their 
Country, and through all the Taſcan War given 
them ſore Diverſione, but were now reduced by 
Camillus, and with great loſſes ſnut up within their 

Walls. | | 
And now in the very heat of rhe War an acci- 
dent happened to the Alban Lake, no leſs wonder- 
ful than the moſt incredible things that are report: 
ed; and by reaſon no viſible Cauſe could be aſſigned, 
or any natural Beginning whereto to aſcribe it, it 
became Matter of great amazement. It was the be- 
ginning of Autumn, and the Summer before had 
neither been very rainy, nor in appearance over 
troubled 
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troubled with Southern Winds; and of the many 


Lakes, Brooks, and Springs of all forts wherein 
Italy abounds, ſome were wholly dried up, others 
drew very little Water with them. But all the Ri- 
vers, as they conſtantly uſed in Summer, ran in a 
very low and hollow Channel; but the Allan 


Lake, thar is fed by no other Waters but its own, 
being entirely compaſſed about with lofty or large 
Mountains, without any Cauſe, unleſs it were Di- 


vines began viſibly to riſe and ſwell, increaſing to 


the Feer of the Mountains, and y degrees reaching 
to the very tops of them, and all this without any 
yoilent toſſing, or agitation of its Waves. Ar 


firſt it was the Wonder of Shepherds and Herdſ- 


men only; but when the Earth, which like a great 
Dam held up the Lake from falling into the lower 


_ Grounds, by the quantity and weight of Water was 
broken down, and the Water in a violent ſtream 
ran through the plow'd Fields and Plantations, to 
_ diſcharge it ſelf into the Sea, it did not only ſtrike 

Terror into the Romans, but was thought. by all 


the Inhabitams of Haly to portend ſome extraor- 
dinary Events. But the greateſt talk of it was in 
the Camp before Yeii, when once this accident 


of the Lake came to be known among them z and 


as in long Sieges it is uſual for Parties of both 
fides to mcet and converſe with one another, it hap- 


pen'd that a Roman had gained much confidence and 


familiarity with One of the beſieged, a Man well 
verſed inancient Learning, and who had the Repu- 
tation (1) of more than ordinary skill in Divina- 
tion. The Roman obſerving him to be overjoyed 
at the Story of the Lake, (2) and to mock at the 
(1) He was 2 profeſt South- | de Divinations faith, that this Man 
ſayer. Tuſcazy abounded with ſuch | was a Perſon of Quality, hominen 

fort of People, which was owing | nobilem. 
to the extream Superſtition of the | (2) Plutarch handles theſe par- 
Country, Cicero in his firſt Book ! ticulars too ſlightly, tho they are 
ig 
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ſtory in the Fifth Book of Livy, 
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others more wonderful than this had befallen them, 


which he was willing to communicate to Him, that 


he might the better provide for his private Affairs 
in theſe publick Diſtempers. Fhe Man greedily 
embrac'd the motion, expecting to hear ſome won- 
derful Secrets: But when by little and little he 


that (1) 


3 


Siege, told him This was not the only Prodigy that 
of late had happened to the Romans, 


hed drilbd him on in Diſcourſe, and inſenſibly . 


drawn him a good way from the Gates of the City, 
he ſnatch'd him up 
than He, and by the aſſiſtance of Others that came 
running from the Camp, ſeized (2) and delivered 
him to the Commanders. The Man reduced to 


by the middle, being ſtronger 


this neceſſity, and knowing that Deſtiny is not to 


be avoided, diſcovered to them what the Oracles 
had declared concerning the Fate of his Country 
that it was not poſſible the City ſhould be taken, 
until the Alban Lake, which now broke forth and 
had found new Paſſages, was drawn back from that 


Courſe, and fo diverted, that it could not mingle 


with the Sea. The Senate having heard and deli- 
berated of the Matter, decreed to ſend to Delphos 
to ask Counſel of hat God: The Meſſengers were 
Perſons of the greateſt Quality, Ceſſus Licinius, 


Falerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambuſtus; who hav- 


ing made their Voyage by Sea, and conſulted the 
God, returned with ſome other Anſwers, particu- 


larly, that there had been a neglect of ſome of their 
in their Nature very eſſential, and | (1) Livy Gich, thar he engaged 
remarkable. The Veientan laugh d 

at the length of the Siege, by tel- | firing him to ſhew him how to 


ling the Romans, they would ne- | expiate a Prodigy that had befalen 


ver gain their Ends *cill they had | Himſelf in Particular. 

emptied all the Water out of the | (2) He carried him to the Ge- 
Alban Lake. We have a more na- | neral, and the General ſent him 
tural Account of this Piece of Hi- to Rome, there to be interrogated 
| before the Senate. | 


Country 


him in this Converſation by de- 


every 


Bull, « 
in the 


the v 


were 
Theſe 
that i 


1 


= 


Coantry Rites (1) relating to the Latin Feaſts, 
As for the Allan Water, the Oracle commanded, 
that, if it was poſſible, they ſhould draw it from 
the Sea, and ſhut it up in its ancient Bounds; but 
if That was not to be done, they ſhould bring ir 
down into Ditches and Trenches in the lower 
ground, and ſo dry it up. Which Meſſage being 
delivered, the Prieſts performed what related to the 
Sacrifices, and the People went to work, and turn- 
ed the Water. ä | 
And now the Senate in the tenth Year of the 
War, taking away all other Commands, ( 2) crea- 
ted Camillus Dictator, who choſe Cornelius Scipio 
for his General of Horſe z and in the. firſt place 
he made Vows unto the Gods, that if they would 
grant a happy concluſion of that War, he would 


celebrate to their Honour the (3) great Sports, 


(1) Theſe Feaſts, eſtabliſhed by 
Tarquin the Proud, were celebrated 
by all the People of Latium, who 


aſſembled for that purpoſe on the 


Alban Mount, every one carrying 
his Proportion to the general Con- 
tribution. The Romans preſided 
at the Sacrifice, wherein a Bull 
was offered to Fupiter Latialis, 


and all the People eat of it. It 


every one had not his Share in the 
Bull, or if the leaſt Circumſtance 


in the Ritual came to be omitted, 


the whole was void, and they 


were to begin the Sacrifice anew. 


Theſe Feaſts were ſo important, 
that it was not lawful for the 
Conſuls to ſet out upon any Expe- 
dition. before they had celebrated 
them. At firſt they held only one 
Day, then Two, alittle after Three, 


and at laſt they came to be conti 


nued for four Days together. _- 

(2) This Alteration of the Ma- 

giſtrate brought an Alteration alſo 
ü SL 


upon the whole Face of their Af - 
fairs, fo that Hope and Confidence 
took place in an Inſtant of Fear 
and Conſternation. See what one 
Man ſometimes can do. Omnia 
repentè mutaverat Imperator mu- 
tatus, ſaith Livy, alia Spes, alius 
animus Hominum, Fortuna quoque, 
alia urbs videri. This happened 
in the third Year of the gõth O- 
lympiag, in the Year of Rome 359. 
Camillus might then be about 50 
Years of Age. - 

(3) That is the Roman Games, 


which, properly ſpeaking, were a 


Sort of Tournament performed in 
the Circus, for which reaſon t 


were likewiſe called Magi Cir- 
is. Virg 


cenſes, Magni Cercenſibus I 
They were eſtabliſhed originally by 
Tarquinus Priſcus, in Honour of 
Fupiter Funo, and Minerva, They 
were celebrated on the 4th of 
September, and held for nine Days 
rogether, The Reader will find 
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and rebuild the Temple of the Goddeſs whom the 
Romans call (1) Matuta the Mother; the ſame with 
Leucothoe, if a Judgment may be made of it from 
the Ceremonies uſed in her Sacrifices; for leading 
(2) a Servant-maid into the ſecret Part of the 
Temple, they there buffer her, and then drive her 
out again: (3) They carry in their Arms their 


a Deſcription of them at large in 
the Notes upon the Life of Corio- 


(1) This Temple was original- 
ly built by Servius Tullius. Ma- 
tuta was the ſame with Leucothoe, 
or Ino, the Siſter of Semele, Bac- 
chus his Mother. 
(2) In became fo implacably 
Jealous of one of her female Slaves, 
with whom ſhe perceiy'd ber Huſ- 
band Athamas was in love to Di- 
ſtraction, that ſhe hated all the reſt 
for her fake. For which Reaſon 
the Romans, when they had dei- 
fied her, thought they could not 
worſhip her more acceptably than 
by eſpouſing her Reſentments ; 
therefore in their Sacrifices to her 
they forbid all Slaves Admiſſion 
into her Temple, only they ſuf. 
fered One to enter, who repreſen- 
ted Athamas's Miſtreſs, and when 
they had ſoundly buffetted her they 
.turn'd her out again. 
(3) This is the genuine Senſe 
.of the Paſſage, which has been 
: miſunderſtood by the Interpreters, 
and has been generally tran ſlated, 
they embrace their Brother Children 
more than their owt. Su, Fe- 
Se: ſignifies to embrace, but itlike- 
wiſe fignifies to bear, or carry in 
ones Arms; and that is the ſignifi- 
cation of it in this Place. Ino had 
been a very unhappy Mother, for 
. ſhe had ſeen her Son Learchus ſlain 


thrown herſelf headlong | 
Sea with her other Son Melicertes. 
But ſhe had been a more fortunate 
| Aunt, for ſhe had preſery'd Bac- 
chus, the Son of her Siſter Semelez 
for which Reaſon the Roman Mx 
trons offered to her their Brother's, 
or their Siſter's Children, and not 
their own, 
ed by Ovid in his 6th Book 4e 
Faſtis. 


| Brother's 


This we find explain- 


Non tamen hanc pro Stirpe ſus pi 


Mater adoret: © 


Ipſa parum felix viſa fuiſſe Pa- 
rens. — 1 
Alterius prolem potius mandabitis 


I - 
Utilior Baccho, 


quam fuit ills 
ſuis. : 


Let not the pious Matron bend the 


Knee, 3 


Or ſuppliant bow for her own Pre 


2 I 3 | 
A 725 Mother did the Goddeſs 


prove, | 


Nor will a Mother's Tears the God- 


| 


by her Husband Acharas, and had 


deſs move. . 
Thy Brother's Offspring rather bt 
| 1 Care, ; * 
Or for thy Siſter's Child addreſs thy' 

Prayer. 

For ſhe who in her Own was mf 


accurs d, | 
Her Nephew Bacchus fortunately 
nurs d. 


into the 
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CAMILLUS. 
Brother's Children, not their own, and offer Them 
to the Goddeſs 3 and repreſent in the Sacrifices 


whatever befel Bacchus's Nurſes, and what In 


ſuffer'd from rhe Jealouſie of Juno, who was in- 
cenſed againſt her, for having nurtur'd the Son of 
her Rival. Camillus having made theſe Vows, 
marched into the Country of the Faliſces, and in a 
great Battel overthrew Them and the Capenates, 
their Confederates. Afterwards he turned to the 
Siege of Veii, and finding that ro take it by A.- 
ſault would prove a difficult and hazardous Attempt, 
he cut Mines under Ground, the Earth about 
the City being eaſy to break up, allowing as 
much depth as would be ſufficient for craig on 
the Works, without being diſcovered by the Enemy. 
This Deſign going on in a hopeful way, he ordered 
a general Aſſault to be made upon the City, in or- 


der to draw the Beſieged on to the Walls, whilſt they 


that worked under Ground in the Mines were in- 
ſenſibly, without being perceived, got within the 
Caſtle, under the Temple of Juno, which was the 


greateſt and moſt celebrated in all the City. It is re- 


ported, that the Prince of the Taſcans was at that very 
time at his Devotions, and that the Prieſt, after he had 
looked into the Entrails of the Beaſt, ſhould cry out 
with a loud Voice, That the Gods would give the Vi- 
Cory to Thoſe that ſhould finiſh thoſe Sacrifices : And that 
the Romans who were in the Mines hearing the 
Words, immediately pull'd down the Floor, and 


By this it appears, that the Ce- known, or underſtood. By This we 
remony conſiſted not in embrz- | ſee the Goddeſs was bubbled by 
eing. but bearing in their Arms, | her Worſhippers, who put the 
offering to the Goddeſs, and re- Change upon her, and knowing 
commending to her Protection: her ill Temper, found a means to 
and This is undoubtedly Plutarch's | clude ir, by caufing their Infants. 
Meaning. The Paſſage thus un- [to be preſented. to her, not by 
derſtood is very clear, and untolds | their Mothers but their Aunts, and 
to us a ſingular Ceremony, which | by that-Artifice obtain'd wha: they 
otherwiſe we ſhould not have wanted, 
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aſcending with noiſe and claſhing of Weipons fright- 
ed away the Enemy, and ſnatching up the Entrails 
carried them to Camillas. (1) But this may look like 
a Fable. The City being taken by Storm, and the 
Soldiers buſied in pillaging and gathering an infi- 

nite. Quantity of Riches and Spoil, Camillus from 
the Caſtle viewing what was done, at firſt wept 
for Pity z and when They that were by congratu- 


lated his good Succeſs, he lift up his Hands to Hea- 


ven, and broke out into this Prayer. O moſt mighty 
Jupiter, and ye Gods that are Judges of good and evil 
Actions; Ye know that not without juſt Cauſe, but 
conſtrained by neceſſity, we have been forced to revenge 


our ſelves on the City of our unrighteous aud implacable - 


Enemies. But if in the viciſſitude of things, there be 
any Calamity due, to countervail this great Felicity, 1 
beg that it may be diverted from the City and Army of 
the Romans, (2) and with as little hurt as 9 

fall 


(1) Here Plutarch follows Li- r. with as little Hurt as may 
vs Reflection, who after having | be. It is no ſurpriſing Proof of 
related a Particularity of ſo exrra- | our Virtue to requeſt vf the Gods 
ordinary a Nature, adds; Sed in re- | to throw on us ſome {light Miſ- 
bus tam antiquis ſi que ſimilia ve- fortune in order to avert the great- 
ri ſunt pro veris accipiantur, ſatis | eſt Calamities from our Country, 
habeam. Hac ad Oftentationem | A Man with a moderate Share of 
Scene gaudentis miraculis aptiora, | Patriotiſm may do as much. Ca- 
quam ad fidem, neque affirmare, | millus therefore made' the quite 
neque refell re operæ Pretium eſt. But | contrary Requeſt, He deſir d the 
in things of ſo remote a Date it will | Gods to pour on him the greateſt 
be ſufficient to have That which is | of Evils, if that might be a means 
probable to paſs for true. I do not | to ſecure his Country from the 
think it worth my while, either to | ſmalleſt. Theſe are his Words. 
maintain, or refute ſuch Incidents, | Ut eam invidiam lenire ſuo priva- 
which are fitter for the mou of the | to in commodo, quam minimo pub- 
Stage, delighting in marvellous E- | lico Populi Romani liceret. That 


vents, than the Exatineſs of Hi- | the Envy of the Gods might be . 


for. : ton'd rather by his own private Miſ- 

17 ) Livy, who has inſerted this | fortunes, than by the leaſt Harm to 
Prayer in his Hiſtory, has not qua- | the Romans. This is the Demand 
lified it with that Modification ſo | of a great and good Man. Thus 
unworthy of Camillus, $>ay is in like manner we ſee Valerms 
| | | Maximus, 
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C AMIL LVS. 
fall upon my own Head, Having ſaid theſe Words, 


and juſt turning about (as the Cuſtom of the Ro- 


mans is to turn to the right when they worſhip or 
pray) he fell flat to the Ground, to the aſtoniſh- 


ment of all that were preſent. But recovering 
himſelf preſently from the Fall, he told them, thar 


Maximus, a very judicious Writer, 
put the ſame Prayer in the Mouth 
of Camillus. Precatus ut ſi cui 
Deorum nimia Felicitas Populi Ro- 
mani videretur ejus Invidia ſuo ali- 
quo Incommodo ſatiaretur. Where 
the Word aliquo is not to be taken 
in a qualifying or reſtrictive Senſe, 
but Loniies quolibet, Any whate- 
ver; whatever the Gods ſhall 
pleaſe; as is evident from the 
fame Author, who adds, His Vir- 


tue equally appear d in the Good he 


had done his Country, and in his 
Readineſs to have whatever was bad 
to be diverted from her, and pou- 


red on his own Head. qua enim 
_ Virtutis & bona Patrie auxiſſe, & 


Mala in ſe transferre voluiſſe. The 
ſame Prayer was made a long time 


after by Paulus Emilius, who 


when he had finiſh'd the Macedo- 
nian War with Honour and Suc- 
ceſs, deſired of the Gods, ut ſi- 


quis eorum invideret Operibus, ac 


Fortune ſue in Ipſum. potius ſevi- 
rent quam in Re licam, From 
whence therefore ariſeth this Dif- 
ference between Plutarch and Li. 
vy? I hope I may be allowed to 
offer my Opinion upon the Caſe, 
Plutarch was miſ- led by the Paſ- 


ſage in Livy, where the Word 


quam ſtands for potius quam, 
which Plutarch being not aware 
of, he ſeparated it from the latter, 
and joined it to. the former Part 
of the Sentence: he read it, at eam 


Invidiam lenire ſuo privato incom- 


modo quam minimo. publico populi 
Romani liceret. Plutarch was not 
ſo well skilled in the Roman Lan- 


guage as to find out the Beauty of 


the Word quam, when put for po- 
tius quam. The learned Grenovius 
entered very juſtly into the Senſe 
of this Paſſage, and was ſenſible 
that Camillus deſired that the En- 
vy of the Gods might be averted 
and appeaſed rather by his own 
Domeſtick Misfortunes than by the 
leaſt Miſhap that might befal his 
Country Accordingly in his E- 
dition of Platareh in 1645, he in- 


conteſtably eſtabliſneth this Expli- 


cation. Vera pietas Camilli in Pa- 
triam, ſaith he, exigit hanc Sen- 


tentiam, ut omne deprecetur Pa- 


triaæ, mque ſuum Caput-verti pe- 
tat; — cloſeth his Obſervation 


with theſe Words, notandus hic, 


ne in poſterum alios fallat, Plu- 
tarchus, qui Livium nec cepit nec 
bene reddidit. A Mark ought to be 
put upon Plutarch's overſight in this 
place, to prevent any one's being miſ- 
led by him hereafter. He did not 
underſtand, and conſequently knew 
not how to tranſlate Livy as he 
ſhould have done. For, adds he, 
Camillus did not in Livy, any more 


than did Paulus Amiliusm Velleius,. 


demand any Mitigation or Abate- 
ment of the Puniſhments it ſhould 
pleaſe the Gods to inflict upon him, 
he only defired they might be di- 
— from the Romans, and fall 


upon himſelf, 
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it had ſucceeded to his wiſh, (1) a ſmall mil. 
chance in recompence of the greateſt good for- 


tune. ER | | 
Having ſacked the City, he reſolved, according 


as he had vowed, to carry Juno's Image unto Rome; 
and the Workmen being ready for that purpoſe, 
he ſacrificed to the Goddeſs, and made his Sup- 


plications, that ſhe would be pleaſed to accept of 
their Devotion toward her, and graciouſly vouch- 
ſafe to accept of a Place among the Gods that 
preſided at Rome: They ſay, that the Statue an- 
ſwered in a low Voice, that ſhe was ready and wil- 
ling to go. Livy writes, that in praying, Camillus 
touched the Goddeſs, and invited her; and that 
ſome of the ſtanders-by cryed out, hat ſhe was 


willing. They who contend moſt for the Truth 


of this Miracle have the wonderful Fortune of that 


City on their fides, which from a ſmall and con- 


temptible beginning, attained to ſuch Greatneſs 
and Power as it could never have done, without 
thoſe many and great manifeſtations of God up- 
on all occaſions appearing for it. Beſides, they 
produce other Wonders of the like nature, as the 
often ſweating of Statues, and that they have ſome- 


(1) This was a ſmall Misfor- 
tune indeed, and a very eaſy Com- 
poſition, It is certain that the 
Heathensg were very careful either 
to accomplifh, or evade the Ora- 
clesand Menaces of their Gods by 
favourable, tho generally far- fetch 
Applications. However it is very 
unlikely that a Man of Camillus's 
Years and Gravity would venture 
to expoſe himſelt in ſuch a Mar- 
ner before ſo many People, who, 
ſuperſtitious as they were, could 
not have forborn ridicvling ſo tri- 


fling a Circumſtance. This piece 


of the Hiſtory is of the ſame Stamp 


with the preceding; it is a conti- 


nuance of the fame Blunder. It 


is ſurpriſing that Plutarch ſnould 


chuſe rather to father ſo childiſh 
a Sentiment upon Camillus, than to 
follow Livy, who like a Man of 
good Senſe tells us, that in time 
the Event made it conjectured, 
that this Fall of Camillus was 2 
preſage of his Condemnation and 
Baniſhment, Fdque omen pemi- 


nuiſſe poſtea eventu rem conjectan- 


tibus viſum ad damnationem ipſius 
Camilli; which we have farther 
confirmed by Valerius Maximus, 
quod omen ad damnationem, qua 
- oppreſſus eſt, pertinuiſſe viſum 
tits 


times 
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times been heard to groan; as likewiſe, that Some 
would ſhew their diſpleaſure by turning their Faces 


aſide, Others their approbation by a kind Look, 
as many Writers before our times have related; and 
We our ſelves could relate divers wonderful things 


which we have heard from Men of our own time, 


which are not lightly to be rejected. But to give 
too eaſy credit to ſuch things, or wholly to disbe- 


lieve them, is equally dangerous, by reaſon of hu- 


man infirmity, which hath no bounds or command 
of it ſelf, bur is ſometimes carried to ſuperſtition 


and dotage, otherwhile to the contempt and neg- 


lect of all Religion: But 'tis beſt to uſe Caution, 
and avoid Extremes. And yet Camillus, whether 
puffed up wich the greatneſs of the Action, to have 


von a City that was competitor with Rome, and had 
held out a ten years Siege, or exalted with the 


flattery of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed to 
himſelf more than became a civil and legal Magi- 
ſtrate. Among other things was the pride and 
haughtineſs of his Triumph, driving through Rome 


in a Chariot drawn with four White Horſes, no Ge- 


neral either before or ſince having done the like; for 
the Romans eſteem That Carriage to be ſacred, and 


peculiar only to the King and Father of the Gods. 


This alienated the hearts of the Citizens from him, 
who were not accuſtomed to ſuch an appearance 
of Pride and Grandeur. | | 
The ſecond Pique they had againſt him, was his 


oppoling the Law by which the City was to be di- 
vided; for the Tribunes of the People propos'd a. 
Law, that the People and Senate ſhould each be 


divided into two Parts, One of which ſhould re- 
main at home, the Other, as the lot ſnould give it, 
remove to the new-taken City. By which means 


they ſhould not only have much more Room, but 


by the advantage of two great and fair Cities be 
better able to maintain their Territories, and ſecure 
E 4 - the 
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the reſtof · their Fortunes from any attempts of their 


Enemies. Ihe People therefore, who were now 
grown rich and numerous, greedily embraced it, 
and in great Crouds began to be tumultuous in the 

ublick Courts, demanding to have it put to the 
Vote. But the Senate and ableſt Citizens judging 
3 Proceedings of the I ribunes to tend rather to 
the Deſtruction than Diviſion of Rome, yet unable 


to bear up againſt it themſelves, flew to Camillus 


for aſſiſtance , who fearing to come to an openrup-» 


ture, by continual flinging in new occaſions to bu- 


ſy and employ their heads, made a ſhift to ſtave off 
the Law. For theſe things he was diſreliſh'd by 
the People. But the greateſt and moſt apparent 
cauſe of their Hatred againſt him, aroſe from the 
Tenths of the Spoil, the Multiiude having herein, 
if not ſo juſt, yet a plauſible pretence againſt him. 
For it ſeems, as he went to the Siege of Feit, he 
had vowed to Apollo, that if he took the City, he 
would dedicate to Him the tenth of the Spoil. The 
City being taken and ſacked, whether he was loth 
to diſoblige the Soldiers at that time, or that thro! 
multitude of Buſineſs” he had forgotten his Vow, 
he ſuffer'd them to enjoy that part of the Spoils 
alſo. Some time afterwards, when his Authorit 

was laid down, he brought the Matter before the 
Senate; and the Prieſts at the ſame time reported 
out of the Sacrifices, that the Anger of the Gods 
was portended, and that they were not to be appeaſ- 


ed without Expiation and Offerings. The Senate 


decreed the Obligation to be in force. 
But ſeeing it was difficult for every one to pro- 
duce the very ſame things they had taken, to be 


divided anew, they ordained that every one upon 


Oath ſhould bring into the Publick the tenth 
part of his gain. This ſeem'd very ſevere and grie- 
vous to the Soldiers, who ceaſed not to murmur, 
that poor Men, and ſuch as had endured ſo much 


labour 
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labour and travail in the War, ſhould be forced, 


out of what they had gained and ſpent, to bring in 
ſo gteat a proportion. Camillus being aſſaulted by 


their Clamour and Tumults, for want of a better 
Excuſe, betook himſelf to the meaneſt of De- 
fences, by confeſſing he had forgotten his Vow.z 
but they complain d that he who then vowed the 


tenth of che Enemy, now levied it out of the 


tenths of the Citizens. Nevertheleſs, every one 
having brought in his proportion, it was decreed, 
that out of it a Bowl of maſſy Gold ſhould be 
made and ſent to Delphi. But there was great 


ſcarcity of Gold in the City; and when the Magi- 


ſtrates were conſidering where to get it, the Ko- 


themſelves, out of the golden Ornaments they wore, 


contributed as much as went to the 3 the 


Offering, which in weight came to eight Talents 


of Gold. The Senate, to give them the Honour 
they had deſerved, ordained that Funeral Orations 


ſhould be uſed at the Qbſequies of Women, as well 
as Men; it having neverbefore been a Cuſtom chat 
any Woman after Death was publickly praiſed. Chu- 


ſing out therefore three of the chief of the Nobilir 
for Ambaſſadors, they ſent them in a large V eſſel, 


or Galley, well mann' d, and ſumptuouſly adorned. 
It was Winter, and the Sea was calm: however, 


it is remarkable, that being brought almoſt to the 
very brink of Deſtruction, beyond all Expectation, 


they eſcaped the Danger. For hard by the Iſles 


of Aolus, the Winds ſlacking, the Gallies of the 


Lipareans came upon them, taking them for Pi- 
rates. But when they held up their Hands in 


ſuppliant manner, the Lipareans forbore violence, 
only faſtned their Ship, and towed her into the 
Harbour, where they expoſed to Sale their Goods 


and Perſons, adjudging them to be lawful Prize. 


But by the Virtue and Intereſt of one Man, 
| | (1) Tima- 


man Ladies meeting together, and conſulting among 
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(i) Timaſithius by Name, who was Governor of 
that Place, and uſed his utmoſt Perſuaſion, ' the 
were with much ado diſmiſſed. Beſides, he himſelf 
joined ſome of his own Veſſels with them, toaccom- 

y them in their Voyage, and aſſiſt them at 
the Dedication: (2) For which he received Ho- 
nours at Rome according as he had deſerved. And 
now the Tribunes of the People _—_ reſuming the 
Law about the diviſion of the City, the War a- 
gainſt the Faliſci luckily broke out, giving liberty 
to the Nobility to chuſe what Magiſtrates they 
pleaſed, who thereupon choſe Camillus Military 
Tribune, with five other Aſſociates; Affairs then 
requiring a Commander of Authority and Reputa- 
tion, and one well expericnced in War. When 
the People had ratified the Election, Camillus 
marched with his Forces into the Territories of 
the Faliſci, and beſieged Falerii a well-fenced City, 
and plentifully ſtored with all neceſſaries of War: 
And tho' he perceived it would be no ſmall Work 
to take it, nor little time ſpent about it, yet he was 
willing to exerciſe the Cirizens, and keep them 
doing abroad, that they might have no leiſure, 
idling at home, to follow the Tribunes into Fac- 
tion and Sedition. Which remedy the Romans 
conſtantly uſed, like good Phyſicians, throwing out 
thoſe violent Humours that would otherwiſe di- 
ſturb the Commonwealth. The Falerians, truſting 
to the Strength of their City, which was well for- 
tified on all ſides, made ſo little account of the 
Siege, that beſide Thoſe that guarded the Walls, 
the reſt, as in Times of Peace, walked the Streets 
in their common Habits. The Boys went to 


(1) Zrvy thought be gave him (2) The Senate decreed, that 
the higheit Commendation when | the Right of Hoſpitality ſhould be 
he ſaid, Vir Romanis Similior quam | eſtabliſhed between him and the 
Suits, A Man more lite the Ro- Romans, and made him Preſents 
mans than his Fellow Citixens. | at the Publick Charge. 
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-School, and were led by their Maſter to play and 


exerciſe about the Towu- walls; for the Faleriaxs, 
like the Grecians, uſed one publick School, to the 


end, their Children being brought up together, 
might betimes learn to converſe and be familiar 


with one another. | 

This, School-maſter deſigning to betray the Fa- 
lerians by their Children, led them out every day 
under the Town-wall; at firſt but a little way, and 
when they had exerciſed brought them home a- 
gain. Afterwards by degrees he drew them farther 
and farther, till by practice he had made them Bold 
and Fearleſs, as if no Danger was near them. At 


laſt, having got them all together, he brought 
them to the Out- guard of the Romans, and delive- 


red them up, demanding to be led to Camillus. 
Where being come, and ſtanding in the middle, he 
ſaid, That he was the Maſter and Teacher of thoſe 
Children, but preferring His Favour before all other 
Obligations, he was come to deliver up his Charge to 
him, and in that the whole City. When Camillus 
had heard him out, he was ſtruck with the horror 
of ſo treacherous an Act; and turning to the Stan- 
ders-by, he ſaid, Mhat a ſad thing is War, which is 
the Cauſe of ſo much Injuſtice and Violence] (1) 
But 10 good Men there are certian Laws even in 


War it ſelf, and Victory is not ſo greedily to be hunted 
after, as not to avoid the reproach of having gained it 


by baſe and unworthy Actions; for it becomes a great 


General to rely on his own Virtue, and not on the De- 


ceit and Treachery of Others. Which ſaid, he com- 
manded his Officers to tear off his Clothes, and 
bind his Hands behind him, and give the Boys Rods 
and Scourges, to puniſh the Traitor, and drive him 


i 1) Sunt & belli ficut Pacis j compare the Diſcourſe which Li- 


' Fura, juſteque ea non minus quam ſ vy puts in Camillus's Mouth on 


fortiter didicimus genere. Liv. lib. 5. |this Occaſion, with what . Plu- 


c. 27. It is worth the ou to ;arch makes him ſay in this Place. 
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back to the City. By this time the Falerii had un- 
derſtood the Treachery of the 'School-maſter z and 
the City, as in ſuch a general Calamity it muſt 
needs be, was full of Lamentatiom and Cries, the 
Honourable Men and W omen running in Diſtraction 
about the Walls and Gates; when behold the Boys 
came whipping their Maſter on, naked and bound, 
calling Camillus their Saviour, their God, their Fa- 
ther; inſomuch that it ſtruck not only into the 
Parents, but the reſt of the Citizens that ſaw what 
Was done, ſuch an Admiration and Love of Camil- 
lus's Juſtice, that immediately running into Coun- 
Ci], they ſent Ambaſſadors to him, to reſign what- 
ever they had to his diſpoſal. Camillus ſent them 
to Rome, where being brought into the Senate, 
they ſpoke to this purpoſe: - That the Romans, pre- 
ferring Juſtice before Victory, had taught them rather 
io embrace Submi ſſion than Liberty ; that they could 
nat confeſs Themſelves to be ſomuch inferior in Strength, 
&s they muſt acknowledge Them to be ſuperior in Virtue. 
The Senate remitted the whole matter to Camillus, 
to judge and order as he thought fit: Who taking 
a Sum of Money of the Falerians, and making a 
Peace with the whole Nation of the Faliſci, re- 
turned home. But the Soldiers, who expected to 


have had the Pillage of the City, when they came 


to Rome empty- handed, railed againſt Camillus a- 
mong their Fellow- Citizens, as a Hater of the Peo- 
ple, and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the Intereſt 
of the Poor. Afterwards, when the Tribunes of 
the People again propoſed the Law for dividing 
the City, Camillus, of all others, moſt openly ap- 
peared againſt it, ſparing no Pains, but inveighi 
with all boldneſs againſt the Promoters of it; 
that by his Authority he perſuaded the People, even 
againſt their Inclinations, to drop the Law: But 
the People inwardly hated him for it, as ſoon after 
appeared; for thoꝰ a great Misfortune befel him in his 


f 


Family, (one of his Sons dying of a Diſcaſe) yet 

the Commiſeration of his Caſe could not in the leaſt 
make them' abate of their Malice. And indeed he 
took this Loſs with immoderate Sòrrow, being a 
Man naturally of a mild and tender Diſpoſition; 
even that Day when the Accuſation was preferred 
againſt him he kept Houſt, and was ſhurup a cloſe 
Mourner with the Women. His Accuſer was Li- 
cius Apuleius; the Crime, Fraud in the Tuſcan Spoils: 
And accordingly it was given out, that there were 
found with him certain Braſs Gates, part of thoſe 
Spoils. The People were exaſperared'againſt him, 
and it was plain they would take hold of the leaſt 
pretence and occaſion to condemn him. Where- 
fore gathering together his Friends and Fellow- 
Soldiers, arid ſuch as had bore Command with him, 
4 conſiderable number in all, he befought them, 

that they would nor ſuffer him to be unjuſtly chruſh- 
ed under falſe Accuſations, and left the mock and 
ſcorn of his Enemies. His Friends having adviſed 
and conſulted among themſelves, made Anſwer, 


That as to the Sentence, they did not ſee how 


they could help him, but that they would contri- 
bute to whatſoever Fine ſhould' be ſet upon him. 
Not able to endure ſo great an Indignity, he re- 
ſolved in his Anger to leave the City, and go into 
Exile. Wherefore having taken leave of his Wife, 
and his Son, (1) he went filently to the Gate of the 
City, where making a ſtand, and turning himſelf 
about, he ſtretched out his Hands to the Capitol, 
and prayed to the Gods, That if without any Fault of 
his own, but merely through the Malice and Violence 


of the People, he was driven into Baniſhment, the 


Romans might quickly have Cauſe to repent of it ; and 


that all Mankind might viſibly perceive that they 


11) This was four Years after Yor of the 98th Olympiad, and 
the Reduction of Falerii, the 3ft of Rome 365. 0 
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.* mweeded bis Aſſiſtance, and longed for bis return. Thus f 
like Achilles, having left his Imprecations on the 2 
Citizens, he went into Baniſhment; ſo that neither 2 
appearing, or making defence, he was condemned a 
in the Sum of fifty thouſand Aſſes, which reduced c 
to Silver, made a thouſand five hundred Drachma's; 4 
for an Ae, with regard to Silver, was a tenth 7 
art in Value of a Silver Coin to which it gave y 
enomination, viz. a Denarins. There is not a p 
Roman but does believe that immediately upon the 7 
Prayers of Camillus, a ſudden Judgment followed 7 
at the Heels, and that he received a ſufficient Re- h 
venge for the Injuſtice done to him; which tho 
we cannot think was pleaſant, but rather grievous 0 
and bitter to him, yet it was very remarkable, and 5 
noiſed over the whole World: For ſuch Venge- a 
ance fell upon the City of Rome, and ſuch diſmal ' = 
times ſucceeded, as drew along with them all man- ſ. 
ner of Dangers and Deaths, accompanied with Diſ- a1 
grace and Infamy : Whether or no this was meerly n 
a work of Chance or Fortune, (1) or of ſome = 
God, whoſe Office it was to ſee that injured Vir? KM a 
tue ſhould not go unpuniſhed, I do not determine. f 
The firſt Token that ſeemed to threaten ſome Miſ- -- 
chief to enſue, was (2) the Death of the Cenſor, ( 
which happened in the Month of July; for the 0 


Romans have a religious Reverence for the Office of x 
a Cenſor, and eſteem it a ſacred thing. The ſe- q 
cond was, That juſt before Camillus went into Ex- ſ 
ile, Marcus Cedicius, a Perſon of no great Quality, a 
W; 
I 


(1) It was the Goddeſs Neme- | ed to die in his Office they reli- 
fs, to whom the Ancients aſcrib- 22 forbore naming another in 
ed the Care or Office of puniſhing his Place, becauſe ſoon after This 


evil Actions, particularly Pride and | the City was taken. Nay, they 
Ingratitude. were ſo ſcrupulous in that Parti- If 
(2) The Cenſor was C. Julius,] cular, that they obliged the Ocher - 


who dying that Year they named | Cenſor to quit his Dignity upon 
M. Cornelius to ſucceed him; but] the Death of his Collegue, when- 
ever after when a Cenſor happen- | ever that happened, | 


nor 


CAMILLUS _ 
nor of the Rank of Senators, but eſteemed a ſober 


and credible Man, reported to the Military Tribunes - 


a thing worthy their Conſideration: 'That going 
along the Night before in that Street which is 
called the New Way, and being called upon by 
a huge Voice, he turned about but could ſee 
no Body, but heard a Voice bigger than a Man's, 
which ſaid theſe Words: Go, Marcus Cedicius, 
and early in the Morning tell the Military Tribunes, 
that ſuddenly they are to eupect the Gauls. But the 
Tribunes made a mock and ſport with the Story; 
however Camillus's diſgrace followed ſoon after. 

The Gauls are deſcended originally of the (1) 
Celtæ, and are reported by reaſon of their vaſt Num- 
bers to have left their Country, which was not 
able to ſuſtain them all, and ro have gone in ſearch 
of other more fertile places. And being many thou- 


ſands of them young Men and able to bear Arms, 
and carrying with them a greater number of Wo- 


men and young Children, Some of them paſſing the 
Kiphæan Mountains, fell upon the Northern Ocean, 
and poſſeſſed the utmoſt bounds of Europe; Others 
ſeating themſelves between the Pyrenæan Moun- 
tain and the Alps, for along time lived near to the 
(2) Senones and Celtorii. But afterwards taſting 
of the Wine which was then firſt brought them our 
of Italy, they were all ſo much taken with the Li- 
quor, and tranſported with the unuſual Delight, that 


inatching up their Arms, and taking their Parents 


along with them, they marched directly to the 
Alps to find out that Country which yielded ſuch 
Fruit, eſteeming all others barren and unpleaſant. 


(1) The Ancients call'd all the] Troyes, as far up as Paris. It is not 
Inhabitants of the Weſt and North, | known who the Celtorii were. Or- 
as far as Scythia, by the common | telius thinks there is an Error in 
Name of Celta. Strab. lib. 1. | the Text. Vid. Liv. lib, 5. c. 31. 
2) Tbe Country of the Seno- 3 * 7 
nes contained Sens, Auxerre and 


He 
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the chief Inſtigator to draw them into Haly,. wag 


ſaid to be one Arron a Tuſcan, a Man of Noble 
Extraction, by Nature not Evil, but provoked to 
it upon this Occaſion: He was Guardian to an Or- 

phan, one of the richeſt of that Country, and much 
admired for his Beauty, his Name Lucumo ; from 
his Childhood he had been bred up with Arron in 
bis Family, and now grown up, he left not the 


Houſe, pretending to take great delight in his Con- 
verſation; thus for a great while together he ſe- 


cretly enjoyed Arron's Wife, corrupting, and being 
corrupted by her. But when they were Both fo 


far gone in their Paſſions, that they could neither 


refrain their Luſt or conceal it, the young Man 
ſeized the Woman, and openly carried her away. 
The Husband going to Law, and over-power'd in 
the Multitude of Friends and Money, left his own 
Country z and hearing of the State of the Gauls, 
went to them, and was Conductor of that Ex- 
pedition into Italy. At firſt coming they eaſily 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all that Country which an- 
tiently the Tuſcans inhabited, reaching from the 
Alps to both the Seas, as the Names themſelves 
witneſs; for the North Sea Adria is ſo called from 
the Tu/can City Adria, and That which lies on the 


other fide to the South is called the Tuſcan Sea. All 


the Country is well planted with Trees, has pleaſant 


and rich Paſture, and is well watered with Rivers. It 


had eighteen fair and ſtately Cities, excellently ſeated 
for Induſtry and Trade, and plentifylly provided 
for all Pleaſures and Delights. The Gazls caſting 
our the Tuſcans, ſeated themſelves in them: But 
theſe things were done long before. 
But the Gauls at this time were beſieging Clu/- 
um, a Tuſcan City. The Clufians ſent to the Romans 
for Succour, deſiring them to interpoſe with the 
Barbarians by their Letters and Ambaſſadors. There 
. | Were 
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were ſent three of the Family of the Fabii, Perſons 
of the greateſt Quality, and moſt honourable in the 
City. The Gauls received them courteouſly in re- 
ſpect to the Name of Rome; and giving over the 


Aſſault which was then making upon the Walls, 
came to Conference with them; where the Ambaſ- 


ſadors asking what Injury they had received of 


the Cluſians, that they thus invaded their City; 
Brennus, King of the Gault, ſmiling made Anſwer, 


The Cluſians do us Injury, in that, not able to till a 
mall Parcel of Ground, they muſt needs poſſeſs a great 


Territory, and will not communicate any part to us, 
who are Strangers, many in number, and poor. In the 
ſame nature, O ye Romans, formerly the Albans, Fi- 
denates and Ardeates, and now lately the Veians and 
Capenates, and many of the Faliſces and Volſces did 


you Injury; upon whom ye make War if they do not 


yield you part of what they poſſeſs, ye make Slaves of 
them, ye waſte and ſpoil their Country, and ruin their 
Cities neither in ſo doing are ye cruel or unjuſt, but 


follow that moſt antient of all Laws, which gives the 
_ things of the feeble to the ſtrong; for ſo it is from God 
himſelf down to the Beaſts, Nature teaching all theſe 
that the ſtronger is to tate Advantage of the weaker. 


Leave off therefore to pity the Cluſians whom wwe be 


 feege, left ye teach the Gauls to be good and compaſſio= 


nate to Thoſe that are oppreſſed by you. By this An» 
ſwer the Romans perceived that Brennus was not to 


be, treated with; ſo they went into Cluſium, and 


encouraged and ſtirred up the Inhabitants ro make 
a Sally with them upon the Barbarians, which they 


did either to try the ſtrength of the Cluſians, or to 


ſhew their Own. The Sally berg made, and the 
Fight growing hot about the Walls, one of the 
Fabii, Quintus Ambuſtus, being well mounted, and 


ſetting Spurs to his Horſe, made full againſt a Saul, 


a Man of huge Bulk and Stature, whom he faw 
advanced a great diſtance from the reſt. At the 
Vor. II. F = firſt 
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| firſt he was not perceived, through the ſharpneſs of : 


the Encounter, and the glittering of his Armour 
that hindred the fight of him; but when he had 
overthrown the Gaul, and was going to gather the 
Spoils, Brennus knew him, and invoking the Gods 
to be Witneſſes, that contrary to the known/and 
common Law of Nations, which is holily ob- 


. ſerved by all Mankind, he who came as an Ambaſ- 


ſador had committed Acts of Hoſtility, he drew. 
off his Men, and bidding the Cluſians farewel, led 

his Army directly to Rome. But not willing it 
ſhould look as if he took advantage of an Injury 
done by a particular Perſon, and was therefore 


ready to embrace any ſlight occaſion or pretence 


of Quarrel, he ſent an Herald to demand the Man 
in Puniſhment, and in the mean time marched lei- 
ſurely on. The Herald being arrived at Rome, and 


the Senate aſſembled, among many others that 


ſpoke againſt the Fabii, the Prieſts called Feciales 
were the moſt violent Proſecutors, who laying Re- 
ligion before the Senate, adviſed them to lay the 
whole guilt and expiation of the Fact upon him 
that committed it, as the beſt means of averting 


the Anger of the Gods from the reſt of the City. 
Theſe Feciales, Numa Pompilius, the mildeſt and 


uſteſt of Kings, conſtituted the Conſervators of 
Peace, and the Judges and Determiners of all Cauſes 
for which War might juſtifiably be made. The 
Senate referring the whole Matter to the People, 
and the Prieſts there as well asin the Senate plead- 
ing againſt Fabius, the Multitude did ſo little regard 
their Authority in religious matters, that in ſcorn 
and contempt of it, they choſe Fabius and the reſt 
of his Brethren Military Tribunes. The Gauls hear- ' 
ing this, in great Rage would no longer delay their 
March, but haſtned on with all the Speed they 


could make. The Places through which they 


marched, terrified with their Numbers, and ſuch 


dreadful 
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dreadful Preparations of War, and conſidering the 


violence fierceneſs of their Natures, began to 


give their Countries for loſt, not doubting but their 


Cities would quickly follow; but contrary to Ex- 
pectation they did no Injury as they paſſed, nor 
committed any Acts of hoſtility in the Countries 
they paſſed through; and when they went by any 
City they cried out, that they were going to Rome; 
that the Romans only were their Enemies, and that 
they took all others for their Friends. Thus whilſt the 
Barbarians were haſtning with all Speed, the Mili- 
tary Tribunes brought the Romans into the Field to 
be ready to engage them, being not inferior to the 
Gauls in Number, (for they were ne leſs than for- 
ty thouſand Foot) but moſt of them raw Soldiers, 
and ſuch as had never handled a Weapon before 3; 


beſides they had neglected to conſult the Gods, as 


they ought and uſed to do upon all difficulties, eſpe- 
cially War, but ran on without ſtaying for Prieſts 
or Sacrifice. No leſs did (1) the multitude of 


Commanders diſtract and confound their Proceed- 


ings; for before upon leſs occaſions they choſe a 


ſingle Perſon called Di&aror, being ſenſible of what 


great Importance it is in times of Danger, to have 


\ the Soldiers united under one General, who had 


abſolute. and unaccountable Power in his hands. 
Add to all, that the Remembrance of Camillus's - 
caſe was no ſmall hindrance to their Affairs, it bee 
ing grown a dangerous thing to command, without 
humouring and courting the Soldiers. In thiscon- 
dition they left the City, and encamped by the Ri- 
ver Allia, about eleven Miles from Rome, and not 
far from the Place where ir falleth into the Tyber 


where the Gauls coming upon them, and they 


(1) This is not the firſt nor i ſions of acknowledging the Truth 
ſingle Inſtance how fatal the Mul- Jof that Maxim in Homer, dx 
titude of Commanders have prov- fx ya03y ToAuxruparin as to 
ed. Hiſtory affords many Occa- payos kg. 
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ſhamefully en Bing without Order or Diſcipline, 
were miſerably defeated. The left Wing was im 
mediately driven into the River, and there utterly 
deſtroyed : The Right had leſs Damage, by declin- 
ing the ſhock, and from the low Grounds getting 
to the tops of the Hills, from whence many of them 
afterwards drop'd into the City; the Reſt, as man 
as eſcaped, (the Enemy being weary of the Slaugh- 
ter) ſtole by Night to Peii, giving Rome for gone, 
and all that was in it for loſt. This Battel was 
fought about the Summer Solſtice, the Moon be- 
ing at full, the very ſame Day in which formetly 
happened that ſad misfortune to the Fabii, when 
three hundred of that Name and Family were at 
one time cut off by the Taſcans. But from this 
ſecond loſs and defeat, as being greater than the 


former, the day got the name of Allienſis, from the 


River Alla, and ſtill retaineth it. But concerning 
unlucky Days, whether we ſhou'd eſteem any ſuch 
or no, or (1) whether Heraclitus did well in up- 
braiding Heſiod for diſtinguiſhing them into fortu- 

nate and unfortunate, as one ignorant that the na- 
ture of every Day is the ſame, I have diſcovered 
in another Place; but upon occaſion of this preſent 
Subject, I think it will not be amiſs to annex a few 
Examples relating to this Matter. On the (2) "_ 

5 0 
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(1) Eeſiod added at the End of 
his Book of Works and Days, 2 
ſmall Piece of Sixty four Verſes, 
wherein he treats of the Diffe- 
rence of Days, which he pretends 
are naturally bappy, or unhappy, 
or middling. By which it is evi- 
dent that this Superſtirion, with 
which the Minds-of a great many 
Chriſtians are till infected, is of 
a long ſtanding. The Heathens 
founded this Difference either on 
the occult Power of Numbers, or 
cn the Nature of the Divinities 


preſiding over each Day reſpeQive- 
ly, or on the Obſervation of 2 
Occurrences. C 

this Error nk 2 Yen 2 of 
Force, proving that all Days ate 
alike, and that whatever falls out ei- 
ther fortunate or otherwiſe, is not 
owing to any peculiar Influence of 
the Day whereon it happens, bur 
to a very different cauſe, that has 
no manner of Dependance either 
upon This or That Da | 


. 
* 


(2) And yet Heſiod had aſſert- 
| ed that the Fifth Day of every 
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of June the Bæotiaus happened to get two ſignal 
Victories, the one ebay; gm the ether 2 
raſtus, about three hundred Years before, when 
they overcame Lattamyas and the Theſſalians, and 
aſſerted the Liberty of Greece. Again, on the ſixth 
of Auguſt the Perfians were worſted by the Grecians 
at Marathon z on the third at Platææ, as alſo at 
Mycale; on the twenty ſixth at Arbeli. The Athe- 
nians about the full Moon in Auguſt got a Sea 
Victory about Naxus, under the Conduct of Cha- 
brias; about the twentieth at Salamin, as we have 
ſhewn in our Book of Days. April was very un- 
fortunate to the Barbarians, for in that Month A- 
lexander overcame Darius's General at Granicus, 
and the Carthaginians on the twenty fourth were 
beaten by Timoleon in Sicily; on which ſame 


Day and Month Troy ſeems to have been taken, as 
(1) Ephorus, Calliſthenes, Damaſtes and Phylarchus 


have related. On the other hand, the Month Jaly was 
not very lucky to the Grecians; for on the ſeventh 
Day of the ſame they were defeated by Antipater, 


| ac the Bartel in Cranon, and utterly ruined ; and 
before that in Cheronea they were defeated by Phi- 


lip; and on the very fame Day, ſame Month, and fame 
Year, they that went with Archidamus into Italy 
were there cut off by the Barbarians. The Car- 
thaginians obſerve the twenty ſecond of the ſame 


Month, as bringing with it the moſt and greateſt 


Month was unfortunate, becauſe y of his Works there was One that 
the Furies were then abroad. A | treated of the Trojan War. 
weighty Reaſon! accuſed of conſpiring ' againſt A. 


(1) Ephorus was Iſocrates's Di- 
ſciple, and wrote the Hiſtory of 
750 Years, in which he included 
all the Tranſactions both of the 
Greeks and Barbarians, from the 
Return of the Heraclide, . 

Calliſthenes wras Ariſtotle's Scho- 
lar and Relation, Among other 


lexander he was tortured to Death, 
tho innocent of the Accuſation. 
Damaſtet, one of Hellanicus's 


Scholars, was of Sigeum a Pro-—- 


montory in Troas, He wrote 2 
Greek Hiſtory, -and a Treatiſe of 
the Anceſtors of Thoſe who had 


been at the Siege of Troy. 
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* eir loſſes. I am not ignorant on the other 
fte, chat at rhe time of celebrating the Feaſt of 
Myferies, Thebes was deſtroyed by Alenander; and 
ter that, upon the ame twentieth of Auguß, on 
__. which Day they celebrated the Myſteries of Bac- 
bus, the Athenians received a Garriſon of the Ma- 
=  , cedonians: Se the fame. Day has been both fortu- 


1 
: 
\ 
k 
nate and unfortunate to the Romans, for on the ſelf · a 
ſiame Day they loſt their Camp under Cæpio, by - 5 
| the Cimbrians, and under the Conduct of Lucullus I 
' _ overcame the Armenians and Tipranes. King Atta- 
Ius and Pompey. died both on their Birth-days. I f 
c.̃ould reckon up ſeveral that have had variety of 0 
Portune on the ſame Day. However it be, the Ro- ] 
mans reckon the Day wherein they received this 
© |, © Defeat at Allia as unfortunate; and as Fear and Su- f 
perſtition are wont to encreaſe upon any Misfor- WU : 
tune, hey do not only diſtinſtuiſn That as Such in l 
_theit-Kalendar, but the Two next that follow it in l 
order in every Month throughout the Vear. But l 
I have diſcourſed this more accurately in my Book | 
of Roman Queſtioss - | 
And now after the Battel,, had the Gauls imme - | 
diately purſued thoſe that fled, there had been no | 
remedy but Rome muſt have wholly been ruined, | 
and Al who remaintd.-in it utterly deſtroyed; 
ſuch was the Terror that Thoſe: who eſcaped the 
- © Bartel had ftruck into the City at their Return, 
and ſo great afterwards was the Diſtraction and Con- 
fuſion. But the Cauls, not imagining their Victory 
tobe fo conſiderable, and overtaken with the pre- 
ſent Joy, fell to feaſting and dividing the Spoil, 
by which means they gave leiſure to Such a2 
Were for leaving the City to make thei? eſcape, and 
to Thoſe that remained to provide and prepare for 
their coming. For They who reſolved to ſtay at 
EKRone, quitting the reſt of the City, betock them- 
| , ſelyes to the Capitol, which they fortified with 
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all ſorts of Arins: * But · cheir firſt ãnd principal cate: -. 
was of their Holy Things, moſt of which they coe . 
veyed into the Capitol. But as for the Conſecra- 
ted Fire, the Veſtal Virxins took it up and fled a- 
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s and Mounds, and furniſhed with 


way with it, as Nikewiſe with other Holy Relicks. 


Some write that they preſerved nothing but that 
Ever-living Fire, which Numa had*ordained to be 


worſhipped as the Principle: of all things; for Fire 


is the moſt active thing in Nature, and all Genera- 


tion is Motion, or at leaft,with Motion J all other. 
parts of matter without warmth lie ſluggiſh and 
dead, and crave the Influence of Heat as their 
Life; which when it comes upon them, they pre- 


ſently fall to doing or ſuffering ſomething. Where- 
curious in ſuch things, 1 
hought 70 converſe with che 


fore Numa, a 
and for his Wisdom tho t 
Muſes, did conſecrate 


Man very 


and ordained. it to- be 


kept ever burning, in reſemblance of that Eternal 
Power which preſerveth and actuateth all Few. 1 


Others fay, that according to the uſage of the Gree 55 135 
_ the Fire always burns before Holy Places, to put 


us in mind of. the Purity of ſuch Places; but Foe 
there-were other things hid in the moſt decret p 
of the Temple, wMth* were kept from the ze 


of All except thoſe Virgins' which they call . 


ſtals. The moſt common Opinion was, that the 


Image of Pallas, brought into Italy by Æneas, was 


laid up there: Others ay, that the Samotbracian 
Gods lay * rellig a gt 9 "_ Darda- 


(1) The — Gt 3 4K 
ter Him Calliſtratus, Who wrote a 
Hiſtory of Samothrace, gave an 
account hom Cryſa the Daughter | r 

| of Pallas :marrying Dardanus, 
brought bim in -Dowry ſeveral 
Preſeuts ſhe. bad received from 


Minerva, conſiſting 


8 in tweo Statues 


nus 


that when the Arcadians, to avoid. 
he Deluge, had retired into Sam- 
hays Dardanus built a Temple 


concealed from every one, and 
eſtabliſh'd tho Form, or Manner of 


of that Goddeſs, and in ſome O- 


- 


* 


12 that afterwards by 
& = . -curry' 4 
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thers of the Gods ird abi, 
i. e. the Gods Great, or Powerful; 


to thoſe Gods whoſe, Names be 
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| nus carried them fo Troy, and when be bad built that | 


City, dedicated them there; that after. Troy was taken, 
Eneas ſtole them away, and kept them till bis com- 
ing into Italy. But They who pretend to underſtand 
more of theſe things, affirm, that there are two Bar- 
rels, not of any great Size, one of which.ſtands open, 
and bas nothing in it, the other full and ſealed up; 
but that neither of them is to be ſeen but by the moſt 


Holy Virgins. Others think, that They who ſay 


this are deceived, becauſe the Virgins put moſt of 
their holy things into two Barrels, and hid them 
under Ground in the Temple of Quirinus, and that 
from hence that Place to this Day bears the Sur- 
name of Barrels, or Doliola. However it be, . tak- 
ing the choiceft and moſt venerable. things they 
had, they fled away with them, ſhaping their 
Courſe along the River fide, where Lucius Albinus, 


a ſimple Citizen of Rome, who among Others was 


making his eſcape, overtook them, having his W ife, 
Children and Goods in a Cart; who ſeeing the Vir- 
gins lugging in their Arms the Holy Relicks of 
the Gods in a helpleſs and weary Condition, he 
cauſed his Wife and Children to deſcend; and taking 


out his Goods, put the Virgins in the Cart, that 


they might. make their eſcape to ſome of the Gre- 
cian Cities. This extraordinary Devotion of 4lbi- 


the lower Town was taken by 


them with him into Italy. . 


| Trojan Deities, which be had ſeen 


carry'd them with him into Alia; 
that his Deſcendants conſecrated 
to them a Temple in the Citadel 
of Ilium, where they were kept 
with great Care; and that when 


the Greeks, ind _ZEneas had made 
himſelt Mafter of the Citadel, he 
remov'd thoſe Gods, and carry d 


ſius of Halicarnaſſus ſeems to be 
of Opinion. that the Penates, or 
Houſhold Gods, were among theſe 


in an old Templeat Rome. They 
repreſented two young men ſitting, 
and holding each a Lance in his 
Hand of antique Workmanſkip, and 
with this 55 05 DENAS, in- 
Read of PEN AS, with which agrees 
that Verſe in Virgil, Cum Penati- 
bus, & magnis Diis. I think it 
needleſs to eñquire who thoſe Gods 
were, fince the very People that 
 worſhipp'd them never knew 
their Names; ſo that the beſt will 
* but uncertain Conjecture. 
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nus, and reſpect to the Gods, in ſuch an exigence 
of Time, and extremity of his on Affairs, is ſo 
remarkable, as not to be paſſed over in filence. But 
the Prieſts that belonged to other Gods, and the 
moſt ancient of the Senators, ſuch as had paſt 


through many Conſulſhips 
not endure to think of leaving the City; but put- 
ting on their holy Veſtures and Robes of State, 


and Triumphs, could 


Fabius the High- Prieſt performing the Office, 
they made their Prayers to the Gods, and devoting 


themſelves as it were for their Country, fart them 
in Ivory Chairs in the Market-place, 
oſture expected the uttermoſt of what 


ſelves d 
and iu tha 
ſhould follow. On the 


the Gates to 


third day after the Bat- 


tel, Brennus appeared with his Army at the Citj; 
ſtand wide open, and ao 
he firſt began to ſuſpe& 


it was ſome Deſign or Stratagem, never dreaming 


that the Romans were in ſo low and forſaken a Con- 


dition. 


But when he found it to be ſo indeed, he 


entered at the Colline Gate, and took Rome in the 
Three hundred and ſixtieth Year, or a little more, 
after it was built; if it be likely that (1) an exact 
account of thoſe times has been preſerved, when 
there is ſo much Confuſion and Diſpute in things 
of a later date. The Report of the City's being 


taken preſently flew into Greece, tho' in different 


and uncertain Rumours; for Heraclides of Pontus, 
(2) who lived not long after theſe Times, in his 


(1) Livy gives us very clearly 
to underſtand in the Beginning of 
his fixth Book, that they had no 
authentick Account of the Tranſ- 
actions of thoſe times, as well be- 
cauſe the Romans did not then 
ſet up for Authors, as becauſe the 


+ Commentaries of their Pontifs, 


and their other Monuments, both 
publick and private, had been de- 


Book 


ſtrange that ara time when Greece 
abounded with famous Hiſtorians, 
excellent Poets, and great Philo- 
ſophers, Rome had not one Wri- 
before the Romans began to ſtudy 
the Greek Authors. 


| (2) He lived at the ſame time; 
for he was at firlt Plato's _ 
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ſtroyed by Fire. It is ſomething - 


to her. It was late 
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Book of the Soul, relates that a certain Report came 

from the Weſt, that an Army proceeding from the 
Hyperboreans had taken a Greek City called Rome, 
ſeared ſomewhere-upon the great Sea. - But I do 
not wonder that nk a fabulous and bumbaſt 


Author as Heraclides ſhould embeliſh his account 


of the taking of Rome with ſuch high-flown Words 


as Hyperborean and Great Sea. Ariftoile the Philo- 


ſopher appears to have heard of the taking of the City 
by the Gauls; but as he calls Him who recovered it 


| Lucius, (when Camillus was not called Lucius, but 


Marcus,) he could have his account only hearſay. 
Brennus having thus got Poſſeſſion of Nome, ſet a 
ſtrong Guard about the Capitol, and going himſelf to 
view the City, when he came into the Market- place, 
he was ſtruck with Amazement at the ſight of ſo ma- 
ny Men ſitting in that Order and Silence, obſerving 
that they neither roſe at his coming, or ſo much as 
changed Colour or Countenance, but without Fear 
or Concern leaned upon their Staves, and in that 
ſullen Majeſty ſat looking one upon the other. The 
Gauls for a great while ſtood wond'ring at the 
Object, being ſurpriſed with the ſtrangeneſs. of it, 


not dating ſo much as to 


and afterwards Ariſtotle's; and Pla- 
to was but 41; Years old when 
Rome Was taken. 

(1) Plutarch's Cenſure of He- 
raclides in this Place is not well 
founded. He reproves him for 
embeliſhing his Account, and giv- 
ing it the Air of a Fable, by intro- 
ducing ſuch high-flown Words as 
the Hyperboreans and Great Sea; 
for the Term Hyperboreans is no 
more fabulous than his own Term 
the Celtæ; and the Great Sea is an 


Expreſſion as allowabie, as the He- 
trurian, or Tuſcan Sea. Plutarch 


forgets here that the Ancients cal- 
led the Mediterranean the Great 


bitants of the North by the ge- 


approach or touch them, 


Sea, in Oppoſition to the Ewxint; 
and that they called all the Inba- 


neral Name of Hyperboreans, which 
ſignifies no more than very nor- 


therly. However it is not to be 


deny d but that Heraclides was 2 
very fabulous Author. It was 2 
Vice in common with the ancient 


Philoſophers as well as Hiſtorians; 


they mingled Fables with Hiſtory, 
where the Wonderful produced the 
Agreeable; notwithſtanding which 
they ſometimes told the Truth, 3s 
appears in Herodotus, who in the 
main was as fabulous a Writer a 


Heraclides, NA 
| taking 
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taking them for an Aſſembly of the Gods. But 
when One, bolder than the reſt, drew near to M. Pa- 
pirius, and putting forth his Hand, gently touched 
his —— and ſtroked his long Beard, Papirius with 


his Staff ſtruck him on the Head, and broke it; 
at which, the Barbarian en 
Sword, and flew him. This was | 
to the Slaughter; for the reſt of his Fellows follow- 
ing this Example, ſet upon them all and killed 
them, and continuing their rage, diſpatched All 
that came in their way: In this fury they went on 
to the ſacking and pillaging the Houſes for many 
days together, carrying away all they found in them: 
Afterwards they ſer fire to them, and demoliſh'd what 
the Fire had left ſtanding, being incenſed at Thoſe 
who kept the Capitol, becauſe they would not yield 
to Summons, or hearken to a Surrender, but on the 
contrary from their Walls and Ramparts galled the. 
Beſiegers with their Slings and Darts. This pro- 
voked Them to deſtroy the whole City, and put to 
the Sword all that came to their Hands, young and 
old, Men, Women and Children. And now the 
Siege of the Capitol having laſted a good while, the 
Gauls began to be in want of Proviſion: wherefore 
dividing their Forces, part of them ſtay'd with the 
King at the Siege, whilſt the reſt went to fo- 
rage the Country, deſtroying the Towns and Vil- 
lages where they came; yet not all together in a 
Body, but in different Squadrons and Parties. And 
to ſuch a Confidence had Succeſs raiſed them, that 
they careleſsly rambled about, without the leaſt fear 


drew out his 


or apprehenſion of Danger. But the greateſt and 


beſt· ordered Body of their Forces went to the City 
of Ardea, where Camillus then ſojourned, havi 
ever ſince his leaving Rome ſequeſtred himſelf from 
all Buſineſs, and taken to a private Life: but now 
he began to rouſe up and caſt about, not how to 
avoid or eſcape the Enemy, but to find out an op- 
portunity 
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portunity how to be Tevenged of them. And per- 


ceiving that the Ardeans- wanted not Men, bur 
rather Hearr and Courage, which was owing to the 


Cowardiſe and little Experience of their Officers 
in military Affairs, at firſt he began to deal with 


the young Men, flinging out Words among them, 


That they ought not to aſcribe the misfortune of the Ro- 


mans Zo the Courage of their Enemy, or attribute the 


loſſes They ſuſtained by raſh Counſel, to the Conduct of 
Thoſe who brought nothing with them to conquer, but 


vere only an Evidence of the Power of Fortune : That 
it was a brave thing, even with danger to repel a Fo- 
reign and Barbarous War, whoſe end in conquering, 


was like Fire to lay waſte and deſtroy. But if they © 


Would be courageous and reſolute, he was ready to put 
an opportunity in their Hands to gain a Victory without 
bazard at all. When he found the young Men 
embrac'd the thing, he went to the chief Officers 
and Governors of the City, and having perſuaded 
Them alſo, he muſter'd all that could bear Arms, and 
drew them up within the Walls, that they might 
not be perceived by the Enemy who was near; WhO 
having ſcoured the Country, and returned hea 
laden with Booty, lay encamped in the Plains in a 
careleſs and negligent Poſture; ſo that the Night 
coming upon them who had been diſordered with 
Wine, there was great ſilence through all the Camp. 
Which when Camillus underſtood by his Spies, he 
drew out the Ardeans, and in the dead of Night, 
paſting in filence the Ground thar lay between rhe 
nemy and the Town, he made himſelf Maſter of 


their Works; and then commanding his Trum- 


pets to ſound, and his Men to ſhout and hollow, he 
ſtruck ſuch terror into them, that even They who 
took the Alarm, could hardly recover their Senſes. 
Some were ſo over- charged with Wine, that all 
the noiſe of the Aſſailants could not awaken them: 
A few, whom Fear made ſober, getting into on 

| | | Order, 
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CAMILLUS: 


order, for a while reſiſted, and ſo died with their 


Weapons in their Hands. Burt the greateſt part 


of them, buried in Wine and Sleep, were ſurpriſed 


without their Arms, and diſpatched : A ſmall Num- 
ber, that by the Advantage of the Night got out 
of the Camp, were the next day _— — 


in the Fields, and were pick'd up by the Horſe 
that purſued them. The Fame of this Action pre- 


ſently flew thro the neighbouring Cities, and ftirred 


up the Youth of all Parts to come and join them- 


ſelves with him. But None were ſo much concerned as 
thoſe Romans who had eſcaped inthe Barrel of Alia, 
and were now at Veii, thus lamenting with them- 


| ſelves: O Heavens, what a Commander bas Providence 
bereaved Rome of, to honour Ardea with his Actions? 


And that City, which brought forth and nurſed ſo great 


4 Man, is loft and gone; and Me deſtitute of a Leader, 
and living within ſtrange Walls, fit idle, and ſee Italy 


ruin d before our Eyes. Come, let us ſend to the Ardeans 
to have back our General, or elſe, with Weapons in our 
Hands, let us go thitber to him; for He is no longer 
an Exile Man, nor We Citizens, having no Country, 


but what is in the poſſeſſion of the Enemy. They 
all agreed upon the matter, and ſent to Camillus, 


to deſire him to take the Command; (1) but he 


anſwered, that he would not, until They that were 


in the Capitol ſhould legally chuſe him; for he 
eſteemed Them, as long as they were in being, to 


(1) Camillus, tho baniſh'd, was | upon which he makes the follow- 


fo fir:& an Obſerver of the Laws | ing beautiful Reflection, which 


of his Country, that he would not | ought never to be forgotten, Adep 
ſo much as change the Place of his | regebat omnia Pudor. diſcriminaque 
Exile without a Decree of the Se- | rerum, prope perditis rebus ſerva- 


nate and People, as we aretoldex- | bant, Such an inviolate Obedi- 


preſsly by Levy; who likewiſe faith | ence did they pay to the legal Au- 


that the Romans who were at | thority, ſuch ſtridt Obſervers were + 


Vert, would not invite Camillus to | they of order and diſtinftion, even 
head them before they had the | when they were upon the brink of 
Permiſſion of the Senate ſo to do; | Ruin. 5 


be 
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be his Country: that if They ſhould command him, 
he would readily obey; buragainſt their Conſents, 
he would intermeddle with nothing. When this 
Anſwer was returned, they admired the Modefty 
and Temper of Camillus, but they could not te 
how to find a Meſſenger to carry theſe things to 
the Capitol; and what was more, it ſeem'd altoge- 
ther impoſſible for any one to get to them, whilſt 
the Enemy was in full Poſſeſſion of the City. But 
among the young Men, there was one Pontius Co- 
minius, of indifferent Birth, but ambitious of Ho- 
nour; this Man proffered himſelf to run the ha- 
4 zard, but he took no Letters with him to Thoſe in 
the Capitol, leſt that being intercepted, the Ene- 
my might learn by them the Intentions of Camillus. 
But putting on a poor Garment, and carrying Corks 
under it, the greateſt part of the way he boldly tra- 
velled by Day, and came to the City when it was 
dark: The Bridge he could not-paſs, by reaſon it 
was guarded by the Barbarians; ſo that taking his 
Clothes, which were neither-many nor heavy, and 
binding them about his Head, he laid his Body upon 
the Corks, and ſwimming on them, got over to 
the City. And avoiding thoſe Quarters where he 
perceived the Enemy was awake, which he gueſs'd 
at by the Lights and Noiſe, he went to the Car- 
mentalr Gate, where there was greateſt ſilence, and 
where the Hill of the Capitol is fteepeſt, and riſes 
with craggy and broken Stones. By this Way he- 
got up, tho* with- much difficulty, by reaſon of the 
abruptneſs of the Paſſage, and preſented himſelf to 
the Guards, ſaluting them, and. telling them his 
Name, he was taken in, and carried to the Com- 
manders. And a Senare being immediately called, 
he related to them in order the Victory of Camillus, 
Which they had not heard of before, and told them 
the Proceedings of the Soldiers, adviſing them to 
confirm the —— to Camillus, as in ew 
| | * on: 
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Conduct alone the whole Ariay x ela relied. - 
of the matter, the 


Having heard and conſulted 
Senate declared Camillus Dictator, and fent 
back Pontias the ſame way that he came; who, 
with the ſame Succeſs, got through the Ene- 
my, without being diſcovered, and delivered to the 


Romans the Election of the Senate, who received 
it with great Acclamations of Joy, and Camillus - 


coming to them, found twenty thouſand of them 


ready in Arms; with which Forces, and thoſe Con- 
federates he brought along with him, which were 
more in number, he prepared to ſer upon the - 


nemy. © — — - 

But at Rome ſome of the Barbarians paſſing by 
chance that way by which Pontius by Night had 
got into the Capitol, ſpicd in ſeveral places the print 


of his Feet and Hands, where he had made his 
way up the Rock, and the Moſs that grew to 


the Rock tore off and broken, and reported it to 
the King; who coming in Perſon and viewing it, 


| for the preſent ſaid nothing. Butin the Evening, 


picking out ſuch of the Gauls as were nimbleſt of 


Body, and by living in the Mountains were ac- 


cuſtomed to climb, he thus ſpake unto them: The 


Enemy themſelves have ſhown us a way how to come at 


them, which we knew not of before; and have taught us, 
that nothing is ſo difficult and impoſſible, but that Men 
may overcome it. It would be a great ſhame for us 
who command, having begun well, to fail in the end; 
and to give over a Place as impregnable, when the Enemy 
himſelf chalks us out the way by which it may be taken : 


for in the ſame place where it was eaſy for one Man 


to get up, it will not be hard for Many, one after ano- 
ther; nay, when Many ſhall undertake it, their mutual 
aſſiſtance of one another will be a great addition of 
ſtrength and firmneſs. Rewards and Honours ſhall be 
beſtow'd on every Man, according as be ſhall acquit 
bimſelf in the Action. When the King had thus 

. 8 ſpoken, 
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the Rock, catchi 


tryal prov'd not half fo 


peed ir. So that the foremoſt of them having gained 
the top of all, and put themſelves into order, 
were not far from ſurpriſing the Out-works,' 
maſtering the Watch, who were faſt aſleep, for nei - 
ther Man nor Dog perceived their coming. 
there were ſacred Geeſe kept near the Temple of 
Juno, (1) which at other times were plentifully fed; 


(1) This Circumſtance ſeems 


to Me too trifling, and beneath | 


the Dignity of Hiſtory. Was it 
worth the Reader's while to be 
told that till then the Geeſe uſed 
to be very well fed, but that in 
thoſe days of Diſtreſs they had 
very ſhort Commons? Did Pla- 
zarch meet with this Parricularity 
in ſome Hiſtorian, whoſe Works 
we bave loſt ? I much doubt it. 
And as it is plain that in every 
thing elſe he Livy before his 
Eyes, we may reaſonably imagine 
he is here miſ- led by a Paſſage in 
that Hiſtorian, which he did not 
rightly underſtand, as it has alrea- 
happened to him twice in this ve- 
ry Life of Camillus. This is the 


Paſſage: Anſeres non fefellere, qui · 


bus, ſacris Funoni, in ſumma ino- 


pid cibi, tamen abſtinebatur. Is 


there in theſe Words the leaſt 
Ground for the Senſe Plutarch has 
put upon them? But the Caſe is 
This. Plutarch, who, as I have 
already obſerved, had not 2 per- 


tect Knowledge of the Roman 


" 


| ERS 

ſpoken, the Gals chearfully undertook to perform 
itz and, in the dead of Night, a good Party of 
them with a great filence b 
hold of the craggy Stones, 
and drawing their Bodies into the broken Places, 
which, tho hard and untoward in itſelf, yet upon 


. 
— 


| 


began to climb 


difficult as they had ex- 


c 
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But 


Language, has mĩſunderſtood this 
Paſſage. He has joined Cibi with 
abſtinebatur, inſtead of inopia ; and 
being deceiv'd with the Reſem- 
blance this Latin Phraſe, eibi ab. 
ſtinebatur, bears to That in Greek 
geld N giTs. he bas taken it in 
the * mags row has made it 
ſigni ro ſpar ing » Or buſ[- 
band — Allowance ; 14 = 
faith that in that great Scarcity 4 
Proviſions the Romans ſpared t 
Geeſe, and abſtained from eating 
them. It may be alledged in Juſt- 
fication of Plutarch that he ioſert- 
ed this Particularity as a Reaſon 
why the Geeſe came to be ſo 
watchful at that time ; but That 
was needleſs, for it is well known 
that thoſe Creatures, tho never ſo 
well fed, are always watchful. 
They who vill not be fatisfied 
with this Conjecture muſt at leaſt 


— f an. 
agree wyith Me, that Liĩvys Re- 
flection is more natural, and that W 
Plutarch had done better if with a 
| Him he had ſaid that the Romans, bot 


notwithſtanding the Extremi 1 
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but at this time, by reaſon that Corn and all other 
Proviſions were grown ſcarce, their allowance was 
ſhortned, and they themſelves in a poor and lean 
condition. This Creature is by nature of quick 
ſenſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſt noiſe; ſo that 


being beſides watchful thro* hunger, and reſtleſs, 
they immediately diſcovered the comi 


attempt, but with' great ſhouting and violence ſet 
themſelves to the aſſault. The Romans every ont 
in haſte ſnatching up the neut Weapon that dane 
to hand, did What they could on this ſudden Octa- 


6 


fion. Manlius, a man of Conſular Dignity, offtrr 


2painſt them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 


which \ ws. ae alway: I fineſs ti tach into Be natyral 
ſpared 42 Geeſe, becauſe they 2 | Cauſes f Things; which led him 


. ſacred .zo Juno... A copiderable to obſerte that tie Reaſon why 
time after th hag made rhis Obſer- | the Geek were at that time 2. 


- vation, continues Mr. Darier, 1 | wake ſo :xly i the M 


communicated it to one of the | be 
genious Men of this Age, and who | that he ſpuld tather have c 

would have been eſteemed as ſuch to have ten the Author of Lies 
in the moſt flouriſhing Days of Reflectia than Plat arch . This 
Rome and Athens. He did me is a yo Judicious 4 
the Honour to tell * a Let- Howey/ 1 am perſuaded that if 
ter that it might po ply be that | Plutar/ himſelf was to make bis 
Plutarch had not in bis Thoughts] Choicbe would chuſe to lye un- 
that Paſſage in Levy. but followed] der tt Reproach of having miſ- 
2 perticular View of his Owen; Lunde$009. 2 Paſſage in Latin. ra- 
that Livy's I Was the tber nan That which the extraor- 
Reflection of a Man bred up thy Perſon before mentioned 
in the School of Roman Policy, Orges upon him, of having made 
and well vers d in a Conſtitution |aiinjudicions Choice in . 
where Religiqa was one ef dre bis own Reflection to Thatof 
conſtituent Parts; and that Pla- „ norwirhſtanding it is ſo fall 
tarch's us the Reflection of a Phi- c good Stevie, and includes in it a 
lolopher,- who makes it bis Bu-1'vy falidandimporrant Doctrine. 
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time 
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moſt learned, as well as moſt jn- {par ed than 2 
Liey 


of the 
Gaulsz and running up and down, with their noiſe 
and cackling they raiſed the whole Camp. The 
Barbarians on the other fide perceiving themſelves 
diſcovered, no longer endeavoured to conceal their 
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my at once, with his Sword cut off the right Arm 
of One juſt as he was liſting up his Pole · ax to ſtrike; 
and running his Target full in the Face of the O- 
ther, tumbled him headlong down the ſteep Rock: 


then mounting the Rampart,” and there ſtanding 


with Others that came ſtrait to his aſſiſtance, he 


drove down the reſt of them, there having not 


many got up; and thoſe that had, doing — 
brave or gallant. The Romans having thus eſcaped 
this danger, early in the morning took the Cap- 
tain of the Watch, and flung him down the Rock 
tpon the head of their Enemies; and to Manlius for 
tis Victory, they voted a Reward which carried 
mere Honour than Advantage with it, which was, 
tha they contributed to him as much as every Man 


had cor his daily allowance, which was half a pound 
of Bead, and about half a pint of Wine. Hence- 
for wars the. Aﬀairs of the Gauls were daily ina 
worſe :onditionz they wanted Proviſions, being 
kept in com foraging thro” fear of Camillus; be- 
ſides that Sckneſs came upon them, occaſioned by 
the number of Caraſes that lay unburied in heaps. 
Moreover, beng odged among the Ruins, the 
Aſhes, which were very deep, blown about with 
the Wind, and migled with the ſultry Heat, cauſed 
a dry and peſtilent Air, which drawn in, infected 
their. Bodies. Butthe chief cauſe was rhe change 
of their natural Clhate, coming out of ſhady and 
hilly Countries, whch afforded pleaſant retirements 
and ſhelter from th heat, they found they were 
now got into low ad champian. Grounds, natu- 
rally unheathful in tk Autumn Seaſon. Another 
thing which broke tiar Spirits, was the length 


and tediouſneſs of the ſege (for they had now fat ' 
fix entire Months befœ the Capitol) infomuch 


that there was vaſt dſolation among them; and 
the number of the dei grown ſo great, that the 
Living ſcarce ſufficed rojury Them. Neither — 

things 
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things any better with the Beſieg'd, for Famine en- 
creaſed upon them; and not knowing what Gamil= 
lus did, they remained in a languiſhing and deſpond- 
ing condition; for it was impoſſible ro ſend any to 
him, the City was ſo narrowly guarded by the Bar- 
barians. Things being in this ſad condition on both 
ſides, Propoſitions for an accommodation were made 
by ſome of the Fore-guards, as they happened to 
diſcourſe with one another; which being after- 
wards embraced by the better ſort, Sulpicius, Tri- 
bune of the Romans, came to parley with Brennus z 
where it was agreed, that the Romans laying down 
a thouſand weight of Gold, the Gauls upon the 
receipt of it ſnould immediately quit the City and 
its Territories. The agreement being confirmed by - 
Oath on both ſides, and the Gold brought forth, the 
Cauls uſed falſe dealing in the Weights, firſt pri- 
vily, afterwards openly, pulling back the ballance 
and violently turning it: at which the Romans being 
moved, and complaining, Brennus in a ſcoffing and 
inſulting manner, pull'd off his Sword and Belt, and 
threw them both into the Scales; and when Sul- 
picius asked, what that meant, What ſhould it mean 
(ſays he) but Wo to the Conquered / which after- 
wards became a proverbial Saying. As for the Ro- 
mans, Some were ſo incenſed, that they were for 
taking their Gold back again, and returning, 
with reſolution to endure the uttermoſt extremi- 
ties of the Siege. Others were for paſſing by and 
diſſembling a petty injury, and not to account that 
the Indignity of the thing lay in paying more than 
was due, but the paying any thing at all; to which 
the neceſſity of the times had made them yield. 
| Whilſt this difference was amongſt themſelves, and 
with the Gauls, Camilluswas at the Gates; and having 
learned what had paſſed, he commanded the Body 
of his Forces to follow ſlowly after him in good 
re order, and himſelf with the choiceſt of his Men 
£2 G 2 haſtened 
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| haſtened to the place of treaty, where the 


Romans giving way to him, and receiving him as 


Dictator, with protec ſilence and order, he took 
the Scales, and delivered it to his 
Officers, and commanded the Gauls to take their 


the Gold out o 


Weights and Scales and depart, ſaying, that it was 
caſtomary with the Romans 10 deliver their Country 


with Iron, not with Gold, And when Brennus began 
to rage and ſay, that he had injury done him in, 


breaking the Contract; Camillus anſwered, that it 


was never legally made, and the agreement of no 


force or obligation, for that Himſelf being declared 
Dictator, and there being no other Magiſtrate by 


Law, he had contracted with Thoſe who had no 


Power to contract: But now they muſt apply to 
Him if they had any Demands to make, for he was 
come as abſolute Lord by Law, to grant Pardon to 
Such as ſhould ask it, or inflict Puniſhment on Thoſe 


who had been Authors of theſe diſturbances, if 


they did not repent. At this Brennus flew out in- 
to rage, and it came to a preſent quarrel; both 
ſides drawing their Swords, and vigorouſly aſſault- 
ing each other, were mixed in Confuſion together, 
- which could not otherwiſe be amongſt the ruins of 
Houſes and narrow Lanes, and ſuch Places where 
it was impoſſible to draw up in any order. But 
Brennus preſently recollecting himſelf, called off his 
Men, and with the loſs of a few only, brought 
them to their Camp; and riſing in the night with 
all his Forces, left the City; and going on about 


eight Miles, encamped-upon the way, that leads to 


Gabii. As ſoon as Day appeared, Camillus came up 
with him, himſelf well arm'd, and his Soldiers full 
of courage and confidence: and there engaging with 
him in a ſharp Fight, and which laſted a long 
while, he overthrew his Army with. great flaugh- 
ter, and took their Camp. Of Thoſe that fled, Some 


were. cut off by the Purſuers: Others, of whom 


was 
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_CAMILLUS. 
was the greateſt number, being ſcattered here 
and there, the People of the Villages and neigh- 
bouring Cities came running out and difpatched 
them. Thus Rome was ſtrangely taken, and more 
ſtrangely recovered ; having been ſeven whole months 
in the poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, who entered her 
about the fifteenth day of July, and were driven 
out about the fourteenth of February following. 
Camillus Triumphed, as he deſerved, having ſaved 
his Country that was loſt; and brought the City 
back again to itfelf. For They that had lived abroad, 
together with their Wives and Children, accom- 
panied him in his Triumph; and They who had been 
ſhut up in the Capitol, and were reduced almoſt to 
the point of periſhing with hunger, went out to 
meet them, imbracing each other, and weeping for 


joy; and thre' the exceſs of the preſent pleaſure, 


ſcarce believing the truth of their Deliverance. But 
when the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Gods appeared, 
bearing thoſe ſacred Relicks, which in their flight 


from Rome they had either hid there, or conyeyed 


away with them, and now openly ſnewed that the 


were preſerved, it yielded a moſt joyful and deſirable 


ſpectacle to the Citizens, who took it, as if with 
Them the Gods themſelves were again returned un- 
to Rome. After Camillus had ſacrificed to the Gods, 
and purged the City, the Prieſts leading the Pro- 
ceſſion, and performing the cuſtomary Ceremonies, 
he reſtor'd the preſent Temples, and erected a new 
one to the God, called the Speaker or Caller, chu- 
ling the very ſame Place in which that Voice from 


Heaven came by night to Marcus Cedicius, foretel- 


ling the coming of the Rarbarian Army. It was 
a buſineſs of great difficulty, and an exceeding hard 
task, amidſt ſo much Rubbiſh, to diſcover and ſer 
out the conſecrated places; but by the unwearied 
diligence of Camillus, and the inceſſant labour of the 
Prieſts, it was at laſt accompliſhed. But when the 


G 3 buſineſs 
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buſineſs came to the rebuilding the City, which was 
wholly demoliſhed, an heartleſs deſpondency ſeized 
the Multitude, and a back wardneſs to the work, be- 
cauſe they wanted all neceſſary materials, and had more 
need of ſome refreſnment and reſt from their labours, 


than to toil and wear out themſelves already broken 
both in Body and Fortunes. Thus by leiſure they 
turned their thoughts again towards Veii, a City 
ready built, and excellently provided of all things; 


which gave occaſion to Many who ſought to be 
popular, by following and nouriſhing the Humour 


to raiſe new Tumults: and many ſeditious Words 


were flung out againſt Camillus ; That out of Am- 
bition and Self-glory he withheld them from a Ci- 
ty fit to receive them, forcing them to live in the 
midſt of Ruins, and to raiſe ſuch a pile from the 
Rubbiſh, that he might be eſteemed not the chief 


Magiſtrate only and General of Rome, bur (ſetting 
Romulus aſide) the Founder alſo. - The Senate there- 


fore, fearing a Sedition, would not ſuffer Camillus, 
tho? deſirous, to lay down his Authority within the 
Year, tho'no other Dictator had ever held it above 
ſix Months. : | „ , 
Beſides, They endeavoured by kind. Perſuaſions 


and familiar Addreſſes to appeaſe and. ſweeten the 
Minds of the People, and chear up their Spirits. 


Sometimes they would lead them to the Monuments 


and Tombs of their Anceſtors, often calling to their 


remembrance the ſacred Oratories and holy Places 


which Romulus and Numa,-or any other of their 


Kings, had conſecrated and left unto them; but a- 
mong the chief of their holy Relicks, they ſet be- 


fore them that freſh and raw (1) Head which was 


1 S found 
(i) This Prodigy happen'd in the] as if juſt fever'd from the Body; 


| Reign of Tarquin the Proud. As | upon which they ſent to conſult 
they were digging, they found a] with the Tuſcan Soothſayers. The 


humane Head warm, and bleeding, Reader may find in the 4th bog: 
* : 
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as found in laying the foundation of the Capitol, as 
ed a Place deſtin'd by Fate to be the Head of all Ha- 
* ly. What a ſhame would it be to them, by for- 
re ſaking the City, to loſe and extinguiſh that holy 
's, Fire, which, fince the War, .was re-kindled by the 
en Veſtal Virgins ; to (ce the 3 itſelf either inhabited 
ey by Foreigners and Strangers, or left a wild Paſture 
* 
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for Cattel to graze on? Such reaſons as theſe, 
mixt with Complaints and Intreaties, They uſed 
with the People; ſometimes in private, taking them 
ſingly one by one; and ſometimes in their publicx 
Aſſemblies. But ſtill They were afreſh aſſaulted by 
the outcrics of the Moltitude, proteſting and be- 


i- wailing their preſent wants and inability; beſeeching 
he them, that ſeeing they were juſt met together, as 
he from a Shipwreck, naked and deſtitute, they would 
ef not conſtrain them to patch up the pieces of a ruined 
8 and ſhatter'd City; when they had another at hand 
by ready built and prepar'd. Camillus thought good 
" to refer it to the Senate; and he himſelf (1) diſ- 
e courſed largely and earneſtly in behalf of his Country, 
ve as likewiſe did many others. At laſt, calling to 
5 Lucius Lucretius, whoſe Place was firſt to ſpeak, he 
Ns commanded him to give his Sentence, and the reſt as 
* they followed in order. Silence being made, and 
s. Lucretius juſt about to begin, by chance a Captain 
tg without, paſſing by the Sepate-Houſe, and leading 
* his Company off the Day-guard, called out with 
as a loud Voice to the Enſign- bearer, to ſtay and fix 
ir his Standard; for that was the beſt Place to ſtay in. 


. of Diomyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the | Hiſtory that has ſomething ſingu- 
many Tricks and Shifts made uſe | lar in it as it is there related, and. 
a8 of by the Soothſayer to gull the] is very well worth reading. 

d Romans, and to attribute That to] (1) The Reader may find the 
Tuſcany, which related purely to] Speech he made upon this Oc- 


yi Rome; as if it was in the Pow- | cafion at large in Livy, lib. 5, cap. 
alt er of a Wizard by ſubtlety and ar- 51. It is a Maſter-· piece of Elo» 
de tifice to change or invert the Or- | quence, 9 5 | 
ik derof Providence, It is a Pieceot | : 2 
of NJ | - > 4 This 
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This Voice coming in that nick of time, was taken 
as a direction what was to be done; ſo that Lecre- 
tius embracing the Omen, and adoring the Gods, 
gave his Sentence for ſtaying, as likewiſe did all 
the reſt that followed. Even among the common 
People it wrought a wonderful change of affection, 
every one heartning and encouraging his Neigh- 


bour, and ſetting himſelf chearfully to the work; 
22 not in any regular lines or proportions, 


ut every one pitching upon that plot of ground 
which came next to hand, or beſt pleaſed his Fan- 
cy; by which haſte and hurry in building, they 
raiſed the City with narrow and intricate Lanes, 
and Houſes huddled together one upon the back of 
another: For it is ſaid, that within the compaſs of 
the year, the whole City was raiſed up a- new, both 
in its publick Walls, and private Buildings. But the 
Perſons appointed by Camillus to recover and ſet 
out the conſecrated Places, in that great confuſion 
of all things, ſearching about the Palatium, and 
23 to that Place which is called Mars's Cleft, 
they found it entirely deſtroyed by the Barbarians ; 
it happened, that whilſt they were clearing the 
Place, and carrying away the rubbiſh, they lit upon 
Romulus his magick Staff, buried under great and deep 
heaps of Aſhes. This Staff is crooked at one end, 
and is called Litzus. They make uſe of this Lituus 
in quartering out the Regions of the Heavens, 
when they are upon that ſort of Divination which 
is made by the flight of Birds; which Romulus him- 
{elf allo made uſe of, being moſt excellently skilled 
in Augury. | 7X 
Bur when he diſappeared from among Men, the 


Prieſts took the Staff, and kept ir as other holy 


things, not to be touched or defiled. Now when 
they found that, whereas all other things were con- 
ſumed, this Staff was not in the leaff injured by 
the flames, they began to conceive joyful ho 

| concerni 
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concerning Rome, that this Token did portend the 
everlaſting Safety and Proſperity of it. bs 

And now they. had ſcarce gor a breathing time 
from their troubles, but a new War comes upon 
them: the Aqui, Volſci, and Latins: all at once in- 
vade their Territories; and the Tz/cans beſiege Su- 
trium a confederate City of the Romans. The Mi- 
litary Tribunes, who commanded the Army, and 
were encamped about the Hill Marcius, being cloſe- 
ly hefieged by the Latin, and the Camp in danger 
to be loſt, ſend to Rome, and Camillus is a third time 


choſen Dictator. About this War there are two 


different Relations; I ſhall begin with the fabulous: 
They ſay that the Zazins (Whether out of pretence, 


or real deſign to re-unite the antient Blood of both - 


Nations) ſhould ſend to deſire of the Romans ſome 


of their free Maids in Marriage: That the Romans 


being at a loſs what to determine, (for on one hand 
they dreaded a War, having ſcarce ſettled and re- 
covered themſelves; on the other ſide, they ſuſ- 
pected that this asking of Wives was in plain terms 


nothing elſe but to gain Hoſtages, tho they covered 


it over with the ſpecious name of Marriage and Al- 
liance) a certain Handmaid, by name Tutula, or as 
ſome call her Philotis, ſhould perſuade the Ma- 
giſtrates to ſend with her ſome of the moſt youthful 
and beautiful Slaves in the garb and dreſs of noble 
Virgins, and leave the reſt to her care and manage- 
ment; that the Magiſtrates, if they approved what 
ſhe propoſed, ſhould chuſe out as many as ſne 
thought neceſſary for her Purpoſe, and adorning 


them with Gold and rich Clothes, deliver them to : 


the Latius, who encamped nigh the City: That at 
night, when the other Slaves had ſtolen away the 
Enemies Swords, Tutula or Philotis (which you 
pleaſe) gerting to the rop of a wild Fig-tree, and 
ſpreading out a thick Garment behind her, to _ 
a cea 
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ceal the deſign from- the Latins, ſhould hold out 


a Torch towards Rome, which was the ſignal agreed 
on between her and the Commanders, none other of 
the Citizens knowing the meaning of it; which 
was the reaſon that the iſſuing out of the Soldiers 


was tumultuous, the Officers puſhing their Men on, 


and they calling to their Fellow-Soldiers to come on, 


with much Difficulty brought themſelves into any 


order: Thatſ etting upon the Enemies Works, Who 
either were aſleep or expected no ſuch matter, they 
took the Camp, and deſtroyed moſt of them: and 
that this was done in the Nones of Juh, which 
was then called Quintilis; and that the Feaſt ob- 
ſerved at that time, is in remembrance of this Action: 
for firſt running out of the City in great crouds, 
they pronounce: aloud the moſt familiar and uſual 
names, as Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and the like, imi- 
tating thereby that calling to one another when they 
iſſued out in ſuch haſte, In the next place the 
Maid-Servants richly adorned run about playing 
and jefting upon all they meet, and amongſt them- 
ſelves uſe a kind of skirmiſhing, to ſhew they helped 
in the conflict againſt the Latins. In the time of 


their feaſting, they ſit ſhaded over with Boughs 


of wild Fig-tree, and the Day they call None 


tree, on which the Maiden held out her Torch, 
for the Romans call a wild Fig-tree Capri- 


 fieus. Others refer moſt of what is ſaid or done at 
this Feaſt, ro what happened to Romulus; for on 


this day, without the Gate of the City, he vaniſhed 
out of fight, a ſudden darkneſs, together with tem- 
peſt, overclouding him (Some think ir an Eclipſe of 
the Sun) and that the day was called Vonæ Caprati- 


næ, (for they call a Goat Capra) becauſe Romulus 


diſappeared at a Place called Palus Capræ, or Goats- 


Marſh, whilſt he was holding there an An 
| | of - 
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tunity. When the skirmiſh was begun, and the 


CAMILLUS. 


of the People, as in his Life it is written. But the 
general ſtream of Writers prefer the other account 


of this War, which they thus relate. Camillus be- 
ing the third time choſen Dictator, and learning 


that the Army under the Tribunes was beſieged by 
the Latins and Volſci, he was conſtrained to arm, not 
only the Youth, but even ſuch as Age had exempred - 
from ſervice; and taking a large compaſs round 
the Mountain Martius, undiſcovered by the Enemy, 
he lodged his Army on their back, and then by ma- 
ny fires gave notice of his arrival. The beſieged 
encouraged herewith, prepared to fall on and join 
Battel; but rhe Latius and Volſci, fearing their Ene- 
my on both ſides, drew themſelves within their 
Works, which they fortified with many Trees laid 
croſs-wiſe, and drove into the ground, and ſo round 


their Camp drew a Wall of Wood:; xeſolving. to 


wait for more ſupplies from home, and expect the 
aſſiſtance of the Tuſcaus their Confederates. - Ca- 
millus perceiving their drift, and fearing to be re- 
duced to the ſame ſtraits he had brought them to, 


namely, to be beſieged himſelf, reſolved to loſe no 


timez and finding their Rampart was all of Timber, 
and obſerving that a ſtrong wind conſtantly at Sun- 
rifing blew off from the Mountains, after having - 

prepared much combuſtible ſtuff, about break of 
Day he drew forth his Forces; ſome of which he 


commanded to take their Darts, and with noiſe and 


ſhouting aſſault the Enemy on the oppoſite quarter, 
whilſt he with Thoſe that were to fling in the Fire, 

went to that ſide of the Enemy's Camp on which 
the wind lay dire&ly, and there waited his oppor- 


Sun riſen, and a violent wind fell down from 


the Mountains, he gave the ſignal of onſet; and 


ouring in an infinite quantity of fiery matter, he 
led all their Rampart with it, ſo that the * 
V'! 0 | eing 
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being fed in the cloſe Timber and wooden Palliſadoes, 


it went on and diſperſed itſelf into all Quarters. The 
Latins having nothing ready to keep it off or extin- 
guiſh it, the Camp being almoſt full of Fire, were 
reduced to'a very ſmall compaſs, and ar laft forced 
by neceſſity to fall into their Enemies hand, 
who ſtood before the Works ready armed and pre- 
| pared to receive them; of theſe a very 'few 


_ eſcaped, bur thoſe that ſtayed in the Camp were all 


conſumed by the Fire; and then the Romans, to gain 
The Pillage, extinguiſhed it. Theſe things perform'd, 
Camillus, leaving his Son Lucius in the Camp to 
guard the Priſoners and ſecure the Booty, paſs'd in- 
to his Enemies Country ; where having taken the 


City of the Ægqui, and reduced the Volſci to obedi- | 
ence, he immediately led his Army to Sutrium (having 


not heard what had befallen the Sutriaus) making 
haſte to aſſiſt them, as if they were ſtill in danger, 
and beſieg'd by the Tu/cans. But they had already 
ſurrendred their City ro their Enemies; and being 
deſtitute of all things, with their Garments only 
about them, they met Camillus on the way, leadin 

their Wives and Children, and be wailing their mil 
fortune. Camillus himſelf was ſtruck with the ob- 
ject, and perceiving the Romans to weep, and grie- 


vouſly reſent their Caſe, (the Sutrians hanging on 


them) reſolved not to defer revenge, bur that very 
day to lead his Army to Sutrium : Conjecturing that 
the Enemy, having juſt taken à rich and plentiful 
City, and not left. an Enemy within it, nor expect- 
ing any from without, he ſhould find them wallow- 


ing in all Riot and Luxury, open and unguarded. 
Neither did this opinion fail him, for he not only 


paſs d thro* their Country without diſcovery, but 
came up to their very Gates, and poſſeſs'd himſelf 
of the Walls; there not being a Man left to guard 
them, they being all got into houſes in different 
e parts 


CAMILLUS.: 


parts of the Town, drinking and making merry. 


upon the Occaſion: nay, when at laſt they did per- 
ceive that the Enemy had ſeized the City, they were 


| {o oe yh with eating and drinking, that few, 


were able ſo much as to endeayour an eſcape z hut 
in the moſt ſhameful poſture, either waited for their 


Death within Doors, or if they were able to ſtagger, . 


out of their Houſes, immediately ſurrendered tem- 


10% 


ſelves to the will of the Conqueror, Thus the Ci- 


ty of the Suirians was twice taken in one day; and 
it came to paſs, that They who were in poſſeſſion, 
loſt it, and They who had loſt their poſſeſſion gained 
it again, by the means of Camillus; for all which 
Actions he received a Triumph, which brought him 
no leſs, honour and reputation than both the former: 
for thoſe very Citizens, who before moſt envied 
and detracted from him, aſcribing his Succeſſes to 
a certain hit of Fortune rather than ſteddy Virtue, 
were now compelled by theſe laſt Acts of his to at- 
tribute Them to the great abilities and indefatigable 
application of the man. _ 


Of all his Adverſaries, and Enviers of his Glory, 
Marcus Manlius was the moſt conſiderable z He who. 


gave the firſt repulſe to the Gauls, and drove them 


out that Night they ſet upon the Capitol, for which 


he was ſirnamed Capitolinus. This Man affecting the 


firſt Place in the Commonwealth, and not able hy | 


honourable ways to out-do Camillus's Reputation, 
took the trite and uſual methods of Such as aim ata 
tyrannical Government, viz. by practiſing upon the 
weakneſs of the populace, eſpecially of ſuch as were 
in debt; Some he would defend againſt their Credi- 


tors by pleading their Cauſes, Others he would re- 


ſcue by force, not ſuffering the Law to proceed a- 

gainſt them: iuſomuch that in a ſhort time he had 

gotten great numbers of indigent People about bim; 

who making tumults and uproars in the 1 
1 ruc 
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ſtruck great terror. into the principal Citizens. In 
this Exigence they created (1) Quintus Capitolinus 


Dictator, who in the firſt exerciſe of his Authori 


committed Manlius to priſon, which the People took 


ſo much to heart, that they changed their A parel 
thereupon, and put themſelves into Mourning; a 


thing never done but in great and publick Calami - 


ties. The Senate fearing ſome tumult, ordered him 


to be releaſed z Who ſer at liberty was never the bet- 


ter, but rather more inſolent in his practices, filling 


the whole City with his Faction and Sedition. 


Wherefore they choſe Camillus again Military Tri. 
zune; and a day being ſet for Manlius to anſwer to 
his charge, the proſpect of the Place was a great hin- 
drance to his Accuſers: for the very Place where 
Manlius by Night fought with the Gauls, over- 


| look'd the Court from the Capitol; ſo that ſtretch- 


ing forth his hands that way, and weeping, he cal- 
led to their remembrance his paſt Actions, raiſing 
compaſſion in all that beheld him. Inſomuch that 
the Judges were at a loſs what to do, and ſeveral 
times forced to adjourn the Tryal, not willing to 
acquit him of the Crime, proved by manifeſt Cir- 
cumſtances, and yet unable to execute the Law, 
that noble Action of his being always in their Eyes 
by reaſon of the Place. Camillus conſidering this, 
removed the Judgment Seat out of the Gate to the 
Peteline Grove, from whence there is no proſpect 
of the Capitol. Here his Accuſer went on with 
his Charge, and the Judges being now at liberty to 
conſider of his late Practices, he receiv'd a juſt re- 
compence and reward of his wicked Actions; for 


being found guilty, he was Carried to th e Capitol, 


(1) Either Plutarch is miſtaken | linus Maſter of the Horſe. Liv. l. 
or the Text is maim d. It ſhould ] 6. cap. 12. This was the 3d Year 
be they choſe Cornelius Coſſus Dic-| of the ggth Olympiad, and in the 
zator, who named Quintus Capito | Tear of Rome 377. 10 

— ; 4 


who were in alliance with the Romans. 
march'd out his Army, he fat down and encamped 
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and D e from the Rock, having the 

lory, 
and a monument of his moſt unfortunate End. The 
Romans beſides razed his Houſe, and built there a 
Temple to the Goddeſs they call Moneta; ordain-' 
ing 


fame Place both a witneſs of his greateſt 


} 


for the future that (2) none of the Patrician 
Order ſhould ever dwell in the Capitol. i 


And now Camillus being called to the ſixth - | 


buneſhip, defired to be excuſed, as being aged, and 
perhaps fearful of the malice of Fortune, and of the 


Envy which uſually. attends great and proſperous 


Actions. But the moſt apparent pretence was the 
weakneſs of his Body, for he happened at that time 
to be ſick; but the People would admit of no ex- 
cuſes, crying that they wanted not his Strength for 
Horſe or for Foot - ſervice, but only his Counſel and 


Conduct. Theſe reaſons prevailed upon him to un- 


dertake the Command, and with one of his fellowy 
Tribunes to lead the Army immediately againſt the 
Enemy. Theſe were the Præneſtines and Volſci, who 
with great Forces waſted the Countries of Thoſe 
Having 


(1) This is a moſt remarkable Ex- 
ample whereby we are taught, that 
an irregular Ambition is capable not 
only of ſinking in Oblivion a long 
Courſe of great Actions and Servi- 
ces, but even of rendring them 
unatceptable, and odious. There 
was not perhaps at that time in all 
Rome, a Perſon more illuſtrious than 
Manlius. He produced thirty Spoils 
of Enemies, which be had ſlain 
with his own Hands. Forty ho- 
norary Rewards, which had been 
conferr'd on him by his Generals. 
among which were two mural, 


and eight civic Crowns. He pro- 


duced ſeveral Citizens whom he 


had faved from the Hands of the © 


Enemy, and among them C. Ser- 
vilius, Maſter of the Horſe; all 
which were crown'd with that 
ſignal Service to bis Country, the 
Preſervation of the Capitol, which 
alone might have obtain'd his Par- 
don for a greater Crime than that 
laid to his Charge, from a People 
leſs jealous of their Liberty than 
the Romans. h 

(2) Livy adds to This, that it 
was decreed by all his Family, that 
none of their Deſcendants ſhould 
ever after be called Marcus Manli- 
us, | 


near 
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| near the Enemy, nicaning himſelf to draw out the 
War in length, or if there ſhould be neceſſity or oc | 
caſion of fighting, in the mean time to prepare his 
army for it by military Exerciſe.” But Lacius his 
Collegue, carried away with the defice of Glory, 
Was not to be held in; but impatient to give Bat» 
tel, inflamed with the ſame eagerneſs the Captains 
and Colonels of the Army: ſo that Camillius tcari 
he might ſeem out of envy to rob the young Offi- 
cers of the Glory of a notable Exploit, gave way, 
tho' unwillingly, that he ſhould draw out the 
Forces, whilſt himſelf, by reaſon of weakneſs, ſtaid 
behind with a few in the Camp. Lucius engaging - 
raſhly was ſoon diſcomfited, when Camillus perceiv= 
ing the Romans to give Ground: and fly, he could 
not contain himſelf, but leaping from his bed, with 
thoſe Servants and Retinue he had about him, ran 
to meet them at the Gates of the Camp: and making 
his way thro' Them that fled, he drove furiouſſy to 
oppoſe the Purſuers; inſomuch that Thoſe who 
were within the Camp preſently turned back and 
followed him, and Thoſe that had fled out of it, 
made Head again, and gathered about him, exhort- 
ing one another not to forſake their General. Thus 
the Enemy for that time was ſtop'd in his purſuit. 
* Livy/aith But * the next Day Camillus drawing out his Forces 
_ #waithe and joining Battel with them, overthrew them 
ame Pe. by main force, and following cloſe upon Them that 
| fled, he entered Pell-mell with them into their Camp, 
and took it, ſlaying the greateſt part of them. At 
terwards having heard that Sutricum was taken by 
the Tuſcans, and the Inhabitains, all Romans, put to 
the Sword, the main Body of his Forces, and bes- 
vieſt arm'd, he ſent home to Rome, and taking with 
him the lighteſt and beſt-appointed Soldiers, he ſet 
ſuddenly upon the Tuſcans, who were in the Pol- 
ſeſſion of the City, and having maſter*'d them, Some 
he drove our, Others he {lew. And fo * to 
1 | ome 
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CAMILEUS. 


| Rows with great Spoils, he gave 4 Ggnal Bp 
videnee of the good Sea man Pe 
ple, who not miſtruſting the Weakneſs and Age 


Sent of the Raman Peo- 


of a Commander endued with Courage and 
Conduct, had rather choſen him who was ſickly, 


and deſirous to be excuſed, than younger Men 


who were forward and ambitious ro command. 


TY 


Wherefore when the Revolt of the Tz/culans was 


reported, they gave Camillus the charge of redu- 
cing chem, and the liberty of chuſing which of 
his five Collegyes he pleaſed ro go with him. 
And now when every one of them put in earneſt- 
ly for the Place, contrary to the expectation of 
All, he paſs'd by the reſt, and choſe Lucius Furius, 
the very ſame Man, who bur juſt before, againſt 
the judgment of Camillus, by raſhly hazarding a 


Battel, had brought things to a dangerous and moſt 


deſperate Condition ; willing, as it dhould ſeem, by 
the N of Him, to relieve him from the 
ſhame of, it. The Tuſculaus hearing of Camlus's 


the 1 
times of higheſt Peace, were full of Plowmen and 


ickon of their Revolt. Their Fields, as in 
Shepherds; their Gates ſtood wide open, and theit 


Children went publickly to School: as for the Peo- 


ple, ſuch as were Tradeſmen, he found them in 
their Shops, buſied about their ſeveral Employ- 
ments; and the better ſort of Citizens walking in 
the publick Places, (1) in their uſual Gowns and 
Formalities: The Magiſtrates wereiligent and of- 


ficious in running about and providing Quarters - 


for the Romans, as if they ſtood in fear of no dan- 


(1) The Gown was the conſtant | ſay of the One, that they were in 
wear of the Romans in the time of their Gown, or of the Other that 
Peace, as the Mantle, or Pallium | they were in their Mantle, im- 
was of the Grecians, Which they ply'd they were in a profound 
both quitted in War, ſo that to Peace. . 

Vo L. II. H a Which 


The L 1 FF off . 
Which Arts, tho“ they could not alter the Opinion 
Camillus had of their Treachery, yet wrought in 


him ſuch a compaſſion for them as Penitents, that 


he commanded them to go to the Senate and attone 
their anger, and Himſelf became Interceſſor in their 
behalf: inſomuch that their City was (acquitted: of 
all Offences, and admitted to the freedom and pri- 


vileges of Rome. Theſe were the moſt memorable 


Actſons of his ſixth Tyibuneſbi f. 
After theſe things Licinius Stolo raiſed a great Se- 


dition in the City, by which the People fell to diſ- 
ſenſion with the Senate, earneſtly contending that 


of two Conſuls one ſhould'be | choſen out of - the 


Commons, and not both out of the Nobility. 77i. 
bunes of the People were choſen, but the multitude 


violently oppoſed the election of Conſuls. Thin 
thro' this diſſenſion running into great diſorder, 'C 
millus was a fourth time created Dictator by the Se- 


nate, ſore againſt the will of the People; neither 
was he himſelf very forward to accept it, as being 
unwilling to oppoſe his Authority againft Thoſe,who 
in many and great conflicts had repoſed ſingulat 


' truſt and confidence in him, and with whom he 
had done more things in military Affairs, than ever 


he had tranſacted with the Nobility in Civil: that 


now he was pitch'd upon out of enyy, that pres 
vailiog he might ſuppreſs the People; or failing, 
be ſuppreſt himſelf. However, to provide as good 
a remedy as he could for the preſent ; knowing the 


day on which the Tribunes of the People intended to 
prefer the Law, at the ſame time he proclaim'd a 
general Muſter, and called the People from the 


Market · place, where the Aſſembly for chuſing Ma- 
giſtrates was uſually held, into the Field, threat- 
ning to ſet heavy Fines upon ſuch as ſhould not 


readily obey. On the other ſide, the Tribunes of the 
People oppoſed themſelves to his Threats, ſolemnly 


proteſting to fine him in 50000 Drachmas of Silver, 
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CAMILLU'S. 


1 if he perſiſted ro hinder the 2 in giving their 
T Suffrages for the Law. Wherefore, either that he 
0 feared another Baniſhment or Condemnation, as not 
e agreeable to his Age, and misbecoming thoſe great 
P Actions he had performed, or finding himſelf not 
f able to ſtem; the Current of the Multitude, which 
x ran with a ſtrong and irreſiſtible force, for the pre- 
e ſent he betook himſelf to his Houſe, and after wards 
i for ſome days together pretending Indiſpoſition of 
”» Body, laid down his' Dictatorſhip, and rhe Senare 
. created another Dictator; who chuſing Solo, leader 
t of this Sedition, to be General of the Horſe, ſuffered 
e WM that Law to take place, which was moſt grievous 
i- to the Nobility, namely, that no Perſon whatſoever 
le ſhould pcm above 700 Acres of Land. Solo ex- 
; ceedingly. triumph'd in the Conqueſt he had gained, 
till not Jong after he was found himſelf. ro poſſeſs 
* more than he allowed to Others, and ſo ſuffered 
et the Penalties of his own Law. And now the Con- 


tention: about Election of CO. on(which 


10 of all other Diſſenſions was the ſharpeſt, and from 
af its firſt beginning had  adminiſtred moſt Matter of 
he Diviſion between the Senate and the People) cer- 
er tain Intelligence arrives, that the Gauls again pro- 
at ceeding from the Aariatict Sea, marched directly 
es towards Rome, and upon the very Heels of the Report 
g. manifeſt Acts of Hoſtility were related; viz: that 
d the Country thro' which they marched: was all 
he waſted, and ſuch as by Flight could not make their 
to eſcape to Rome, diſperſed and ſcattered among the 
* Mountains. The Terror of this War quieted the 
he | Sedition, ſo that the Nobility conferring with the 
a WM Commons, and both joining Counſels unanimouſly, - 
t- choſe Camillus the fifth time Dictator, who; tho“ 
ot very antient, as not wanting much of fourſcore 
the Years, yet conſidering the Danger and Neceſſity of 
ily his Country, did not, as before, pretend - Sickneſs 
7 or other Excuſe, but readily undertook the Charge, 
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* LIFE 
and liſted his Soldiers: And knowing 
of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their Swords, with 


vhich they laid about them in à rude and uns kIHH 


manner, hacking and hewing the Head and Shoul- 
ders; he caufed Iron Murriom to be made for moſt 
of his Men, ſmoothing and polithing the oerfide, 
that the Enemies Swords lighting upon them, might 


either flide off, or be broken z and round about 
their Shields he drew a little rim of Braſs, rhe W ood - 


itſelf being not fufficient to bear off the | Blows. 
Befides, he taught his Soldiers in cloſe engaging to 
uſe long Javeling, or punchion Staves, which hold- 
ing under their Enemies Swords, would receive the 
force and violence of them. When the Gau drew 
nigh about the River Anien, dragging a heuvy Camp 
after them, and loaden with infinite Spoil, Cumillis 
drew forth his Forces, and planted himſelf upon a 
Hill of eaſy aſcent, and which had many hollow 


places in it, to the end that che greateſt purt of his 


Army might be concealed, and thoſt few which 


appeared might be thought thro' Fear to have be- 
taken themſelves ro thoſe upper Grounds. And the 


more to encreaſe this Opinion in them, he ſuffer'd 
them without any diſturbance to ſpoil and pillage 
even to his very Trenches, keeping himſelf quiet 
within his Works, which were well fortified on all 
fides :: At laſt, perceiving that part of the Enemy 
were ſcattered about the Country a foraging, and 
having advice that Thoſe that were in the Camp did 
nothing day and night but drink and reve), in the 
night-time he drew forth his lighteſt-arm'd Men, 
and ſent them before to obſerve and watch the Ene- 


my, and to be ready to hinder them from drawing 


into Order, and to vex and diſcompoſe them when 
they ſhould firſt iſſue out of their Trenches ; and 
early in the Morning he brought down his main 
Body, and ſer them in Battel- array in the lower 
Grounds, being a numerous Body and full of Cov 
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the Edge of their Weapons, being made of a ſoft 
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rage 3 whereas the Barbarians had taken them for 
a ſmall party. of men that were afraid of chem, The 
firſt thing that abated the Pride and Courage of 
the Gauls, was, that they were to fight when they 
leaſt expected it, and that their Enemies had the 
Honour of being Aggreſſors. In the next place, 
the light-arm'd Men falling upon them before they 
could get into their uſual Order, or range them 
ſelves in their proper Squadrons, did ſo force and 
preſs upon them, that they wert obliged to fight 
confuſedly and at random, without any Diſcipline at 
all. But at laſt, when Camillus brought on his hea- 
vy-arm'd Legions, the Barbarians with their Swords 
drawn, went vigorouſly to engage them; but the 


the force of their Blows on that part of their Shielc 
which was well guarded with Brafs, they turne 


and ill-empered Metal, inſomuch that their Swords 
immediately bent in their Hands, and ſtood crooked 
to the Hilts: as far their Bucklers, they were pierced 


| through and through, and grown ſo heavy with the 


Javelins that ſtuck upon them, that forced to quit 


their own Weapons, they endeavoured to make ad- 


vantage of thoſe of their Enemies; fo that gather 


ing up the Javelins in their hands, they began to 
return them upon the Romans. But the Romans 


perceiving them naked and unarm'd, preſently be- 
took themſelves to their Swords, which they ſo 
well uſed, that in a little time great Slayghter was 
made in the foremoſt Ranks, and the reſt of them 
fled, diſperſing themſelyes all over the Champian 
Country; for as for the Hills and upper Grounds, Ca- 
millus had before-hand poſſeſs'd himſelf of them, 
and they would not fly towards their Camp, be- 
cauſe they knew there would be no great . 
in taking it, ſeeing thro' Confidence of Victory 
they had left it unguarded. 1 ſay this Fight 
| „ „ Was 


Romans oppoſing with their a purer chr Ol ” 
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was thirteen years after the ſacking of Nome, and 
that from henceforward the Romans took Courage, 
and laid aſide thoſe diſmal Apprehenſions they had 
conceived of the Barbarians; thinking now that 
their firſt Defeat was rather the effect of Sickneſs, 


and the ſtrange concurrence of evil Chances, than 
the ſteady Courage or true Force of their Enemy. 
And indeed this Fear had been formerly ſo great, 


that they made a Law, That Prieſts ſhould be en- 


cuſed from Warlike Service, unleſs in an Invaſion 
from the Gauls. As to Military Affairs, this was the 
laſt Action in which Camillus was concerned; for 


as for the City of the Velitrani, That fell in as a 
part of this Victory, it being ſurrendred unto him 
without any ee As to Civil Affairs, the 
greateſt and hardeſt diſpute to be managed was 
with the People, which was ſtill remaining; for 
they returning home full of Victory and Succeſs, 


violently inſiſted, contrary to the antient Cuſtom, 


to have one of the Conſuls choſen out of their own 
Body. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed it, and would 
not ſuffer Camillus to lay down his Dictatorſhip, 
thinking that under the ſhelter of his great Name 
and Authority they might with more probability of 
ſucceſs defend the Rights of the Patricians ; but 
when Camillus was fitting upon the Tribunal, diſ- 
parching publick Afﬀairs, an Officer ſent by the 
Tribunes of the People commanded him to riſe and 
follow him, laying his Hand upon him, as ready to 


| ſeize and carry him away; upon which ſuch a noiſe 


and tumult followed in the Aſſembly, the like was 
never heard of before: Some that were about Ca- 
millus ed Jews People from the Tribunal, and 
the multitude below calling out to pull him down. 
Being at a loſs what do in this exigency of Affairs, 
he laid not down his Authority, but taking the Se- 
nators along with him, he went to rhe Senate- 
Houſe z but before he centred, turning towards the 
A N Capitol, 
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Capitol, he belaught the Gods that they would 
bring theſe Troubles to a happy concluſion, ſp- 
lemnly vowing, when the Tumult was ended, to 
build a Temple to Concord. A great Conteſt ariſing 
in the Senate, by reaſon of contrary Opinions, ar 
laſt the moſt moderate and moſt agreeable to rhe 


People prevailed, which was that of two Conſuls, 


One of them ſhould be choſen. out of the Commo- 
nalty. When the Dictator had proclaim'd this De- 
termination of the Senate to the People, they were 
immediately (as it could not otherwiſe be) pleaſed 
and reconciled with the Senate; and for Camillus, 
they accompanied him home, with all the Ex preſ- 
ſions and Acclamations of Joy: and the next Day 
being aſſembled together, they voted a Temple of 


Concord to be built according to Camillus his Vow, 


facing the Aſſembly and Market - place; and to 


thoſe Feaſts which are called Latin, they added one 


Day more, making them four Feſtivals in all; and 
for the preſent they ordained, that the whole People 
of Rome ſhould ſacrifice with Garlands on their 
Heads. In the Election of Conſuls held by Camil- 
lus, M. Emilius was choſen of the Nobility, and 
Lucius Sextius the firſt of the Commonalty z and 
this was the laſt of all Camillus's Actions. In the 
Year following, a peſtilential Sickneſs infected Rome, 
which, beſides an infinite number of the common 
ſorr, ſwept away molt of the Magiſtrates, among 


W hom was Camillus. W hoſe Death cannot be called 


immature, if we conſider his great Age, or greater 


Actions; yet was he more lamented than all the 


reſt put together, who then died of that Diſtem 
per. 7 4 
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The Compari on of Themiſtocles wir þCamillus, 


millus, that there is a ſtrong Reſemblanee between 
thoſe two great Men in many Particulars. They 


De Compariſon” of 
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T will be eaſy todiſcover, from what has been 
faid relating to the Lives of Them/toctes and Ca- 


were Both deſcended from Families unknown be- 


fore, or at leaſt not render'd illuſtrious by any no- 


table Exploits, till They appeared the Firſt m the 
Liſts to raiſe them out of their ofiginal Obſeurity, 
and by their own perſonal Merit and Virtue re- 
fle& to their Anceſtors that Honour and Diftin- 
Etion, which 7 never pos from Diſben They 
were engaged in many important Diſputes with 
Strangers, ard in many Dos with their Fellow-Ci- 
tizens. They Both ſuffer'd from the Ingratitude 
of thoſe very Citizens, Whom they had ſo fignally 
ſerv'd; and Both the One and the Other wreſte 


heir Country out of the Hands of Barbarians. | 


The very Times in which they liv'd yearly 1 
fembled each Other. The ſame Storms and Tempeſts 
that diftreſs'd the One, ſhook the Other, and pro- 
duced in Both the ſame Spirits and Reſolutioũs to 
contend with thoſe Storms and Tempeſts, and to 


conduct in Safety the People committed to their 


Care and Protection. To this Conformity of the 
Times, wherein they ſeverally liv'd, was owing that 
Conformity which appear'd -in their Exploits and 
Fortunes; for the Circumſtances of Both required 


that Wiſdom ſhou'd have the greateſt ſhare in all 


their Performances, and preſide over their innate 
Courage and Bravery, And yet in the Face of this 
general Reſemblance, a near View will diſcover 


many things, wherein they do as remarkably differ. 
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Themiſtosles irh Catnillus:— 
We are Ho re abr pe thoſe — — in 
proper Light, and by reducing the whole Obje& 
into 2 narrow Compaſs diſctiminate the Diferers i 
and Agreement, that may be found between them. 
In the firſt place, Camillus ſeems to have the Pre» 
ference of WWemiſtocles, on account of his Performan+» 
ces. He gain'd more Victories, conquered more 


Towns, recovered More from the Enemies, reliev'd 


an A that was beſieg' d, preferv'd his Collegue 
that = engaged the En unſeaſonably, and put 
a glorious End to many Wars that in their own 
Nature were of a dangerous Tendency. To theſe 
renown'd Exploits, nothing can be oppoſed in Be- 
half of Thewiftocles, but his having put an End to 


the Wars in Greece, his Victories over the Per fannt 


in the ſeveral Engagements at Artemiſum, and the 


total Defeat of them in the Straits of Salamine. . : 


As for the Firſt of theſe Exploits, Camilla: did not 
do more Service to the Romans by his Courage in 
terminating ſo many Wars, and triumphing fo oſten 
over the Enemies of his Country, than  Thems/tocles 


pprefiing her in 
teſtine Diviſions, reconciling her Cities, and uniting 


the Citizens in one and the fame Intereſt. For tho 


nothing may be thought more feaſible than to put 
a ſtop ro domeſtick Diſputes at the Approach of a 
common Enemy, which will force the contending 
parties to form themſelves under one Banner, yet 
what Themifocles did on this Occaſion may be ſaid 
to be the Effect of a conſummate Prudence, when 
he prevented thoſe Cities, which were in a Rival - 
ſhip with bens, from taking the Benefit of the 
great King's Aſſiſtance towards the reducing Athens 
and with Her all Greece into a ſtate of gubjection. 
And indeed the Importance of the Service, and 
the Imminency of the Danger, appear'd ſoon after 


Te- 
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; i" Themiſtocles his Actions at Artemiſium, will bear 


no Compariſon with Camillus his Encounters with 
the Ægui, the Volſci, and the Latins; for in all thoſe. 


Actions Camillus was undoubted Conqueror, where- 


as what Themiſtocles did at Artemiſium ſerv'd only to 
let the Grecians know, that notwithſtanding the 
dreadful Number of their Ships, the Barbarians 
were to be conquered; and thoſe Actions, properly 


ſpeaking, were no other than the Preludes of a fu- 


ture Victory, - 


But if we are to form a udgment of Mens Acti · 
ons, rather from their Importance than Numbers, 
the ſingle Battel at Salamine was of more Weight: 


than all the Exploits of Camillus put together, whe- 


ther we conſider the Situation the Athenians were 


in at that time, or the amazing Power of the Ene- 
my, who whilſt he cover'd the Boſom of the Oce- 
an with his Ships, had a moſt formidable Army at 
Land, or whether we are not rather to form our 
Judgment from the great Multitudes who ow'd 
their Safety to that Victory. Camillus, it is true, 
preſerved Rome; but Themiſtocles, in ſaving Athens, 
yas the Preſerver of Greece, who without Him muſt 
have ſunk into a deplorable Servitude. And certain» 
ly that Action, whoſe Benefits are extended to Ma- 
ny, muſt be more glorious than That whoſe Fruits 
gre confin'd only to a ex. 
It may be ſaid that Camillus ow'd all his Succeſs 
to Himſelf only, whereas Themiftacles ſhared the: Ho- 
nour of his Victory with the General of the Las- 
demonians. It is true, Ewrybiades fought in the 


Streights of Salamize with great Courage and Re- 


folution z but without the Intervention of Yemiſto- 


cles his Prudence, that Courage would have been un- 


profitable, nay probably it wou'd not have been 
put to the Tryal. So far is that General from leſ- 
ſening the Glory of Tbemiſtocles, that it rather ſetves 
fo illuſtrate it; for at the ſame time that Thems/tocles 
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Themiſtocles irh Camilſu. 
ſayed Greece, he had the Pleaſure of faving that Ge- 
neral likewiſe, and all his Forces. If on that Occa- 
ſion Themiſtocles gave manifeſt Proofs of a conſum- 
mate Prudence, whether it was in bringing the 
Greeks under a neceſſity of fighting in the Streights, 
or in chuſing the moſt favourable time for the At- 
tack; he at the ſame time gave amazing Inſtances 


of an invincible Patience, the ſure ſign of a great 


Mind, and of a Moderation, which had nothing! in 
view but the Good of the Publick. He reſigud 
the Command to Earybiades at a very critical Con- 
junAure, when Emulation and Obſtinacy, which 
might have paſs'd upon the Vulgar for Courage'and 
Magnanimity, would undoubtedly have ruin'd 'the 


Affairs of the Grecians. For it is certain he would 
never have overthrown his Enemies by his Courage, 
if he had not firſt got the better of his Allies by 


his Condeſcenſion. And 1 queſtion if Camillus can 
oy any thing of this ſort equal to it, or to that 


tience the extravagant Sallies of Eurybiades, that he 


might have time to lay before him coolly his Sen- 


timents and Advice. That Man muſt be well ac- 
quainted with the way to true Glory, who could 
march on without ſtumbling in a Road fo intricate, 
where he was to ſuffer Inſults with Patience, and 
ſwallow Afﬀronts, . 71} a1 hens 
If it be in the Actions of Men as it is in Trage- 
dies, where the ſhorteſt Moments artfully managed, 


produce the moſt ſurpriſing Events, and raiſe our 


Admiration up ro the higheſt Pitch by the Terror 


and Compaſſion-they inſpire us with, there is nothing 


in the Life of Themifocles comparable to the miracu- 
lous Incidents which abound in That of Camillus. 
They are not Adventures govern'd and conducted 
by human Force or Reaſon, but inextricable Diffi- 
culties unravell'd, as it were, by the Intervention of 
a Deity. It is certain that in Themipogles, the intri- 

8 | as” 


reatneſs of Mind when Tbemiſtocles bore with Pa- 
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cate Part of the Plot is well ed. Lerne like 
a Torrent ſweeps away the Inhabirants and Cities 
of Greece z the Oracle commands the Atheniaxs. to 
incloſe themſelves within Walls of Woody u 

This they embark, baving firſt ſent away their 
Wives and Children, and the antient Men, into the 
acighbouring Iſlands; and now is the Barbarias 


to come? who ſhall defend a People already van- 


ind, and whoſe laſt hopes are placed in their 


leet, which conſiſts of no more than one hundred 
and eighty Gallies, with which they are to encoun- 
ter a Navy of Twelve hundred Sail? Themiftocies 
his e, Reſalution, and good Senſe give a new 
Life to the Atbeniaus, and the Event is fortunate ; 
but this Cataſtrophe has nothing in it of the Won- 
derful and Surpriſing All is Simple, All is Uniform: 
whereas in Camillus every thing is equally miraculous; 
Rome in athes; the vitorious Gaul Maſter of it; be 
incamps amidſt its Ruins; lays cloſe Siege to the 
Capitol, which is defended only by a handful of 
Men; and They, reduced to the laſt Extremity, 
ready to redeem their Country, the fad Remains of 
hoſtile Flames, and Rewe is weighing in the Balance 
againſt the Gold of the Barberians. In the very Nick 
arrives Camillus, and effects her Deliverance not with 
Gold but by the Sword. This Air of the W anderful 
breathes in almoſt every one of his Ackions, whether 
he is relieving an Army beſieged on a Mountain 
_—_ an Enemy the Moment after their Victory; 
leading Citizens back into the City the very day in 
which they had been driven out of it; or retaining 


within their Duty Towns in the very Inſtant of re- 


volt. But as theſe. Moments of ſurpriſe are the 
EffeQs of Chance, or the Sports pf Fortune, and 
ſeem fitter for the Entertainment of a Reader whoſe 
Mind is moſt taken with marvellous Events, than to 
formin us a right Judgment of the Actions, and teach 
ka pe: 


Maſter of Athens; from whence is their Deliverer 
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vident Foreſight, in whic 8 
ingly the Advantage over Camillus. He cou'd fee 
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Themiſtocles with Camillus. 

vs wherein one Man excels Another, let us leave 
theſe Things to the Painters, and the Poets, to be 
by Them diſplay'd on the Stage, and in their Paint- 
ings, whilſt We confine our Confideration to fach 
Things as relate more peculiarly ro Themiffocles and 
Camillus, and which they owe only to Themſelves; 
and thereby be enabled ro make an exact eſtimate 
of their Virtues, and their Vices. 5 8 

They had Both the ſame Thirſt after Glory, Both 
exetted the ſame Courage and Conduft upon Occafi- 
ſion. But it is neither Courage, Conduct, or Cun- 
ning by which Men are to be Jadged, becauſe They 
are Qualities which they may be ſaid to have in 
common with many other Animals, That' which 


infinitely dignifies human Nature, and raiſeth her in 


ſome degree up to the 1 Being, is that pro- 


Themiftocles had exceed- 


no farther than juſt before him, whereas Themiſtocles 
faw afar off, and had an Eye that could penetrate e- 


ven into the Womb of Events. At the time when 
the Perſians, overthrown at Marathon, were frighted 
back into the very Heart of Aſia, He foretold their 


Return, and prepared his Fellow- Citizens for new 
Conflicts with thoſe Barbarians. It is true, as Ci- 


cero has obſerved, that this Foreſight fail'd hi upon 


ſome of the moſt important Occations in his whole 
Lifez for he neither cou'd foreſee what he had to 
expect from the Lacedæmonians, what would befal 


bim on the part of his own Countrymen, nor the 
Conſequences of his mighty Promiſes to Artaxerxes. 


But what Man is there that is infallible? 
It may be ſaid of Camillus that He likewiſe fore- 
ſaw that the Diviſion of the Romans, and the Tuf- 
fering a Part of them to go and dwell at Veii would 
infallibly prove the Ruin of the State, for which 
Reaſon he oppoſed it with great Firmneſs and Re- 
ſolution; but in this important Service of _ 
5 
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4: to his Country we ſee the many Tokens of 4 
profound Wiſdom and Prudence, but nothing of 
that Foreſight in Themiſtocles, which looks like: 


ſomerhing Prophetical. This Action of Camillul 
has undoubtedly a great Reſemblance with That of 
emiſtocles when he prevented thoſe. Cities, which 
had not appeared in Arms againſt Xerxes, from be - 


ing expelled out of the Council of the Amphifyons,, 


as was inſiſted on by the Lacedæmonians, who would 


by that means have engroſſed all the Authority, | 


and made themſelves Maſters of Greece. 


But if Themiſtocies was preferable to Camillus on 5 


the ſcore of Foreſight, Camillus no leſs excelled. 


Semi ſtacles on the account of Juſtice, a Quality 


infinitely ſuperior to the Former. In all the Ex- 


ploits of Themiſtocles one may diſcover Courage joins. 


ed with Cunning, whereas every thing in Gamil= 
us is ſincere and open. Themiſtocles never performs 
ed any thing that might not be overmatch'd by 
the ſingle Submiſſion of Falerii, of which Camil- 
Jas made himſelf Maſter by the high Veneration 


the Beſieged had conceived. of him for his Juſtice 
in ſending back to them the School-Maſter, who 
had betray'd their Children into his Hands; for to 


know that even in War itſelf there are ſome Laws 


of ſuch a nature as no good Man will violate, 


and that Juſtice ought to be preſer'd to Vi- 
Cory, is an Action more heroick than the Conqueſt 
of the Univerſe. . 
As for their Conduct in time of Peace, we ſhall 
find there was no ſmall Difference between them 


in that reſpect. Themiſtocies was a great Stickler 

for the People, and every thing he did during his 

Adminiſtration tended to ſecure the Populace a 

| <— 5 the Incroachments and Ambition of the No- 
I 


lity z whereas Camillas, tho' he kept fair with 


the People, yet his Inclinations were for the Se- 
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Themiltocles wich Camillus :. 
© 'Fhemiftoctes oppreſſed all Thoſe who were moſt 
capable of ſerving the Republick; and got Arif#s 
des to be banifh'd; tho' he was the moſt virtuous 


Man of the Age; whereas Camillus. was ſo much a 
Stranger to that Spirit of Envy and Intteague, that 
he always pick'd out the beſt of the Citizens to be 
his Colleagues, ſuch as knew how to be moſt ſer- 
viceable to their Country, and made it appear 
that a Mau might communicate his Authority to 

Others, without giving them a Share in his Glory. 
The Athenians had been aecuſtomed to lay out 
in Games and Shews all the Revenue ariſing out of 
their Mines in Attica. Themiſtocles had the Cou- 
rage to aboliſh this improvident Cuſtom, and eauſ- 
ed the Money to be employ'd in building of Ships, 


which prov'd afterwards the Preſervation of the 
State. There is nothing in the Life of Camillus 
that will ſtand in Competition with that important 


Service, unleſs we put into the Balance his prudent 
Regulations during his Cenſorſhip, wherein he 


obliged the young men to eſpouſe the Widows of 


Thoſe who bad deen flain in the Wars, and made 
Orphans liable to the Taxes. But theſe Laws ſeem 


to be the Dictates of War, whereas Themiſtocles's 


Decree proceeds ſolely from his Prudence. 

The Severity with which Camillus treated Man- 
lius, who was thrown headlong from the Capitol 
was very juſt, and commendable, if it flowed 
purely from his love of Liberty and regard to 
the Conſtitution; and if the Indignation he had 
conceived againſt that Criminal was not a little ag- 


gravated by an inward Jcalouly of a Rival renown- 


ed for many notable Actions, who could produce 
thirty Spoils taken from Enemies {lain by his own 
Hands, Forty honorary Rewards confer'd on him 
by the Generals under whom he had ſerv'd, among 
which were Two mural and Eight civic Crowns, 


and who, in ſhort, having repuls'd the Gauls when 


6 | they 
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— ok tbat impor 292 the glorious Name of 

ifectes —— as high an 7 
— cer Zeal — gr when he condema'd 
a {Greek to Death for having 
2tiass the diſhonourable Terms the King of Ferfs 
offered to them by his Ambaſladors, and for having 
the Impudence to make the Language of the Greats 


ſerve to interpret to them the imporious Will of a 


Barbarian. Nor is he leſs to be commended: for 
his Severity to Arthmius of Cale, whom he got to 


Allies, and had Himſelf and Poſterity branded with 
Infamy for having imported the Gold of the Moder, 
not into Arbens, but into Peleporneſus, I know 


not if this Example of Severity againſt Corruption 


was not more neceſſary and uſeful ro Greece in that , 
Conjuncture and — of her A ffaim, than was m 


the Puniſhment of Maulius at that time to Rome; 
for the Perfians were in thoſe days more to be n. 
doubted for their Gold than their Courage; which 
made Demoſthenes affirm that this ſingle Action 
made the Grecians become more formidable to the 


Barbarians, than the Barbarians bad ever been 49 1 


the Grecians. 
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Themiftocles's Adminiſtration very remarkable; for 
when the Barbarians had laid Athens in Aſhes, he 


did not only rebuild it, as Camillus did Rome, but 
he fortified it, and joined it by a Wall to the Pi- 
reus. But there are two things to. be conſidered 


in this Enterprize, the Effect it . and the 
Manner wherein it was executed. The Effect was 


no better than creating in their Allies a Jealouſy of 


their Power, and prompting the Populace to be 
more ſtubborn and mutinous in ſtrengthening them 
againſt the Nobility; and the Manner in which ic 
was executed could contribute but little to his Ho- 


nout, 


they were dealing pO. | 


enplained to the file> - 


be declared an Enemy of the Grreians and. their -. 


. Themiſtocles with Camillus. 


nour, fince it was gained with Fraud, Subtilty and 
Injuſtice z and there is no Acton with theſe Marks 
upon it can be allowable,-tho' it may be profitable. 
For this Reaſon Demoſthenes, in comparing theſe 
Walls of Themiſtocles with Thoſe built afterwards. 
by Conon, gives the Preference ro the Laſt: for, as 
much as an Action performed openly is preferable 
to One effected clandeſtinely and by Fraud, and 
Victory more glorious than Circumvention and 
Surprize; ſo much are the Walls of Conon to be 
prefer'd to Thoſe of Themiftocles : For Conon erected 
His after he had quell'd his Enemies, and all Thoſe 
that could have obſtructed him in his Deſign, 
whereas Themiftocles built His by impoſing upon his 
Allies. No Reproach like This ever 2 One of 
the Ackions of Camillus, where Openneſs and Sim- 
plicity, the efſential Marks of a- truly. great and 
noble Mind, conftantly ſhined in full Luſtre. 
We are not to excuſe either in Themiſtocles or 
Camillus the Pride and Arrogance wherewirth both 
the One and the Other inſulted over their Fellow- 
Citizens, tho* it may be more excuſeable in Ca- 
millus than Themiſtocles; for it did not appear in 
Him till his many Exploits and ſignal Services had 
given him ſome ſort of Pretence to it; whereas 
That of Themiſtocles broke out at a time when he 
had not performed any thing conſiderable that 
could give him the leaſt Colour for it. Beſides, 
Camillus gave many Inſtances of a Modeſty never 
ſufficiently to be admired, when after he had de- 
feated a Party of the Gauls near Ardea, he refuſed to 
take the Office of General upon him, which had 
been offered him by the Romans then at Veii; and 
in obedience to the Laws of a City, which was 
not then in Being, and was no better than a Heap 
of Aſhes, waited till that Choice was confirmed 
by- the Handful of Romans who were defending 
the Capitol, whom he conſidered as the only law - 
S i _—= 
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Reward for having expelled the Barbarians, and 


The Compariſon of 
ful Citizens, who had a right of conferring that 
Office upon him ; a Moderation almoſt without 


Example, far unlike that Ambition which was daily 
viſible in Themiſtocles. % $a 

If for our berter and more compleat Knowledge 
of Men we are not to conſider them only in the 
Courſe of their Proſperities, but to turn the Ta- 
bles, and view them when Fortune is at Variance 
with them, we ſhall in, that caſe find a very great 
Difference between Themiſtocles and Camillus. One 
of them was baniſhed without any apparent Rex- 
ſon ;z unleſs it was a Judgment upon him for hav- 
ing done the ſame thing by Ariſtides, whom he 
drove into Exile purely out of Jealouſie of his ex- 
traordinary Worth, and for no other Reaſon. The 
Other was baniſh'd for vigorouſly oppoſing a De- 
ſign which tended to the abſolute Ruin of his 

ountry. Themiſtocles was baniſh'd after he had 
ſav'd his Country, and Camillus preſerved His after 
he had been baniſh'd. Themiſtocles's Exile was his 


the Arrival of the Barbarians was as a Puniſhment 
for the Exile of Camillus. | 5 

If theſe Cauſes and Conjunctures are very diffe- 
rent, ſo was the Manner in which both the One, 
and the Other ſupported his Diſgrace. Camillus, 
in the firſt Heat flew out into Imprecations, which 
teſtified his Malice and III-will to Rome; but one 
may at the ſame time diſcover ſome Tokens of the 
Affection he ſtill retain'd for her even in the height 
of his Reſentment : For he does not wiſh any Ca- 
lamities to fall upon her, but that He may have the 
Pleafure of delivering her, and thereby ſecure to 


himſelf a glorious Revenge for her Injuſtice to- 


wards him, which is the Revenge of a Hero. We 


meet with nothing of This in Themiſtocles. He does 


not indeed curſe his Country, but he goes and 
proſtitutes himſelf to her Enemies. Themiſtocles 1 
0 8 L wy i 


Themiſtocles with Camillus. 
his Exile ſullies the Glory of his former Exploits; 
he pays his Adoration to a Barbarian, and begs his 
Pardon for the Damage he had done him in the 
Service of his Country: whereas Camillus adds 
freſh Laurels to Thoſe he had obtained before, and 
continued to the End of his Days to ſignalize 
himſelf with new Vi&ories. He excels all other 
Romans before his Exile, and after it heexcels Him- 
ſelf. The extravagant Promiſes of Themiſtocles to 
the King of Perſia put him in the long run under 
a Neceſſity of killing himſelf z and there appears 
ſomething ſo heroick in this Sentiment of preferring 
Death to the fatal Neceſſity either of revenging 
himſelf upon his Country, or of being unfaithful 
to his BenefaQor, that I have in ſome ſort applaud- 
ed that Reſolution, tho' I know very well that all 
wiſe Men will upon an impartial- Judgment con- 
demn it. This Violence committed on himſelf will 
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without doubt be conſidered by Such not only as 


an undeniable Mark of Weakneſs, but a certain 


Sign that he knew not what ſcope to give to his 


Reſentment againſt his Country, nor how much he 


was bound in Gratitude to his Benefactor; and that 


for fear of being wanting to Either he was equally 
wanting to Both; for in what he did he depriv'd 


One of a Subje&, and the Other of a Friend to 
whom he ow'd his Service. Now no honeſt Man, 
eſpecially a Man concerned in the Management of 
publick Affairs, - ought to die purely for his own 


Sake, but for the Sake of his Friends, or his 


Country. FG: | 
Camillus's Behaviour was of a quite different 


Nature; he had no occaſion to paſs the Seas in 


fearch of Enemies to Rome ; he had them round 
abour him ; He went not to humble himſelf be- 
fore them, and ſolicit them to take the Benefit of 
his Diſgrace, and employ his Head and Hand againſt 
his ungrateful Country. He put in Practice that 

5 I 2 cxcellent 
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| Gods, he erected a Temple to the ſame Goddeſs 
y 4 


The Compariſon of 


excellent Doctrine, which Plato was at that time 


preaching up in the Schools at Athens, that an ho- 
neſt Man, however ill uſed by his Country, pre- 
ſerves always in his Heart a Mediator in her behalf, 


and ſeeks all Opportunities of bringing her to her- 


ſelf, and doing her Service. Accordingly this ex- 
alted Piety in Camillus was rewarded with a Feli- 
city, which no Mortal ever obtained before. He 
was no ſooner reſtored to his Country but he re- 
ſtored his Country with himſelf, and brought Rome 


back to Rome, which gave him a Right to ſhare 


with Romulus in the Title of her Founder; and 
when he had thus preſerv'd Rome, and reſtored her, 
he hindred her from fallin; a_ into the ſame Ca- 
lamities out of which he had rais'd her; for when 
he was Fourſcore and three Years old he once more 
defeated the Gauls, who were returned into tal 
with an Army much more formidable than the for- 
mer. Now all thoſe glorious Exploits had been 


loſt, if like Themiftocles he had given way to his Re- 


ſentment; ſo true is it that Anger is an imperious 


ungrateful Miſtreſs, making an ungenerous Return 
for the Services ſhe receives, and ſelling her perni- 
cious Counſels at a moſt extravagant rate. 

Having thus drawn a Parallel between rheſe two 
great Men with regard to their Conduct in Peace 
and. War, and their Behaviour under their Misfor- 
tunes, there remains nothing more but to conſider 
them with relation to their Sentiments of Religion, 
in which there ſcems to be no great Difference be- 
tween them. Themiſtocles implores the Aſſiſtance 
of the Gods in all his Undertakings. When he 
had obtained the Victory at Artemiſium he conſe - 


_ crated a Trophy to Digna, under whoſe Inſpection 


he had performed this firſt Exploit z and after That 
at Salamine, in Acknowledgement that prudent 
Counſels are as ſo many Inſpirations ſent from the 


in 


Themiſtocles with Camillus. 


in return for the good Counſel he received. den 


Her. 1 72 N 25 Fa 223 

In this Article Camillus eomes not in the leaft 
behind Themiftocles. After the Conqueſt of Veli he 
rebuilt the Temple to the Goddeſs Matata. He 
tranſports the Statue of Juno to Rome, and takes 
Care to have that Setvice performed with the 
moſt religious Ceremonies; He with much Labour 
and Perſeverance finds out the Foundations of 
thoſe Temples that had been deſtroyed by Fire, 
which he re-edified, and built Another to that God, 
who had foretold the coming of the Gauls. In 
ſhort, he cloſed his Life with an Act of Religion, 
conſecrating a Temple to Concord, in thanks to 
the Gods for the reunion of the People with the 
Senate. He will without doubt be reproached for 


having in Contempt of the Gods cauſed four white 


Horſes to be harneſſed to the Chariot in which 


he enter'd Rome on the Day of his Triumph, and 


for neglecting the ſolemn Vow he had made of 
conſecrating to Apollo the Tenth of the Spoils 


taken at Veii. Themiftocles alfo is to be condemned 
for making Religion a Cloak to his political De- 


ſigns, when by the Aid of fictitious Portents and 
Miracles he brought the People to come into his 
Meaſures; but it appears to me equally unjuſt to 
accuſe, or defend two Perfons, whom the Gods 
themſelves ſeem to have juſtified. For thoſe all- 
powerful Beings have given both the One and the 
Other ſignal Marks of their good Will and Fa- 
vour; they ſupported their Courage, and anima- 
ted their Prudence on every Occaſion, and favou- 
red all their Enterprizes with Succeſs and Glory; 
and what is ſtill a ſtronger and more extraordinary 
Mark of their Protection, they revenged the 


Wrongs done to Camillus by ſinking Rome under 


2 Deluge of Calamities; and by Inſpirations, 
Dreams and Oracles they twice preſerved Themi- 
| "4 ſtocles 
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The Compariſon, &c. 


foclkes from the Snares of his Enemies. Now tho' 


the Nature of the Gods, which is Goodneſs it ſelf, 
and which being ready to wi and flow to 
puniſh, doth not always manifeſt their Judgment: 
in this Life, will nor ſuffer us to paſs any certain 
Sentence upon Men from the Favours they have 


received from above, yet it may very juſtly be 


preſumed that they would never have ſhewn ſuch 
diſtinguiſning Marks of their Love to two Perſons, 
who had openly defy'd them by their Ingratitude 
and Impiety. | | 
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SAR on a time ſecing ſome Strangers 
at Rome, who were People of Diſtin- 
din, carrying up and down in their Arms. 
and Boſoms young Puppy-dogs and Mon- 
keys, and hugging and making much of 
them, took occaſion to ask, Mhether ibe Women in. 
their Country were not uſed to bear Children? by that 
Prince- like Reprimand gravely reflecting upon ſuch 
Perſons, who ſpend and laviſh that natural Affection 
and Kindneſs upon brute Beaſts, which is due and 
owing to Human Creatures, Thoſe of our own kind, 
The Whelps and Cubs of Dogs and Apes may in- 
deed ſhew an Inclination to learn any thing, and 
to take notice of every thing they ſee; but the 
Soul of Man has by Nature Reaſon which reaches 
him ro diſtinguiſh between — and to find 
fault with Thoſe that abuſe his Inclinations, by di- 
verting it to unworthy Objects, and at the ſame 


14 time 


* 
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time overlooking ſuch as would be both reputable 
and profitable to them. 1 

But the outward Sex/s being paſſive in receiy- 
ing the Impreſſion of theſe Objects that come in 


its way and ſtrike upon it, it is petadventure ne- 


ceſſary for it (the Senſe) to entertain and take no- 
tice of every thing that appears to it, be it what 
it will, uſeful or unuſeful; whereas every Man, if 
he will make uſe of his Underſtanding, hath a na- 
tural Power to turn himſelf upon all occaſions, and 
to change and ſhift with the greateſt eaſe to what 
ſhall ſeem to himſelf moſt fit. So that a Man 
ovght to purſue: and make after the beſt and choi- 
celt of every thing, that he may not appear to be 
entirely guided by Senſe, but to have made the beſt 
uſe of it. : 

For as the Eye is pleaſed moſt with a Colour 
whoſe lively freſhneſs revives and cheriſhes the 
Sight, ſo the Mind of Man has certain Objects 
that by Delighting it do Invite it as to its proper 
Gogd, and upon Theſe our Affections ought to be 

—_— - 3 
5 Now theſe Objects are to be met with in thoſe 
Works and Performances which proceed from Vir- 
tue, which do infuſe and beget in the Minds of 
Readers, whilſt they converſe with the bare Sto- 
ries and Narratives of them, a kind of Emulation 
and Inclination towards them, which naturally draws 


them on to an Imitation. Whereas in things of 


another nature there doth not immediately follow, 
upon the admiration and liking of the thing done, 
any ſtrong deſire of doing the like. Nay, many 
times on the very contrary, when we are pleaſed 


with the Work, we ſlight and ſet little by the 


Workman or Artiſt himſelf; as for inſtance, in 
Perfumes and Purple-dyes, we are taken with the 


things themſelves well enough, but we look but 


meanly upon Dyers and Perfumers, as a ſort of pr 
ti 
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PERICLES. | 
tiful Tradeſmen and ſorry Mechanicks. Where- 


upon it was not amils faid by (1) Autiſthenes, when 
People told him that one 7/menias was an excel 


lent Fidler or Piper; It may be ſo, ſaid he, but he 


is but a wretched paultry Fellow for all That y for other- 
wiſe he would not have been ſo excellent à Pialer; 
meaning that he would have found ſome better Bu- 


ſineſs to have employed himſelf about than Fidling 


and Piping. And King Philip to the fame pur- 
pole told his Son Alexander, who once at a 
merry Meeting had fung with great Pleaſure and 
Skill, Are not you aſhamed, Son, to fing ſo well? For 
(2) it is enough for a King or Prince to find leiſure 
ſometimes to bear others ſing; and he does the Muſes 
no ſmall honour, when he pleaſes to be but preſent at 
ſuch Exerciſes and Tryals of Skill. Now He who 
buſies himſelf in mean Employs, - dath but bring 
that pains he takes about things of little or no uſe, 
as an Evidence againſt himſelt of his Negligence 
and ſlothful Indifpoſition to virtuous and uſeful Pra- 
ctices. (3) And I take it for granted, that no in- 


genuous 


(1) Axtiſthenes was one of So-; (3) This is a ſevere Aſſertion; 
cratss's Ditciples, and Founder off No Man of Quality would d eſire 
the Sect of Cynics. It was He who] to be a Phidias, or a P:lycletus, 
faid that Virtue is the ſtrongeſt of | or to be the Carver of the Ohym- 
Armour, and the only Armour of | pian Fupiter, or Argive Funo, One 
which no one can deprive us. It is| of which Statues was of Gol 


d 
therefore no wonder if a Man of | the Other of Ivory, botheſteemed 


ſuch Sentiments condemned T/me- | inimitable Mafter-pieces, and as 
nias for having ſpent all his time, | ſuch their reſpeQive Sculptors 


_ andapply'd himſelf wholly to learn | were rever'd as Gods rather than 
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how to play well on the Flute. | Men. As for the firſt of theſe - 


(2) This Decorum, which, accord: Statues it had the Honour to re- 
ing to Platarch, ought to be obſerv-| ceive the Stamp of Fupiter s own 
ed by Princes, ſeems to have deen] Approbation in proof of its Per- 
well under ſtood by the Poets, for | fection; for we are told that when 
you never find them introducing | Phidias had finiſhed it, he beſought 


Jupiter a ſinging or playing upon | the God to teſtify by ſome viſi- 


the Harp, but always taking Plea- ble Signal that he approv'd of his 
fure in hearing Others Sing or | Performance, and that at that ve- 
8 ee e Thundabolt fell ot 
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genuous well-born Y6uth, upon viewing the Statue 
of Jupiter which ftands in the City of Piſa, would 


deſire to be a Phidias, or That of Juno in the City 


of Argos, to be a Polycletus, (the Workmen of thoſe 


Statues) or to be as good a Poet as Anacreon, or 


Philemon, or Archilochus, becauſe he has been delight- 
ed in reading their Poems. For it doth not ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that if a piece of Work pleaſe for 
its gracefulneſs, therefore He that wrought it de- 
ſerves our eſteem. Whence it is that neither do 
ſuch things profit or advantage the Beholders, up- 
on the ſight whereof there doth not ariſe a Zeal 
which may put them upon Imitation, nor an Im- 


pulſe or Inclination, which may move a defire and 


his Feet before the Statue, This 

was an authentick Teſtimony for | 
a Heathen. Polycletus was ſo e- 

ſteemed that one ſingle Figure of 
His was ſold at an hundred Talents. 

Diadumenum "Irs molliter Fuve- 

nem, centum Talentis nobilitatum, 
as we read it in Pliny, What Rea- 
ſon then has Plutarch to under- 
value, as he does, ſuch excellent Ar- 
tiſts ſo univerſally admired? Nay, 
he goes farther; No one, faith He, 
would be Anacreon, who had been 
the Favourite of two excellent 
Princes; nor Philemon, who had been 


preferr'd to Minander himſelf; nor 


Archilochus, whoſe Style was fo 
trong and vigorous. This is paying 
a mortifying ſort of Compliment to 
ſuch celebrated Arts. All that can be 
ſaid on this Occaſion is, That Pla- 
tarch does not effectually deſpiſe 
them, he allows them the Appro- 
bation that is fitting for them, and 
only makes them ſubordinate to 
ſomething elſe more exalted, and 
3 in its kind. They are in rea- 
ity no better than dead Works, be- 
neath the Ambition of a prudent 


Man. Of This Socrates is an Inſtance, 


He had ſucceeded ro Admiration 
in the Art of Sculpture, having 
made the Statues of the three 


ed by the Athenians. And yet he 
abandoned the Art, wherein he fo 
much excelled, to devote him- 
ſelf entirely to the Study of Wil- 
dom. Plutarch has before in the Life 
of Theſeus ſhewn the Difference he 


conceives there is between a Go- 
vernor who has the Forming, or 


Inſtitution of a Prince, and the 
Painters, or Sculptors, who have 
drawn their Pictures or carved 
their Statues. In this Place he 
follows the Tract of his Maſter 
Plato, who in the 3d Book of his 
Republick does not call the Art of 
Painting, Carving Poetry, &. 
Teyvas Arts, but gives them a 
ſort of undervaluing diminutive 


Appellation, he calls them Tey- 
vuSpre little Arts, in Oppoſition 


to that Power, that Art of Wiſ- 
dom, which only is conducive to 


the happy Conduct of Man, and 
the Government of States. 


raiſe 


Graces, which were highly eſteem- 
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PERICLES. 
raiſe an endeavour of doing the like. But 'tis Vir- 
rue alone, which doth immediately by the bare pro- 


poſal of its Actions ſo diſpoſe Men, that they do 
at once both admire the things done, and deſire 


to imitate the Doers of them. For as to the Goods 


of Fortune, we are fond of the Poſſeſſion and En- 
joyment of them; but as to thoſe of Virtue, we 


are in love with the Practice and Exerciſe of them; 


for which Reaſon we are content to receive Thoſe 
from Others, but Theſe we are ambitious Others 
ſhould receive from Us. For an hiſtorical Re- 
lation of what is honeſt and virtuous has ſuch a 
power over Man as to put him upon a proper 
Action, forming the Manners of Him that conſi- 
ders it, not as in a Play merely to imitate ir, but 
to do it upon Choice and Inclination. | 

W hercfore we alſo have though fit to ſpend our 
time in writing the Lives of famous Perſons; and 
we have compoſed this Tex/b Book upon that Sub- 
ject, wherein are contain'd the Life of Pericles 
and That of Fabius Maximus, (who managed and 
carried on the War againſt Hannibal.) Men alike, 
as ih their other Virtues and good Parts, ſo eſpe- 
cially in their mild and upright Temper and De- 
meanor, and in their being able ro bear the croſs- 
grain'd Humours and fooliſh Carriages of their Fel- 
low-Citizens the Commoners, and their Fellow- 
Rulers, who ſhared with them in the Charge of 


the Government; by which means they became 


Both of them very uſeful and ſerviceable to the 
Intereſt of their Countries. Whether we take a 
right aim in our intended purpoſe, is left to the 
Reader to judge by thoſe things he ſhall here find 
ſet down. | 


As to Pericles, he was of that Tribe or Ward 


in Athens called Acamantis, and of that Compa- 
ny or Society of People called Cholagria, and one 
of rhe chiefeſt Families and Deſcents of the _ 

— City 
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City both on his Father's and Mother's fide. For 
Xanthippus his Father, He who defeated the King 
of Perfia's Licutenant-Generals in the Battel of 
Mycale, took to Wife (1) Agariſte, the Neice of 
that Chliſtbenes (2) who drove out the Race of 
Piſiſtratus, diſſolved their Tyrannical Uſurpation, 
made ſuch good Laws, and ſettled ſuch a Model 
of Government as was excellently well tempered 
and fitted for the Agreement and Safety of the 
People. | 

Aeariſte being near her time, fancied in a Dream 
thar ſhe was brought to Bed of a Lion, and with- 
in a few Days after ſhe was delivered of Pericles ; 
whoſe Body was well ſhaped, but his Head was too 
long, and diſproportioned. For which Reaſon it 
was that almoſt all the Images and Statues that 
were made of him, have the Head covered with a 
Helmet: The Workmen probably not being wil- 
ling to expoſe him by ſhewing- his Deformity. 
But the Poets of Athens plaid upon him, and cal- 
led him Zyworipany, Schinocephalos, that is, Onion- 
pate, or Squill- pat. For that which in common 
Language goes by the Name of Zuid a SQuILL, 
or Sea - Onion, the Atticks do in their Diale& ſome- 
times term Zy, Chinos. - And one of their Co- 
mick Poets, Cratinus in his Play called Cheirones 


that is to ſay, The Raſcality, or The worſer ſort 
of People, ſays thus of him: 


(1) Cliſthenes King of Sicyon 
an only Daughter, whom he mar- 
ried to Megacles, the Son of Alr- 
maon. Megacles had two Sons b 
this Lady, the firſt of which had 
the ſame Name with his Grand- 
father, and the other was called 
Hippocrates, He married, and hada 
Son called Megacles, and a Daugh- 
ter named Agariſte, which was 
the Name of her Grandmother ; 


had | 


and this Agariſie was the Mother 
of Pericles. | 


(2) He expelled the Deſcendants 


y | of Pyiſiratus, reunited the People 


who were before divided, ranking 
them under ten- Tribes, whereas 
there were but four before, and 
eſtabliſhed 95 N —. 
vernment the eople. Herod, 


(1) Old 


PERICLES. 


(1) Old time, with Faction mixt in vile Embrace, 
Begot this greateſs Tyrant of his Race; 

To whom is given by the Gods above | 
The lofty Name of Hend-Compelling Jove. * 


And again in another Play of his called Nemeſis, 
or The Revenge, he in this manner beſpeaks him: 


Yield us, thou Hoſpitable God, thy Aid; 
Thou who art (2) happy in a monſtrous Head. 


And Telecides, another of thoſe Poet 
mockery of him, that one while 


Puzzled with nice affairs of State and T7; 0WN, 
His Grout-head being overſet hangs down. © 


And that another while, 


Only from that long over- growing Pate 
There doth uriſe much Trouble to the State. 


And Eupolis, a third Poet, in a Comedy of His 
called Demi, that is, The People of the Boroughs, 


(1) This is a very obſcure piece 
of Raillery; The Poer alludes to 


mer, and the ſhort account of 
them is this: Thoſe Poets tell us 
Jupiter was the Son of Old Time, 
( Chrone, or Saturn, the Perſon is 
the ſame tho the Name be diffe- 
rent) and ſome body elſe: This 
Fupiter was ſtiled yepeAny ptr, 
Cloud: gatherer, or, as our excel- 
lent Mr. Waller, Cloud 755 
Now Pericles was called Olympins 
and Fupiter 3 and therefore this 
Poet ſays he was begotren by Old 
Time (or Saturn) upon Faction, 
and that the Gods called him x+- 


| 


ſcveral Paſſages in Heſiod and Ho- 


parnyeetryr, (this word is very, 


near in found to vspaAnyeetrny ) 
Head-Gatherer, or Head-Compel- 
ling, becauſe Pericles having avery 
long Head, ſeemed to have one 
Head ſet or added to another. This 
is the beſt I can make of this 
Paſſage. 

(2) Tt is impoſſible to pre- 


ſerve in the Tranſlation the Wit- - 


ticiſm which is clearly expreſi d in 


the Original, where the Poet 


makes uſe of but one Word N- 
api, Which genuinely fignifies 
happy, but Cratinus alludes to the 
Word x pn 4 Head, and the aug- 
mentatiye Particle ud. 


making 
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LI 
making enquiry concerning every one of the He-. 
magogues or Leading- men, whom he makes in the 
Play to come up from Hell, as Pericles comes to 
be named laſt, he replies: 9 


I hy in the Devil's name, mong fb all the Dead 
That lie below, haſt brought us up the Head? 


The Maſter that taught him Muſick, . moſt Au- 
thors are agreed, was one Damon; ( whoſe name 
they ſay ought to be pronounced with the firſt ſyl- 
lable ſhorr.) Tho' Ariſtotlè tells us that he was tho- 
roughly practiſed to Muſick with one Pythoclides. 
And as to Damon, it is not unlikely, that he being 
a ſhrewd cunning Sophiſter as he was, did out of 
policy ſhelter himſclf under the name and profeſ- 
ſion of a Muſick-Maſter, on purpoſe to conceal 
from the Vulgar his ſubrilty and skill in Scate-Af- 
fairs. So that under this pretence he attended as 
diligently upon Pericles in teaching him Politicks, 
as a Maſter of a Gymnaſium, or School for Exer- 
ciſes, does upon young Scholars whom he is to in- 
ſtruct in the Athleticts. Vet for all that the People 
ſaw him thro' the Diſguiſe of a Muſician, and ba- 
niſhed Damon the Country by Oſtraciſm for ten 


„Tears, as an Intermedler in the Government, and 


one that favoured Arbitrary Power; and by that 
means gave the Stage occaſion to play upon him. 
As for inſtance; (1) Plato one of their Comedians 
brought in a Perſon putting the Queſtion to him 
(under the name of Chiran, who had been Acbil- 
tes's Tutor likewiſe in Muſick) in this manner; 


Tell me, thou mighty Chiron of the State, 
Didſt thou our great Achilles educate ? 


meaning Pericles. 


( 1) A Comick Poet, the Author of two and thirty Comedies; 
| Pericles 


cles 


of Nature, (2) or whether it were becauſe thar 


PERICLES. 
Pericles was moreover a Diſciple occaſionally of 
(1) ZenoEleates, who diſcourſed and treated of natu- 


ral Philoſophy much after the manner as Parmenides 


did, except that he introduced a diſputatious method 
of reaſoning upon things, which he uſed himſelf to, 
by which he would draw his Adverſaries into ſeem- 
ing Abſurdities, let them take which Side of the 
Queſtion they pleaſed. And accordingly Timon the 
Phliafian hath given the fame account of him in 
this pair of Verſes. - 


Zeno's great Force, who ſpoke to either part, 
Confuted all, and never fail'd in's Art. 


But He that was moſt converſant with Pericles, 
and furniſhed him moſt eſpecially with a Weight 


and Grandeur of Senſe, and a more grave and ſolid 


reſearch of thoſe Arts by which the Populace is to 
be managed, and contributed moſt to the Majeſty 


and Grace of his Addreſs and Deportment, was 


Anaxagoras the Clazomenian ; whom the Men of 


thoſe times called by the name of Nss, Nous, that 
is, Mind or Underſtanding, whether in admiration 


of his great and extraordinary Skill and Know- 
ledge, as it clearly appeared to be, in the Affairs 


He 


(1) This Zeno was of Elea a Town were thereby ſo far incenſed that 
in Italy, anda Phorean Colony. He | they fell upon the Tyrant, and 
was a Scholar of Parmenides, who | ſtoned him. We are not to con- 
moreover adopted him. Tho his | found this Zeno with Him of Ci- 
profound Learning had acquired | :i24, who was Founder of the 
bim a great Reputation, yet he | Set of the Staicts, and was much 
became more illuſtrious by his | later than the former. LS 
Courage and Reſolution, for he | (2) Before Anaxagoras's time 
conſpired againſt the Tyrant of | the Philoſophers were extreamly 
his Country, who cauſed him to | perplexed, and knew not how to 
be pounded to Death in a Mortar, | account for the Order and Diſpo- 
and by his Death he accompliſhed | fition of the World, and what it 
what he had undertaken in his was that drew it out of its pri- 
Life · time; for his Fellow- Citizens | mitive Chaos. Some founded their 


Principle 
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He was the firſt. of the Philoſophers, who did not 


commit the Government of the World to For - 
tune or Chance, nor to fatal Neceſſity, as the Cauſe 
of that Order we find things in; but ſet over it 
a pute and ſimple Being, endued with Underſtand- 
ing, which ſeparated the ſimilat from the diſſimilar 


Parts, which before muſt have been jumbled to- 
' } YI N 9 


Beſides che reputation Pericles had for Know- 


ledge in Natural Philoſophy, not only the great · 


neſs of his Spirit, and his lofty manner of ſpeak- 
ing, which had none of the Meaneſſes or Scurri- 
lity that are common among the Vulgar; but alſo 


the Sedateneſs of his Countenance not cafily pro- 


voked to Laughter, the Gravity of his Face, and 


the direct ordering of his Drefs, ſo as never to be 
diſcompoſed by any thing that happened to him 
in ſpeaking, the eaſineſs of his Manner in deliver- 


ing himſelf, and many things of the ſame kind, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 
Sec bur his patience and greatneſs of Mind ! One 


time being reviled and ill · ſpoken of all day long in 


his own hearing by a villanous and ill · tongued Raſ- 
cal that cared not what he ſaid, he bore it pa- 
tiently all along without returning him one Word; 
altho' he did it in the open Court or the Aſſem- 
bly of the People, where he was at the ſame time 
ingaged in the Proſecution and Diſpatch of ſome 
weighty urgent Affair. In the Evening he went 


Principle on Neceſſuy, that is, they erroneous, and - had Recourſe to 
conceiv dthat this Diſpoſition of the | Chance, or Fortune, which wis 
Whole was purely owing to the | ſtill more abſurd and erroneous. 


Nature of the conſtituent Parts; Auaxagoras -was. the firſt who , 


the Heavier, according to their Sy- | made it appear that this Order 
ſtem, being under a Neceſſuy of | and Diſpoſition was the pure Ef- 
ſublidiog, and the Lighter of aſ- | fe& of an Intelligent Being, in- 
cending. Others exploded this | finitely ſuperior to, and different 
Syſtem, which. indeed was very from Matter. : 
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p ERIC LES. 
home as one unconcerned, this Fellow dogging 


him at the Heels, and pelting him all the way he 
went with abuſive Language. As he was ready 


to go into his Houſe, it being by this time dark, 


he ordered one of his Servants to take a light, and 
go along with the Man and ſee him ſafe home: 
Which was all the notice he took of him. 
Now Ion the Poet faith, that Pericles's Converſe 
and Carriage in Company was Haughty and Surly, 
and that the good opinion and high thoughts he 
had of himſelf. was mixt with much Scorn and 
Contempt for others: And on the other hand he 
commends Cimon's exact Civility, and eaſy Compli- 
ance, and genteel well- faſnioned Behaviour at every 
turn in all his Converſations. Well! but let us 


leave Ion to himſelf, who ſeems to take it for grant- 


ed, that in deſcribing Virtue as well as in writing 
Tragedy there is a Part where we muſt introduce 
Satires to cauſe Laughter: But as for Thoſe who 

miſcalled Pericles's Gravity by the name of an af- 


fected Oſtentation and Grandeur of State, Zeno 
adviſed ſuch Perſons, Thar They alſo would try to 


affect the like garb of Greatneſs, in as much as the 


very counterfeiting and apeing of good Qualities 


doth in time, as by ſtealth, procure and beget an In- 
clination for them, and a familiarity with them. 
Nor were Theſe the only Advantages which Pe- 
ricles had of Anaxagoras's Acquaintance and Con- 
verſation; He ſeemed alſo to be advanced by his In- 
ſtructions far above all that Superſtition, whatever 
it is, which as to Meteors and the like ſtrange Ap- 
pearances doth with frightful Apprebenſions poſſeſs 
the Minds of People, who are ignorant of the - 
true Cauſes by which ſuch Effects are naturally 
produced, and are mad as if the Devil were in 
them, and in great agony and diſorder upon occa- 
ſion of theſe Divine Diodigies, by reaſon of their 
Ignorance and want of Skill about them : W hich 
„ Ignorance, 


Ignorance; Natural Philoſophy diſcharging and 
freeing Men from, inſtead jo dreadful and un- 

iet troubleſome Superſtition, works in them a 
| and generons Devotion, together with good 
Hopes and kindly Affurances. ons 

There is a Story, that on a time Pericles had 
brought him from a Country-Farm of his a Ram's 
Head with one Horn; and chat Lampon a Diviner 
or Fortune- teller, upon ſeeing the Horn grow 


ſtrong and firm out of the midſt of the Fore- head, 


gave this for his Judgment, that there being at that 
time two potent Factions in the City, the One of 
Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the Govern- 
ment would come about to that One of them in 
whoſe Ground or Eftare this Token or Indication 
of Fate had happened: But that Anaragoras, when 
he had cleft the Skull in ſunder, ſhewed to the 
'Sranders-by, that rhe Brain had not filled up its 


Pan or natural Place, but being ſharp, of an Oval 


Figure, had rolled it ſelf together, from all parts 


of the Veſſel which contained it, in a point to that 


place, from whence the Root of the Horn took 
its riſe; which was the reaſon it grew ſingle. And 


that for that time Anaxagoras was much admired 


for the account he gave, by Thoſe that were pre- 
ſent at the Operation; and Lampon no leſs a little 
while after, when Thucydides being outed and laid 
aſide, all Affairs of the State and Government came 
entirely into Pericles's Hands and Management. 
And yet in my Opinion it is no Abſurdity to ſay, 
that they were Both in the right, the natural Phi- 
loſopher and the Fortune- teller; The One ſo luckily 
hitting upon the Cauſe of this Event, by which 
it was produced; the Other upon the End, for 
which it was deſinged. For it was the Buſineſs 
of the one to find out and give account in what 
manner, and by what means it grew as it did; and 
of the other to foretel to what End and Purpoſe it 


— 
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was ſo made, and what it might mean or portend. 
Now as to Thoſe who fay that to find out the Cauſe 
of fuch prodigious Events is in effect to deſtroy 
any Stgnification they may be ſuppoſed to have; 
theſe Men do not take notice, that ar the ſame 
time, together with Divine: Prodigies (the tokens 
of God's Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure) they defeat and 
render of no uſe thoſe ſigns and marks which are 
contrived by Art; ſuch: as are, for inſtance, (1) the 
Clattering of Quoits, and the Lights of Watch- 
towers along the Seaſide, and the ſhadows of the 
Pins of Sun-dialsz every of which things is made 
by ſome Cauſe which has fo contrived them as to 


make them become figns of ſome other rhing: But 


Theſe are ſubjects that peradventure would better 
befit ſome other Conſideration than what we are 
now upon. | | 
Now Pericles, being yet but a young Man, ſtood 
in great awe of the People, and was more afraid 
of giving them any Offence z becauſe he was * 
rally thought very much to reſemble in his Viſage 
the Tyrant Piſiſtratus; and the grave Seniors of 
the Town, who remembered that Man, had ano- 
ther reaſon for being jealous of him, when th 
found the ſame ſweetneſs in his Voice, and the 
ſame readineſs in ſpeaking, which they had obſerved 
in the Tyrant. And therefore altho' he had a ve 
fair Eſtate, and was deſcended of as noble a Family 
as Any, and had ſtore of Friends who bore the 
greateſt ſway; he was ſo far from truſting to theſe 
(t) This Clattering. or Claſh- | ſage in Ciceros Second Book de 
ing of Quoits, was ſometimes a- Oratore. Et hoc ipſo tempore, cum 


mong the Grecians what the Trum- omnia Gymnaſia Philoſophi teneanty = 


pet or Drum is among ue, for they | tamen eorum Auditores Diſcum au- 
made uſe of brazen Quoits and | dire quam Philoſophum malunt. qui 
Platters upon Occaſion in their Ar- nel ut increpuit in media Ora- 
mies, as the Romans did to call cione, de maximis rebus. 12 
their Champions to their Exer-¶ viſſmis diſputantem Philoſophuns 
ciſes, This appears from a Paſ- omnes unctionis cauſa relinquunt. 
"RF oo i = 8 | Advan- 
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Advantages, that he apprehended they might pro- 


cure him to be baniſhed as a dangerous Perſon: 
And for this reaſon he meddled not at all with 
State- affairs, but in the Services of War he ſhew'd 
himſelf a brave Man, and one who with undaunt- 
ed Courage would expoſe himſelf upon all Occa- 
ſions. 

But Ariſtides being dead, and Themiſtocles in Ex- 
ile, and Cimon being for the moſt part kept abroad 


by Expeditions he made in Foreign Parts out of 


Greece; then did Pericles, ſeeing things in "aut 
ſture, apply himſelf to the State; but inſtead of 
courting the rich and great Men, making choice 
of ſuch Matters and Cauſes wherein the common 
People and poorer ſort were concern'd, and ſiding 
with them; which was contrary to his natural 
Temper, for he was not of himſelf given to Popu- 
larity or mean Compliances. But, as it is very like- 
ly, fearing he might, by reaſon- of thoſe Advan- 


tages we mentioned, fall under a ſuſpicion and 


jealouſy of ſetting up for Kingſhip or Arbitrary 
Power; and ſeeing how Cimon courted the Ari- 
ſtocracy or chief Men of the Government, and 
was mightily beloved by Thoſe who made the beft 
Figure in Life, he took another way, 'and ſhelter- 


ed himſelf among the Crowd and Herd .of the 


common People : By which means he did at once 
both ſecure himſelf, and procure an intereſt to 
ſerve him, when time ſhould be, againſt Cimor. 

And beſides, immediately upon his Application to 
State Affairs, he took a quite different Courſe 
from what Others and himſelf had uſed, as to his 
Order of Life and Management of himſelf. For 


he was never ſeen to walk in any Street or Way at 


Athens, but only that which led to the Court or 
Town-Hall, where the People aſſembled, and to 
the Senate or Parliament-Houſe, where the Lords 
fat in Council; and he ayoided and left off the In- 
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vitations of Friends to Su per, and all ſuch kind 


of friendly Freatment and neighbourly Acquain- 
tance: So that in all the time he had to do with 


the Publick, which was not a little, he was never 


known to have gone to any of his Friends to a Sup- 
per; only once, and that was at a Wedding, when 
his near Kinſman Euryptolemus, his Siſter's Son, 
married, he ſtaid till the Ceremony of the Drink- 
offering, and then immediately roſe from Table 
and went his way. For tis very difficult for a great 


Man to preſerve the Dignity of his Character, if he 


condeſcends to the free and familiar way of Con- 
verſation. But where there is true and real merit, 
the more it is ſhewn the more it is eſteemed, and 
the Men poſſeſſed of ſuch Merit appear with grea- 
ter luſtre to Thoſe who ſee them every day, than to 
Strangers. But Pericles not daring to truſt to this 
Method avoided appearing in publick as much as 
poſſible, not pleading in every Caſe, nor 3 
into the Court of Judicature every time it was aſ- 
ſembled; but (as Critolaus faith the Atbenians did 


with (1) the three-oar'd Galley of Salamis) reſer- 


ving himſelf for Important Caſes, other matters of 
lefler Importance being diſpatched by Friends, or 
by other Common Pleaders at the Bar. And of 
this number we are told Ephialtes made one, he 
who broke the Power of the Areopagites, the Council 


that ſat on Mars's Hill; and by that means (ac- 


cording to Plato's Expreſſion) gave the Citizens 
a large and racy draught of Liberty, which made 
the People ſo fierce and untractable, that as Thoſe 
who writ Comedies at that time tell us, like a wild 


(1) This was a conſecrated Vel- | count for their Behaviour. So that 


ſel, which the Athenians never | Plutarch's Compariſon of this Veſ- 
made uſe of but on extraordinary | ſel with Pericles, who never ap- 
occaſions; as for inſtance, When | peared but on important Occa- 
they ſeat for any of their Ge e- tions, is very juſt, 

rals in order to call them to Ac- 4 
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unruly Horſe, that had flung his Rider, they would be 
ruled no longer, but began to champ and bite Eubea, 


and flounced and curvetted upon the other Iſles. 


Pericles deſigning to make the manner of his 
Writing and Speaking agreeable to his manner and 
Wa br Living, and to the greatneſs of his Spirit 
and Deſigns, as if he had been to tune a Mukical 
Inftrument, tried how he could ſer off thoſe ex- 
cellont Parts of Learning he bad received from 4- 


naxagoras with a proper Rhetorical Colouring, or 


a becoming Air. And by thus joining to a Natu- 
ral Greatneſs of Mind (as the Divine Plato ſays) 
thoſe ſublime Thoughts he had acquired by the 
Study of Natural Philoſophy, and expreſſing thoſe 
12 in a beautiful manner, he infinitely ex- 
ceeded all the Orators of his own time. 

Upon which account they ſay he had the fir- 
name of O/ynpius given him, (the ſame Title that 
Jupiter himſelf was called by) tho' Some are of 
Opinion he was ſo named from thoſe famous 
Works and publick Buildings, wherewith he ador- 
ned the City: Others would have him ſo called 
from the great Power he had in Publick Affair, 
whether of War or Peace. Nor 4s it unlikely or 
abſurd to imagine, that from thoſe many good 
Qualities which met together in the ſame Man, 
the glory of ſuch a Title might be conferr'd upon 


him. However the Comedies of the then Mafters | 


of the Stage, who both in good earneſt, and out 
of merriment too, let fly many ſhrewd words at 
him, do plainly ſhew that he got that Appella- 


tion eſpecially upon the account of his being an 


able Speaker, by their ſaying that he thundered 
and lightned, when he harangued the People, and 
that he carried a dreadful Thunderbolt in his 
Tongue. * 

There is a Saying alſo of Thucydides the Mileſan, 
which ſtands on record, ſpoken by him pleaſantly 
. | enough 
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enough upon Pericles's artfulneſs in ſpeaking. This 
a, Thucydides was a Perſon among them of great Cre- 

dit and Repute, and one who had for a very long 
is time bandied againſt Pexicles in the Government. 
1d Now when Archidamus the King of the Lacedæma- 
it nians asked him, whether He or Pericles were the 
al better Wreſtler, he made this Anſwer: ben . 
(= faith he, have thrown him aud given bim a fair Fall, 
. He by ſtanding aut iu the deuial, ſaying that he had no 
Ir Fall, gets the letter of me, aud perſuades Peaple in- 
1 to 4 belief of what be ſays, whetber they will or no, 


the they ſaw the quite cautraxy. 

e Howbeit, this is certain, that Pericles was very 

ſe wary and careful what and how he was to ſpeak, 

(> inſomuch that always whenever he went up ta the 
Tribunal or into the Pulpit to. deliver himſelf, (1), 

.be prayed to the Gods, that no ane Word aye 

at unawares {lip from him, which might be mishe- 


of coming or unſuitable to the matter in hand, and 
5 the accaſion he was to ſpeak to. | 

r (2) Indeed he hath left nothing in Writing be- 
d hind him, fave only ſome Popular Decrees or Or- 
s, dinances. And there are but few in all of his no- 
N table Sayings which are recorded; as This for one, 


d That the Is of Agina (then poſſeſſed by the Enemy] 
, ought to be removed, as an Eye- ſore ta the Pyræum, 4 
n Port of Athonsz and This for another, That be fan- 
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It (1) This Account is contrary toy us, that he beſought the Gods ta, 
That, which Suidas gives af him. direct his Tongue that nothing I 

It He faith, that Pericles was the firſt | might fall from it diſagreeable to ö | 
- that wrote down his Speeches be- | the People. TY | 
n fore he ſpoke them in Publick, | (2) By This it appears that thoſe F 
d whilſt the other Orators ſpoke ex- 8 which went under his oY 
7 tempore. Whereas this Prayer is | Name, were none of His; and | | 
C BY Proper only for a Man who ſpeaks | Duintilias declares he faund na- 9 
18 without any Preparation. We] thing in them anſwerable to the il 

muſt not forget in this Place that high Reputation he was in for Wl. | 

Daintilian alcribes a morepolitick | Eloquence, 4b. 3. c. 1. | | b 
: Prayer 40 Pericles ; for he aſſures | | 55 iis 
h K 4 cied | 
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cied he ſaw a War coming along towards them out of 
Peloponneſus ( now called the Morea.) Again, when 
on a time Sophocles, who was his Fellow-Commiſ- 


ſioner in the Generalſhip, was going on board with 


him, and praiſed the Beauty of a Boy they met 
with in the way to the Ship, Sophocles, faith he, a 
General ought not only to have clean Hands, but Eyes 
200; meaning that a Perſon in ſuch an Office and 
Charge ſhould not give way even to the Tempta- 
tions of ſight. And moreover Steſimbrotus hath this 
Paſſage of him, Thar as he was in a Funeral Ora- 
tion ſpeaking of Thoſe who fell in the Battel ar 
Samos, he ſaid they were grown immortal, as the 


Gods were. For, ſaid he, we do not ſee the Gods, 


but only by thoſe Honours we pay them, and by thoſe 
good things they receive from us, we declare our belief 
of their being Immortal : And the ſame honours paid 
to thoſe who die in the defence of their Country do prove 
their Immortality. 3 | 

Thucydides makes ſuch a deſcription of Pericles's 
Ari ſtocratical Government, that it went by the 
Name of a Democracy, but was indeed a Govern- 
ment by a ſingle Perſon, to wit, under the Con- 
duct and at the Pleaſure of one Man who was chief: 
And many others (ay that by Him the common 
People were firſt brought on and led to the ſharing 
of Lands by Lot, taken from the Enemy, and to 
the dividing of publick Monies ( formerly reſerved 
for the uſ.s of War) but now allowed them for 
ſeeing of Plays and Shows, and to Diſtributions of 


Salaries for publick Employments; which had this 


ill Effect upon them, that from a ſober, modeſt, 
thrifty People, that maintained themſelves by their 
own Labours, they became riotous and debauched 
but let us look into the occaſion of this change in 
the Government, ſo far as matter of Fact will di- 
ect us. N e 
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PERICLES. 

When he firſt entered upon a publick-Employ- 
ment, and was to ſet himſelf (as has been already ſaid) 
againſt Cimon's great Authority, he did careſs the 
People what he could, and underhand curry favour 
with them. Bur finding himſelf come ſhort of his 
Competitor in Wealth, by which advantage the 
Other was inabled to take care of the poor, inviting 
every Day ſome one or other of the Citizens, that 
was in want, to ſupper, and beſtowing Clothes on 
the aged People, and breaking down the hedges 

and incloſures of his own Grounds, to the intent 

that All that would might freely gather what Fruit 
they pleaſed : Pericles Fading he had loſt the good 
Graces of the Citizens by theſe Arts of his Rival, 
had Recourſe to a Diviſion of the publick Revenues 
among the People, by the advice of (1) Demonides 
of Jos, as Ariſtotle tells us; and in a ſhort time hay- 
ing decoy'd and won the People, what with thoſe 
Monies allowed for Shows and for Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, and what with other Bribes and Largeſſes, he 
made uſe of their Intereſt againſt the Council of 
Areopagus, of which He himſelf was no Member, 
as having not been choſen by lot, either Annual 

Magiſtrate, or Guardian of the Laws, or King, 
that is, Governor of the ſacred Rites, nor Chiet- 
tain of the Wars, For of old theſe Offices were 
conferred on Perſons by Lot, and They who had 
acquitted themſelves well in the diſcharge of theſe 
Truſts were advanced and taken into the Court of 
Artopagus. Whereupon Pericles having gotten ſo 

reat a Power and Intereft with the Populace, he 

10 weakned the Power of this Court, as that moſt 


(1) Tos was one of the Iſlands 
called Sporades in the Ægean Sea, 
famous eſpecially for Homer's Se- 
pulchre. But ſome learned Men 


inher of the Iſle of Ios, will have 
it to be , that is of the Burgh 
of Oia, which was a Burrough, or 


have thought fit to corre& the: nides was born. h 
Text in this Place, and inſtead of | 


Diviſion in Attica, where Demo- 


of 
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of thoſe Cauſes which had been hitherto tried there, 
were by Ephialtes's Aſſiſtance no longer Cogni- 
fable in it, and Cimon was baniſhed by Oftraciſm, 
upon pretence of his being a Favourer of the La- 
cedamonians, and a Hater of his own People of A. 
thens ; notwithſtanding he was one who came 
behind none of them all for greatneſs of Eſtate 
and nobleneſs of Birth, and had won ſeveral fa- 
mous and ſignal Victories upon the Barbariaus, and 
with a great deal of Monies and other Spoils of 
War taken from them had mightily inriched the 
City; as in the Hiſtory of his Life hath been ſet 
down. So vaſt an Authority had Pericles gotten 
among the People. | 

The Oſfiraci/zz, or Baniſhnent by Shells, (which 
they us'd in ſuch Tryals) was limited by Law to 
Ten Years, during which Term the Perſon baniſh- 
ed was not to return. But the Lacedemonians in 
the mean time making an Inroad with a great Ar- 
my on the Country of Tanagra, (which lay upon 


the Attick Borders) and the Athenians going out 


againſt them with their Forces, Cimon coming from 
his Baniſhment before his time was out, put him- 
ſelf in Arms with Thoſe of his Fellow-Citizens 


that were of his own Tribe, and. reſolved by his 


Deeds to wipe off that Aſperſion of his favouring 


the Lacedæmonians. But Pericles's Friends gathe ; 


ring in a Body together, drove him away as One 
under the Sentence of Exile, and forc'd him to 
retire. For which cauſe alſo Pericles ſeems to have 
laid about him the more, behaving himſelf very 
valiantly in the Fight, and to have been the gal- 
lanteſt Man among them all in the Action of that 
Day, having expoſed himſelf to all hazard and hard- 
ſhip. (1) All Cimon's Friends alſo to a Man fell 


(1) They were an hundred in| ted the Field he recommended to 


Number, and before Cimon quit- I them fo to behaye themſelves — | 
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in that Battel, whom Pericles had impeach'd as 


well as Him of taking part with the Lacedemonians. 
And now the Athewians heartily repented them for 
what they had done to Cimon, and long'd to have 
him home again, being in the clole of this Fight 
beaten and worſted upon the Confines of their own 
Country, and expecting a ſore War to come upon 
them next Spring or Summer- ſeaſon. All which 
Pericles being ſenſible of, he made no delay in gra- 
tifying the Peoples deſire; but having wrote an 
Edict or Order for that purpoſe, himſelf recalled 
the Man home. And He upon his return conclud- 
ed a Peace betwixt the two Cities; for the Lace- 
dæmouiaus had a reſpect and kindneſs for him, as on 
the contrary they hated Pericles and the reſt of the 
Demagogues or Leadiug- men at that time. 
Vet Some ſay, that Pericles did not write that 
Edict or Order for Cimon's Revocation and Return, 


till ſome private Articles of Agreement had been 
made between them, and that by means of Elpi- 


nice, Cimon's Siſter. Which were, That Cimon 
ſbould go out to Sea with @ Fleet of two hundred Ships, 
and be Commander in chief of all the Forces abroad, 
with a deſign to harraſs and lay waſte the King of Per- 
ſia's Countries and Dominions; and that Pericles 
ſhould haue the Power at home, and govern in the 
Cuy. 

But it was believed that before this time Epi- 
nice had perſuaded Pericles to be more favourable to 
Cimon, even from the time when he was tried for 
his Life, and came off with Baniſhment. For Pericles 
was one of the Committee appointed by the Com- 
mom to implead him. And when £/pinice made 

her Applications to him, and beſought him in her 


their Behaviour in the Action might | ally they obeyed his Orders, fight- 
ſerve to juſtify both Them and ſ ing as if He was preſent and an 
Him. The Reader may find in Eye-witneſs of their Actions. 

the Life. of Cimon how punctu- | 
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Brother's behalf, he with a ſmile in merriment ſaid, 
O Elpinice, you are too old a Woman to undertake 


ſuch buſineſs as this is. Moreover when he came to 


the Bar to impeach him, he ſtood up but once to 
ſpeak, and then touch'd very gently upon his 
Crime; as ſoon as he had done he went out of 
Court,” having done Cimos the leaſt Prejudice of 
any of his Accuſers. | Hs 
How then can one believe (1) /Jomeneus, who 
charges Pericles as if he had by treachery contriv'd 
and order'd the Murder of Ephialtes the Dema- 
gogue or Counſellor of State, one who was his 
Friend and of his Party in the ordering of the Go- 
vernment; out of a jealouſy forſooth, ſays he, and 
an envy of his great Reputation. This Hiſtorian, it 
ſeems, having raked up theſe Stories I know not 


out of what Kennel, has thrown them up as if he 


had been diſcharging his Stomach at this worthy 
Man, One who perchance was not altogether free 
from Fault or Blame, but yet had a generous noble 
Spirit, and a Soul that affected and courted Ho- 
nour: Qualities or Diſpoſitions of Mind wholly in- 
conſiſtent with any ſuch cruel or brutal Paſſion. But 


as to Ephialtes, the truth of the Story, as Ariſtotle 


hath told it, is This, That having made himſelf for- 
midable to the Nobility by being a ſevere aſſerter of 
the Peoples Rights, in calling to Account and pro- 
ſecuting Thoſe who any way injured them, his Ene- 
mies lying in wait for him, did, by the help of one 
Ariſtodicus a Tanagrian, privately Aſſaſſinate him. 
Now Cimon, while he was Admiral, ended his 


Days in the Ifle of Cyprus And the Nobility ſee- 


ing that Pericles was grown to be the greateſt and 
foremoſt Man of the City, and thinking it proper 
there ſhould be Somebody ſet up againſt him to 


(1) Idomeneus of Lampſacus, a | an Account of Secrates's Scholars, 
Diſciple of Epicurus. He wrote | and an Hiſtory of Samothracia. 
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give him check, and to hinder his power from de- 
generating into a Monarchy ; they ſet up in Op- 
poſition to him Thucydides of Alopecia, a ſober di- 
{creert Perſon, and a near Kinſman of Cimon's, Who 
tho? leſs skilled in Warlike Affairs than Cimon was, 
yet was better verſed in the Courts of Law and 
Buſineſs of State; and as he never ſtirred out of the 
City, but was always ready at hand to oppoſe Pe- 
ricles in the Pleading- place where the publick Ha- 
rangues were made, he quickly reſtored the Nobi- 
lity to an Equal Share in the Government with the 
People. For he would not ſuffer the Nobility to 
be ſcatter'd up and down and jumbled in a huddle 
with the Populace as formerly, which had very 
much leſſened their Credit and Intereſt: But taking 
them apart by themſelves, and gathering into One 


the Power and Intereſt of them All, which was now 


grown conſiderable, he did as it were upon the ba- 
lance make a Counterpoiſe to the other Party. 

For indeed the Conteſt of the two Parties before 
Him was but a thing of ſecret grudge, that made 
but a ſhallow Impreſſion, like a thing cut upon 
Iron, and rather ſhew'd a tendency to Diviſion than 
any actual Diviſion between the Nobility and Peo- 
ple; but the open Quarrel and canvaſſing Ambi- 
tion of theſe two great Men made ſuch a Wound 
in the Body Politick, that from that time it conti- 
nued to be divided into two Parts, One of which 
was called the Populace or Commons, the Other 
the Few or Great ones. 

This put Pericles upon letting looſe the Reins to 
the People, and ſuiting his Aominiſtration of pub- 
lick Affairs to their Inclination, by contriving con- 
tinually to have ſome publick Shew, or Feaſt, or 
Solemnity, ſome Entertainment and Divertiſement 
or other in Town, to pleaſe them, wheedling rhe 
Citizens, as a School-maſter does his Boys, with 
ſuch kind of amuſemengs as were Inſtructive as well 


M. 


Win 
as Agreeable to them. Beſides that every Vear he 
fent out threeſcore Gallies, on board of which there 


went ſeveral of the Citizens, who were in Pay 


eight Months, learning at the fame time and pra- 
criſing the Art of Navigation, that they might 
ve good Seamen. — 5 
Moreover he fent out many Colonies, One 
conſiſting of a thouſand men, into the Cher ſoneſe, 
Another of five hundred into the Iſle of Andros, 
and a Thouſand into Thrace to dwell among 
the B:/altz, a People there; and others into Itah, 
when the City Sybaris was to be re- peopled, the 


Inhabitants whefeof went by the Name of the 


Thurians. And This he did to eaſe and diſcharge the 
City of an idle, and by reaſon of their idleneſs a bu- 
ſy medling rabble of People, who having little to 

o of their Own, would have made work by giving 
diſturbance to the Publick; by which he at the 
ſame time provided for the Neceſſities of the poor 
Townſmen, and put an awe and a guard upon their 


Allies from attempting any thing of change, by 


ſending them to dwell among them. 
But That which gave moſt Pleaſure and Ornament 
to the City of Athens, and the greateſt Admiration 


even to Aſtoniſhment to all Strangers, and That 


which alone doth ſufficiently witneſs for all Greece, 
that That Power of hers that is ſo much talk'd of, 
and her ancient Wealth, was no Romance or idle 
Story, was that glorious Apparade and Furniture 
of thoſe ſtately, publick Buildings and Dedications 
which Pericles cauſed to be raiſed and made there. 
This was That of all his Actions in the Government 
which his Enemies look'd aſquint at, and fell foul 
upon in the popular Aſſemblies, crying out, that the 
Commonwealth of Athens had loſt its Reputation, 
and was ill ſpoken of Abroad, for removing the 
common Bank and publick Monies of all the Gre- 
cians from the Iſles of Delos, where it was to _ 
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been kept, and taking it into their own Cuſtody; and 
as to the faireſt excuſe they had to plead for their ſo 
doing, to wit, that they tooł it away thence, for fear 
ef the Barbarians, Jef# They ſhould ſeize it, and on 

purpoſe to ſecure it in à ſafe Place, Pericles had broke 
the Neck of that Pretence by putting it to other uſes x 
and how that Greece cannot but reſent it as an unſufe 
ferable affront, and muſt needs look upon her ſelf as 
treated after a tyrannical manner, when ſhe ſees that 
that Treaſure which was upon a Neceſſity contributed 
by Her for the uſe and maintenance of War, is wan 
tonly Iaviſh'd out by Us upon our City, to gild her © 
all over, and to adorn and ſet her forth as it were 
ſome proud ftately Dame, hung round with precious 
Stones, and Statues, and ſumptuous Temples, which coſt 
a world of Money. | * 

Wherefore Pericles on the other hand informed 
the State, that they were no manner of way obliged 
to give any account of thoſe Monies to their Friends 
and Allies, inſomuch as they fought and maintained a 
War in their Defence, and kept off the Barbarians 
from attacking them, and harraſſing their Country, 
while in the mean time they did not ſo much as ſet out 
Horſe, or Man, or Ship, but only found Money for 
the Service z which Money, ſays he, is nor Theirs that 
give it, but Theirs that receive it, if ſo be that they 
perform the Conditions upon which they receive it. Aud 
that it was good reaſon, that the City being ſufficiently 
provided and ſtored with thoſe things that are neceſ= 
ſary for War, they ſhould convert the Overplus of 
its Wealth to ſuch Undertakings and Deſigns, as would 
hereafter, when they were finiſhed, eternize their 
| Fame, and for the preſent, while they are à doing, 
will readily ſupply all the Inhabitants with plenty ;. 
for there being ſuch variety of all kind of Work- 
manſbip, this will neceſſarily give Life to all Sorts 
of Arts and Trades, and employ all Hands, 9 
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will actually put the whole City in a manner ini. 
State-pay z ſo that at the ſame time ſhe. is beauti- 
fied and maintained by ber ſelf. at her own. Coft 
and Charge. For as Thoſe who are of Age and 
Strength for War, are provided for and maintained 
in the Armies abroad by their Pay out of the pub. 
dick Stock, ſo it being his defire and deſign that the 
rude Multitude that ſtaid at home, and were verſs 
ed in Handy-crafts, ſhould not go without their ſhare of 
publick Salaries, and yet that he would not have 
them given them for ſitting ſtill and doing nothing, 
to that end he thought fit to bring in among them, 
with the Approbation of the State, thoſe vaſt Projefts 
of Buildings, and defigns of Works, that would be + 
a Work of Time before they could be finiſhed, and 
which will employ ſundry Arts and Occupations ; 
That ſo that part of the People, that ſtaid in the 
City and kept at home, might no leſs than Thoſe 
that were at Sea, or in Garriſon, or under Arms, 
bave a fair pretence for receiving Benefit from the 
Publick, and having Their ſhares of the publick Mo- 
nies. That fince they made uſe of all Sorts of Ma- 
terials, ſuch as Wood, Stone, Braſs, Ivory, Gold, 
Ebony, Cypreſs, and the Arts or Trades that wrought 
and faſhioned them were Smiths and Carpenters, I. 
mage-makers and Plaiſterers, Founders and Brafiers, 
Stone-cutters or Carvers and Maſons, Dyers and Stai- 
ners, Gold-ſmiths, Iuory-cutters, Painters or Picture- 
drawers, Embroiderers, Turners; and Thoſe that in- 
Ported theſe things and conveyed them up to the Town 
for uſe, were Merchants, and Mariners, and Maſters 
of Ships by Sea; and Thoſe who brought and helped 10 
bring them by Land were Waggoners and Cart- 
evrights, Carriers, and thoſe that let Horſes to hire, 
Carters and Muleteers, Rope-makers, Workers in 
Stone, Shooe-makers, Leather- dreſſers, Surveyors, and 
Menders of High-ways, Pioneers and Diggers in 
2 4 Mines; 
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Mines; and that every Trade and Myſtery ( in the 
- ſame nature as a Commander or Captain in an Ar- 
my hatb bis particular Company of Soldiers under him) 


had its own hired and peculiar Company of Fourney- 
men and Labourers belonging to it, banded and pack- 


ed up together as in array, to be as it were the Ins 


ſtrument and Body for the performance of tbe Ser= 


vice; all theſe different Functious did diferibute and 


ſcatter the Advantage and Benefit of them among 
the People of the Town through all Ages and Con- 
ditions, of whatſoever Trade and Occupation they might 
be. As the Works grew up, being as ſtately and 
extraordinary for Bulk and Greatneſs, ſo inimitable 
for Beauty and Gracefulneſs, the Workmen ſtriving 


to outuy the Richneſs of the Materials and the 


Greatneſs of the Deſign, in the Curioſiiy and Beauty 


of Workmanſhip, the thing that was moſt to be ad- 


mired was the haſte and ſpeed they made: For when 
'twas thought any one of thoſe Works would have 
taken up many Ages, they were all finiſhed during 
the adminiſtration of one Man. a | 
It is faid indeed that Zeuxis hearing Agatharcus 
the Picture-drawer value himſelf for diſpatching 
his Work with ſpeed and eaſe, reply'd, But I 
am a long time about mine. For the eaſe and ha- 
ſtineſs in doing of a thing doth not uſually give 
either much Strength or Beauty to the Work. 
But Time joined with great Labour is obſerv- 
ed to repay the Workman in the durableneſs it 
gives his Performance: For which reaſon Pe- 
ricles's Works are the more admired, having been 
done fo well in a little time as to hold good for 
a long time after. For every ſeveral Piece of 


his Work was immediately even at that time for 


its Beauty and Elegance Antique, as if it had 
been b by ſome ancient Maſter; and 
yet for its Vigour and Freſhneſs it looks to this 
V > day 
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day as if it were ſpick and ſpab, and newly 


> 


wrought: There is ſuch a kind of flouriſhing 
Gloſs upon thoſe Works of His, which conti- 
nually preſerves the ſight of them from being ſul- 
lied by time, as if they had an ever-green ſpirit, 
and a never-fading Soul mingled in the Compoſi- 


tion of them, 


Now Phidias was He who had the overſight of 


all the Works, and was his Surveyor-General, tho 
in the ſeveral Deſigns and Pieces there were great 


| Maſters and rare Artiſts imployed under him. For 


Callicrates and Ictinus built the Parthenon, (that is, the 
Temple of the Virgin Pallas) which was in meaſure 
an hundred Foot every way ; and the Chappel at 
Eleuſin (where the ſacred Rites of the Goddeſs Ceres 
were celebrated) was begun by Corœhus, who allo 
placed the Pillars that ſtand upon the Floor or Pave: 
ment, and join'd them with Architraves. But af- 
ter his Death Metagenes the Mypetian rais'd the 
Girth or Waſte of it, and ſet up the Pillars that 
are above; and Xenocles the Cholargian roofed or 
arched the Lanthorn or Doma on the top of the 


Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. | 


As for the Long Wall, which join'd the Port 
or Harbour with the Town, concerning which Co- 
crates ſaith he himſelf heard Pericles deliver his O- 
ou and give order about it, Callicrates took That 
y the Great. This brave Piece of Work Crati- 
nus, like a Poet as he was, ſneeringly flours at, by 
reaſon it was ſo long a finiſhing : KR 


*Tis long fince Pericles, if Words would dot, 
| Talkt up the Wall, but yet ſet no hands tot. 


The On or. Muſick-room, Which for the con- 
trivance of it on the inſide was full of Seats and 
ranges of Pillars, and on the outſide in the Roof 
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or Covering of it was made from one Point at to 
with a great many Bendings all . down- 
ward; they fay was fo made after the Co 

in imitation of the + ns, Hyg Per fia's Pavillion, and 
this by Pericles's order likewiſe: Upon which oc- 
caſion Cratinus again, in his Comedy called The 
Thracian Nomen, rallies him thus; 1 


Here comes along, our goodly Jove, (God bleſs!) © 

Who's that, Ipray? JoBBER:-NOLL Pericles. 

The Shells being {crap'd, he ndw has got the Model 
O'th' Muſick-room (help Godtleſs ) in his Naddle. 


Then Pericles out of an Ambition to do ſome- 
thing to be talked of, did firſt enact or make a De- 
cree, that a Prize ſhould be plaid in the Science of 
Muſick every Year at the ſolemn Feaſts of Miner- 
va, which laſted five Days together, called Pana- 
thenca, whither all the People of City and Coun- 
try were uſed to reſort: and He himſelf being cho- 
ſen Judge of the Prizes, and Beſtower of the Re- 
wards, gave order after what manner Thoſe who 
were to play the Prizes were either to ſing with 
the Voice, or to play upon the Flute, or upon the 


Cittern or Guitarr. And both at that time (to 


wit, at the Feaft) and at other times alſo The 
were wont to fee and hear thoſe Prizes and Try 
of Skill, in this Odeum or Muſick-room. | 
Further, the Portait and Entrance of the Citadel 
or Caſtle were finiſhed in five Yearstime, A/ne/tcles 
being the chief Undertaker of that Work. Now 
there was a ſtrange accident happened in buildin 
of the Citadel, which ſhewed that the Goddeſe 
was ſo far from diſliking the Work, thatſhe help'd 
to carry it on and to bring it to Perfection. For 
one of the Artificers, who was the quickeſt and 
the handieſt Workman among them All, with a 


| lip of his Foot fell down from a great height, and 
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appeared to be in ſo dangerous a Condition, that 
the Phyſicians and Chirurgions gave him over. Pe- 
ricles being at a loſs, and not knowing what to do, 
Minerva appeared to him at Night in a Dream, 
and ordered a Medicine, which Pericles applying to 
the Man, did in a ſhort time and with great eaſe cure 
him. On this Occaſion it was that he ſer up a braſs 
Statue of Minerva, called hence the Statue of Health, 
in the Citadel near the Altar, which as They ſay 
was there before his Time. But it was Phidias 
who wrought (1) the Goddeſs's Image in Gold, and 
hath his Name inſcribed on the Pedeſtal as the 
Workman thereof. And indeed- the whole Work 
in a manner was under his Charge, and he had (as 


we have ſaid already) the overſight of all the Ar- 


tiſts and Workmen, becauſe Pericles had a kind- 
neſs for him. 

And this made the poor Man to be much envied, 
and his Patron to be very ill ſpoken of, and hor- 
ribly abuſed with Stories, as if Phidias had been his 


Pimp, and took up Ladies and Gentlewomen that 


came to fee the Works, for Pericles's uſe. The 
Comick Wits of the Town, when they had got 
this Story by the end, made much of ir, and be- 


daſh'd him with all the ribaldry they could invent, 


as if he had been the arranteſt W horemaſter that 
ever lived ; charging him falſely with the Wife of 
Menippus, one who was his Friend, and had been 


(57 This Statue was of Gold | The Monſter Sphinx wasrepreſcnt- 
and Ivory; and we find a Deſcrip- ed on the Middle of her Head- 
tion of it in Pauſanias. The God- | piece, with two Griffins on the 
deſs was made ſtanding, cloathed | Sides. One may judge of the Di- 


in a Tunick that reach'd down to | menſions of this Statue from the 


her Heel. On her Zgis or Breaſt- | Largeneſs of the Victory on her 
Plate was engraved Meduſa's Head | Zgis, or Breaſt- plate, which was 
in Ivory, and Victory. She beld | about four Cubits, and from the 
8 Pike in her Hand, and at her | Forty Talents of Gold which Pe- 
Feet lay her Buckler, and a Dra- 


gon, ſuppoſed to be Erichthonius. 


- 
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a Lieutenant-General under him in the Wars; and 


with-the Volaries or Bird-Cages of Pyrilampes, who 
being an Acquaintance of Pericles, they pretended 
and made as if he were wont to preſent Peacocks 
and ſuch fine Birds to Pericles's Miſſes, the Wo- 
men whom he gallanted and kept Company with. 
And why ſhould one wonder at what ſuch Fellows 
ſay, who play the Satyriſts upon other Men's Lives, 
and daily upon all occaſions with their Reproaches 
and evil Speeches ſacrifice the Reputation of their 
Superiors, the Great and the Good, to the envy and 
ſpite of the Rabble, as to ſome evil Genius or 


wicked Spirit; whenas Steſimbrotus had the Inſo- 


lence to charge Pericles with thar deteſtable Crime 
of committing Inceſt with his own Son's Wife. 

By this means it comes about, that it is a ve 
difficult matter to trace and find out the Truth of 
any thing by Hiſtory, when on one hand Thoſe who 
undertake to write it, living ſo long after the things 
were done, cannot arrive at the certain Knowledge 
of ſuch tranſactions as paſt in the times before them; 
and on the other hand, that Hiſtory which is con- 
temporary and of the ſame ſtanding with thoſe 
Actions and Lives which it reporteth, doth partly 
thro' Envy and IIl-will, partly thro' Favour and 
Flattery, diſguiſe and pervert the Truth. 

Now when the Orators who ſided with Thacy- 
dides and were of his Party, were at one time loudly 
exclaiming againſt Pericles, as one who ſquandered 
away the publick ſtock in idle Expences, and made 
havock of the State-revenues, He ſtarting up in the 
open Aſſembly pur the queſtion to the People, 
Whether they thought that what he had laid our 
was too much ? and they ſaying, (1) Too _— 

0 


_ (1) It appears from a Paſſage j to Nine Thouſand Seven Hun- 

in Tyxcydides, that the publick | dred Talents, of which Pericles 

Stock of the Athenia n: mounted | bad laid out in thoſe Publick 
| L 3 Buildings 
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of all Conſtiente x Well then! ſaid he, ſince tis ſo, 


let not the Coſt and Charge go upon your account, but 
upon mine And accordingly I will make. the Inſcrip- 
tion upon the Temples and other publick Buildings in 
mine own: Name. When therefore they heard hi 

ſay thus, whether it were out of a ſurprize to ſee 
the greatneſs of his Spirit, or out of emulation 
that they were not willing he ſhould take all the 
honour to himſelf of ſuch Magnificent Buildings, 
they cried aloud, bidding him to ſpend on and lay 
out o' God's Name, what he thought fit out of 


the publick Purſe, and to ſpare no Coſt, till all 


were finiſhed. 8 to 
Ar length being brought to puſh of Pike with 
Thucydides, upon Tryal of Skill which of Them 


ſhould drive the Other out of the Country by Oſtra- 


ciſm, and having not without ſome hazard got the 
better, he procured His baniſnment for ten Years, 
and then routed- and broke to pieces-all the oppo- 
fite Party, which had ſtood againſt him. So that 
now the difference and. quarrel betng wholly at an 
end, and the City as it were levelled into an even 
temper, and made of one piece, he in a trice 
brought about all Athens to his own deyotion, and 


got the diſpoſal of all Affairs that belonged to the 


Athenians. into his own Hands: their Cuſtoms, ther 
Armies, their Gallies, their Iſlands, the Sea, and 
that great Power and Strength which acerued to 
them partly by means of the other Grecians, and 
partly alſo upon the account of the Barbarians, were 
all at his diſpoſal; in a Word, ſuch a Seignory and 
Dominion, as was mounded and fortified with ſeve- 
ral Nations that were ſubject to it, and with the 
Friendſhip and Amity of ſeveral Kings, and with 


Buildings Three thouſand ſeven | zarch tells us in the Sequel that he 
bundred. How then could he tell | had not in the leaſt improved the 
the People that ir ſhould be at his | Eſtate left him by his Father? 
own Expznce; eſpecially fince Plu- 
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the Alliances of Confederate Potentates and great 


Lords. 7 48 5 | 
After This he was no longer the ſame Man 
he had been before, nor ſo tame and gentle, and 
familiar with the Populace, as to yield himſelf 
up to Their pleaſure, and ro comply with the de- 
fires of the Rabble, as a Steerſman tacks about with 
the Wind, through all the Points of the Compaſs. 
But on the other hand, from that looſe, remiſs, and 
in ſome Caſes corrupt way of wheedling the Peo- 
ple, he wound and ſcrew'd them up to ah Ariſto- 
cratical and Regal form of State and Government; 


and ſhewing himſelf upright and unblameable- in 


his noble and fincere Aim at the beſt things, he did 
by theſe means generally lead the People. along 
with their own Wills and Conſents, by perſuading 
and ſhewing them what was to be done; and fome- 
times too ruffling them, and forcing them full ſore 
againſt their Will, he made them, whether they 
would or no, to cloſe with what he propoſed for the 
publick Advantage. 

' Wherein, to ſay the truth, he did but like a 


skilful Phyſician, who in a complicated and chro- 


nical Diſeaſe, as he ſees occaſion, one while allows 
his Patient the moderate uſe of ſuch things as pleaſe 
him, another while he applies Corroſives and ſharp 
Things to put him to pain, and adminiſters ſuch 
Medicines as may work the Cure. For there ari- 
ſing and growing up, as muſt be ſuppoſed, all 
manner of Diſtempers among a People which had 
ſo vaſt a Command and Dominion, He alone, 
as a great Maſter, - knowing how with care to 
handle and deal with them all ſeverally, and in an 
eſpecial manner making that uſe of Hopes and Fears 
as his two chief Rudders, as with the One to check 
and ſtop the career of their high-flown Confidence 
at any time, ſo with the Other to raiſe them up 
and comfort them, when they lay under any diſ- 
| L 4 couragement : 
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couragement: He phinly ſhewed by This, that 
Rhetorick, or the Art of ſpeaking, is, in Plato's 
Senſe and Language, the Government or Manage- 
ment of many Spirits; and that her chiefeſt buſi- 
neſs and deſign is to teach the Method and Art 
of managing the Affections and Paſſions, which are 
as it were the Pegs, the Stops and Keys of the 
Soul, which require a very skilful touch to be plaid 
upon as they ſhould be. yy ot 

Now the reaſon that made Peficles ſo prevailing, 
was not barely the power and force of his Expreſ- 
fion and Language; bur, as Thucydides aſſures us, 
the high Opinion which the People had of the 
Man, and the Reputation and Integrity of his Life, 
he being one who was free from all Corruption or 
Bribery, and above all conſiderations of Money. 
Who, notwithſtanding he had made the City of 4- 
thens, which was great of it ſelf, as great and rich 
as can be imagined, and tho' he were himſelf alſo 
grown in Power and Intereſt to be more than e- 
qual to many Kings and abſolute Lords, who ſome 
of them alſo bequeathed by Will their Eſtates 
to their Children, yet He for his part did not im- 
prove the Patrimony his Father left him, or make 
it more than it was by one Groat or Drachm. 

Thucydides doth indeed give a plain narrative of 
that great Power and Intereſt of His; the Comick 
Poets do ſpitefully enough, as their manner is, af- 
fect to ſpeak of it as a Tyrannical Power, calling 
his Companions and Friends about him by the name 
of the New Piſiſtratus's Courtiers or Guards, and 
demanding of him to abjure the ſetting up for a 
fingle Perſon, or exerciſing an Arbitrary Power, as 
One whole Grandeur and Eminence were unpro- 
portionable to and incompatible with a Democracy, 
or popular Government, and grown to be a Grie- 
vance not to be endured in a free State, Further, 


Teleclides ſaith, that the Athenians bad betrayed and 


ſurren- 
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ſurrendered up to Him both the Cuſtoms and Int- 
poſts of their ſubjeftt Cities, and the Cities them- 
ſelves, ſo as that he might lay Burdens upon Some 
and eaſe Others, build the Walls of | Theſe Cities 
and pull down Thoſe of Others, make War and 
Peace with Whom he thought fit. In ſhort, that 
the Intereſt and Strength of the State was ſo much 
in his diſpoſal, that its Peace and Proſperity en- 
tirely depended upon Him. Nor was all this Power 


of his like the flouriſhing Condition of other State 


Politicians, which is commonly of no long Con- 
tinuancez but having for forty Years together kept 
up his Authority among ſuch great Stateſmen, as 
Ephialtes, Leocrates, . Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, 
and Thucydides, He after the overthrow and baniſh- 
ment of Thucydides retain'd his Credit and Power 
for no leſs than fifteen Years. And tho” the Power 
he had was perpetual, which before had been in 
Magiſtrates cholen annually, yet he kept himſelf 
clear of Corruption or Bribery; and yer he was 
not alrogether idle or careleſs in making the moſt 
of what he had; for as to his paternal and perſo- 
nal Eſtate, which he had — acquired, he ſo 
ordered it, that it might neither thro? negligence 
be waſted or leſſened; nor yet, thro' the multipli- 
city of publick buſineſs, in which he was engaged, 
give him too much trouble, or coſt him much 
time in taking care of it, and therefore he pur it 
into ſuch a way of management as he thought to be 
the moſt eaſy for himſelf, and the moſt exact for 
Thrift. For all his yearly Products and Profits he 
ſold together in a lump z and then from day to 
day bought in the Market as much as was neceſ- 
fary for the Ordinary Expence of his Family, 
Upon which account it was, that his Children 
when they grew to Age were not well pleaſed 
with his Menage, nor the Women that lived with 


him, inſomuch that they complained of this way of 


Expence 
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Expence in his Houſe-keeping, which was order'd 
and ſet down from day to day, with fo much Ex- 
actneſs, that there was not there, as is uſual in a 
reat Family and a plentiful Eftate, any thing to 
parc,” or over and above, but all his Disburſements 
and Receipts were book'd and carried on as it were 
by Number and Meaſure. - | 
- Now there was but one Menial Servant of his, 
Evangelus by name, who kept up all this ſtrictneſs 
of his Aecounts; One naturally fitted above any 
Other, for ſuch an employ, or at leaſt One that ow- 
ed his Qualifications for it to Pericles himſelf. 

All Fhis in truth was but the effect of his Tutor 


Anauagoras's wiſe Inſtructions; tho' He for his part 


by a kind of Divine Impulſe and greatneſs of Spi- 
fit, which made him contemn the World, volun- 
tarily quitred his Houſe, and left his Land to lie 
fallow, and to be grazed by Sheep like a Com- 
mon. 8 © 

But in my Opinion the Life of a contemplative 
Phggi/opher, and That of an active Stateſiman, are not 
the fame thing; for the One only employs the 
Mind -and Underftanding about great and good 
things, which Mind wants not the help of Inſtru- 
ments, nor needs the ſupply of any Materials from 


- 


without for what it hath to do, fo long as it. only 


contemplates; whereas the Other, who applies his 
Contemplations upon Virtue to human uſes, may 
have occaſion for plenty and abundance of out- 
ward things, not only Thoſe which are neceſſary for 
his ſubſiſtence, but Thoſe which are handſome alſo 


and ſuitable to his Quality; Pericles found the uſe 
of them; as by that means he had it in his Power 


to relieve many poor Citizens. 185 

And yet for all That there goes a Story, that his 
Tutor himſelf, poor Anaæagoras, while Pericles was 
taken up with publick Affairs, lay neglected; and 
that now being grown old, he laid himſelf down 
| (1) with 
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(1) with his Head covered, reſolving to ſtarve him- 
ſelf. Which thing being by chance brought to 
Pericles's Ear, he was ſtruck, and inftantly ran to 
the Man, and uſed all the Arguments and Intrea- 
ties he could to him, lamenting not ſo much His 
Condition as his Own, ſhould he loſe ſuch a Coun- 
ſellor of State as he had found Him to be.. And 
that upon this, as the Story goes on, Anaxagoras 
ſhould unmuffle, and ſhewing himſelf, make an an- 
ſwer, 4h Pericles, ſaid he, They who have occafion 
for a Lamp, uſe to ſupply it with Oyl; meaning, that 
if he would have him to live, he muſt allow him 
a Maintenance. We: 

When the Lacedemonians began to ſhew theme 
ſelves troubled at the greatneſs of the Athenians, 
and to be jealous of the increaſe of their Power, 
Pericles did mne more endeavour to inſpire Cou- 
rage and great Thoughts into his Citizens, and to 
put them upon great Actions and Exploits ; in or- 
der to which he propoſed an Edict or Decree in 
writing, to ſummon all the. Grecians, in what 
part ſoever they dwelt, whether of Europe or Afia 3 
and that every City, little as well as great, ſhould 
(2) ſend their Deputies to Athens, there to hold a 
general Aſſembly, or Convention of Eſtates, there 
to conſult and adviſe about rebuilding the Grecian 
Temples which the Barbarians had fer fire to, and 
burnt down; and about diſcharging what they were 


(1) It wasa Cuſtom to cover | (2) Pericles his Drift was to 
the Head when any one was un- | have Athens hereby acknowledg- 
der the greateſt Diſtreſs, and re- | ed as the Miſtreſs and Sovereign 
ſolved to make away with him- | of all the Cities. This we fiad 
ſelf. The Reaſons for which Cu- | in the Sequel, the Lacedemonianiss 
ſtom the Reader will find in the | who only were in a Condition to 
Notes upon this Verſe in Horace, | rival the Athenians, were aware 
lib, 2. Sat. 3. of, and thinking it unfafe to yield 

YT to them ſo great a Prerogative 
Nam male re geſtd cum vellem | croſſed their Deſign, ſo that in the 
mittere nou Event it came to nothing. 
Me Capite in Flamen. a : 
1 indebted 


3 
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indebted on account of Vows made to their Gods 
for the ſafety of Greece, when they fought againſt 
thoſe Barbarians; alſo what was proper to be done 
with regard to Sea-affairs, that They might hence- 
forward all of them paſs to and fro and trade ſe- 
curely, and be at à conſtant peace among them- 
ſelves. 
_ Upon this Errand there were twenty Men, of 
Such as were cach of them above fifty years of 
Age, ſent by Commiſſion; Five whereof were to 
ſummon the Jonians and Dorians that were in A4/a, 
and the Iſlanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; and 
Five were to go over all the places in Helleſpont 
and Thrace up to Byzantium, (now Conſtantinople ) 
and other Five to go to Bœotia and Phocis and Pe- 
loponne ſus, (now called the Morea) and from hence 
to paſs through the Locrians Country over to the 
neighbouring Continent as far as Acarnania and An- 
bracia; and the reſt of the Commiſhoners were to 
take their Courſe thro' Eubœa, to the Oeteans, and 
the Gulph of Malea, and to Thoſe of Pthia and 4- 
chaia and Theſſaly; All of them to treat with the 
People as they paſs'd, and to perſuade them to come 
in and bear their ſhare in the Debates and Concerts, 
which would be for ſettling the Peace, and regu- 
lating a-new the affairs of Greece. : 
When all came to all, there was nothing done 
in this bufineſs, nor did the Cities meet by their 
Deputies, as was deſired; the Lacedæmonians, as 
we are told, under-hand crofling the deſign ; for 
the firſt repulſe it met with was in Peloponneſus. 
However I thought fit to bring in this Paſſage, to 
ſhew the ſpirit of the Man, and the greatneſs of 
his Mind for State ˖ projects. 8 | 
In his military Capacity he got himſelf a great 
Reputation for his warineſs, as one who would not 
by his good will engage in any Fight, which had 
much uncertainty in the Event and hazard in the 
| es Enter- 


x 
of 
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Enterprize, and who envied not the Glory of thoſe 
Generals, whoſe raſh Adventures Fortune favoured 
beyond expectation, however They were admired 
by Others as brave Men and excellent Comman- 
ders, nor did he think them worthy his imitation : 
And was always uſed to ſay to his Citizens, that f 
He could help it, they ſhould continue. immortal and 
live for ever; meaning that He for his part would 
ever be tender of their Lives, and not needleſly 
expoſe them. | FAO 
To this purpoſe ſeeing (1) Tolmidas the Son of 
Tolmæus, upon the confidence of his former good 
Succeſſes, and fluſh'd with the great Honour his 
Warlike Atchievements had procured him, making 
preparation to attack the Bæœotians in their own 
Country at an unſeaſonable time, when there was 
no likely opportunity for carrying the Deſign, and 
that he had prevailed with many young Perſons of 
the better Sort, and who were ambitious of ſigna- 
lizing their Courage, to liſt themſelves as Volun- 


tiers in the Service, who beſides his other Force 


made up a thouſand, he endeavoured to divert him 
from it in the publick Aſſembly, telling him in that 


memorable Saying of his, which ſtill goes about, 


That if he would not take Pericles's Advice, yet he ſhould 
not do amiſs to await Time's leaſure, who is the wiſeſt 
Counſellor of all. For this Saying of His he was 
even at that time indifferently well approved; but 
within a few days after, when the ſad News was 
brought that Tolmidas himſelf was ſlain, having 
been defeated in the Battel near Coronea, and that 
a great many of the beſt of their Citizens were loſt 
with him, This that Pericles had ſaid gained him a 
high Reſpect, together with a great Love and 


(1) This Tolmidas had ravaged. |of Sicyon, and taken Chalcis from 
Peldponneſus, burnt the Carthagi- | the Corinthians, . 


Kind 18 


nian: Ships, overthrown the Troops 
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| Kindneſs among the People, ay, upon him as 
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a wiſe Man, and a Lover of his Countrymen. 

But of all the Expeditions which have been 
made, That of His upon the Cher/oneſe gave the 
People moſt Satisfaction, it having proved ſo in- 
ſtrumental to the Safety of thoſe poor Greeks who 
inhabited there. For he did not only, by carrying 
along with him a thouſand of the Citizens of Athens, 
fortify and ſtrengthen their Cities with a compe- 
tent Number of Men; but alſo by bracing as it 
were the neck of Land, which joins the Peninſula 
to the Continent, with Bulwarks and Forts all the 
way from Sea to Sea, he kept off and put a ſtop 


to the inroads of the Thracians, who lay all about 


the Cher/oneſe, and by that means ſhut out a conti- 
nual and grievous War, with which that Country 
had been all along haraſſed, as being in the midſt of 
2 barbarous People, and expoſed to frequent Rob- 
beries both from Thoſe who lived upon the Bor- 
ders and from their own Inhabitants. HE 
Nor was he leſs admired and talked of amo 
Strangers and Foreigners for his failing round the 
Peloponneſus, having ſet out from a Port of Megara, 


called Pegæ or the Fountains, with an hundred Gal- 


lies. For he did not only pillage and lay waſte the 
Cities along the Sea-coaſt, as Tolmidas had formerly 
done, but alſo advancing far from Sea up into main 
Land, with the Soldiers he had on Board, he made 
the People for fear of him ſhut themſelves up, and 
keep cloſe within their Walls; and at Nemea he 
with main Force routed the Sicyonians, who ſtood 
their Ground and joined Battel with him, and 
made them turn their Backs, whereupon he ſet up 
a Trophy in token of his Victory. And having 
drawn out of Achaia, at that time in League with 
Athens, a ſupply of Soldiers which he put on board 


his Gallies, he went off with the Fleet to the oppoſite 
Continent; and having ſailed along by the — 
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of the River Achelous, he over-ran Acurnania, and 
ſhut up the (1) Oeniadæ within the City-wall ; 


and having ravaged their Country, he weigh'd An- 


chor for home with this double Advantage, that 
he appear'd terrible and dreadful to his Enemies, 
and at the ſame time ſafe and wary, yet ſtout and 
active too, to his Fellow-Citizensz for there was 
not the leaſt miſcarriage or misfortune that befel 
Any of Thoſe who were under his Charge during 
the whole Expedition. No ; 

Moreover when he ſailed to Pontus with a great 
Fleet and well equip'd, he accommodated the Greek 
Cities with what things they wanted or ſtaod in 
need of, and treated them with great kindneſs and 
courteſy 3 and at the ſame time to the barbarous 
Nations that dwelt round about them, and to the 


| Kings and Lords of thoſe Nations, he openly ſhew- 


ed the Greatneſs of the Athenians Power, and how 
void of Fear and full of Confidence. they were, 
failing wherever they had a mind, and bringing the 
whole Sea under their Dominion. Further, he left 
the Sinopians thirteen Men of War, with Soldiers 
under Lamachus's Command, to aſſiſt them againſt 
Time ſileos the Tyrant; and He and his Complices 
being driven out of the Country, he made a De- 
cree or Order of State, that ſix hundred of the 
Atheniars who were willing to go ſhould fail to Si- 
nope, and plant themſelves there with the Sinopians, 
ſharing among them the Houſes and Land, which 
the Tyrant and his Party formerly held. 

Bur in other things he did not comply with the 
giddy Humours and eager Paſſions of the Citizens, 
nor quit his own Reſolutions, to go along with them 
at their mad rate; when being lifred up with the 
conſideration of that vaſt ſtrength they were Ma- 


(1) The Inhabitants of Oenras | but could not take it, ſo that he 
in Acarnania confining on Æto- was contented to block them up. 
lia. Pericles laid Siege to the Cit) 
85 e ſters 
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' ters of, and of that great Succeſs Fortune had fa- 
voured them with, they were for making (1) a. 
ſecond Conquelt of Ægypt, as their own by a for- 
mer Conqueſt, and for diſturbing thoſe Parts of the 
, King of Perſia's Dominions that lay near the Sea- 
fide. Nay, there were Many, who were poſle(- 
ſed with a fooliſh and (as it would have 2 
then and hath done ſince) unfortunate Deſign for 

Invading Sicily, a Heat which afterward the Ora- 
tors of Alcibiades's Party blew up into a Flame. 
There were Some alſo, who dreamed of Tuſcam 
and of Carthage; and not without reaſon or hope, 
They thought, becauſe of their large Dominion, 
and of the proſperous Courſe they had hitherto had - 

of their Affairs. „ e 
But Pericles curb'd this extravagant humour of 
making Excurſions abroad, and checked their over- 
buſy Fancies, by turning the moſt and greateſt part 
of their Force and Power to the preſerving and 
ſecuring of what they had already gotten; ſuppo- 
ſing it would be a conſiderable buſineſs if they could 
keep the Lacedæmonians under, or at leaſt in good 
order, he having all along a particular pique at 
Them, which as upon many other occaſions, ſo he 
particularly ſhewed by what he did in the time 

of the Holy War. „„ 

For whereas the Lacedæmonians, having gone 
with an Army to the City Delphi, reſtored 4pol- 
lo's Temple, which the Phocians had got into their 
poſſeſſion, to the Delphians again; immediately af- 
ter their Departure, Pericles coming with another 
Army brought in the Phocians again. And the La- 
cedæmonians having cauſed to be engraved on the 


(i) For the Acheniaxs had here - by Megabyſus, Artaxerxes's Lieute · 
tofore been Maſters of ir, as we | nant, in the firſt Year of the goth 
read in the 2d Book of Thucydi- | Olympiad, | | 

det. They were driven out of it | 


Forchead 


- 
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„ forchtid of a (1) Braſs Wolf that ſtodd in the 
L Temple, the Privilege the Delphians had grant- 
— ed Them of firſt conſulting the Oracle; He alſo 
F 


having. received from the Phocians the like Privis 
lege for his Atheniaus, had it cut upon the ſame 
Wolf of Braſs on his right fide. | FEET 

Now that he did well and wiſely in this, that 
he kept the Force and Power of the Athenians withs 
in the compaſs of Greece, the Things and Paſſages 
themſelves, that happen' d after ward, did bear ſuf- 
ficient witneſs. For in the firſt place the Eubwans 
reyolted, againſt whom he paſs'd over with Forces; 
and then immediately after News came that the 
Megarians were ſet upon in War, and that the E- 
nemy's Army was upon the Borders of the At-. 
tick Country, under the Command and Conduct of 
(2) Pleiſtonax, King of the Lacedemonians. W heres 
fore Pericles went with his Army back again in 
all haſte out of Eubea, to the War which threat» 
ned home; and tho' there were many brave Fel- 


(1) Plutarch des not mean any Ja Hand in it. They therefore fols 


Wolf of Braſs that had been con- 
ſecrated by the Spartans, but that 
which had been conſecrated by 
the Delphians themſelves, and pla- 
ced by the ſide of the great Altar; 


log Occafion, A Thief having one 
day watched his Opportunity fob- 
bed the Temple; and went and 
bid himſelf with his Booty in the 
thickeſt and moſt unfrequented 


2 Wolf by chance met him, and 


which he went every day into the 
City, where he. terrifted the Inha- 
bitants with his frightful Howl- 


goth ings. The Deſphians alarmed at 
the Thing it ſelf, as well as at 
the regular Repetition of it, con- 
duded that ſome God muſt have 
cad Vol. II. 


which they did upon the follow- 


Part of Mount Parnaſſus, where | p/1 


{el} upon, and killed him, after 


lowed the Wolf, who conducted 
them to the Place where the Car- 
caſe lay; near which they likewiſe 
found the Treaſure belonging td 

the Temple, and in Memory of 

the Miracle conſecrated the Wolf 

of Braſs mentioned Here by Pla- 
tarth. They who hade no reliſh 

for ſuch Traditions will chuſe ra- 

ther to believe that this Wolf of 

Braſs was placed there by the Hel- 
ans to denote one of the Attri- 

butes of Apollo, who was called 

Avxox]ovos the Wolf-Slayer, 2 
(a) Thucydides places this Expe- 

dirion fourteen Years before the 

firſt Peloponneſian War, of which 

mention wilt be made hereafter. 

[t fell out therefore in the 2d Year, 
of the 83d Ohmpiad, 


M lows 


Epbori) had ſent along with him by reaſon of his 


of this Expedition, had ſet down a Disburſement 
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lows in Arms on the other fide who dared him to 
fight, he did not venture to engage with them: 
but perceiving that  Pleiffonax Was a very young 
man, and that he govern'd himſclf moſtly by the 
Counſel and Advice of Cleandrides, whom the O- 
verſeers or Curators of the State (whom they call 


outh to be a kind of Guardian and Aſſiſtant ro him; 
ba privately tried what was to'be done with him, 
and in a ſhort time having corrupted him with Mo- 
ney, he prevailed with him to withdraw the Pe 
ponnefians out of the Attick Country. 2 


When the Army was retired and diſperſed into 
ſeveral Quarters through their Towns and Cities, 


the Lacedemoxians being grievouſly offended at it, 
amerced their King in à great Sum of Money by 
way of Fine, which he being not able to pay, (1) 
Juitted his Country, and remov'd himſelf from 
cedæmon; the other Gentleman, Cleandridii, 
fled for it, having a Sentence of Death paſt upon 
him for betraying them, This Man was the Father 
of that Gylippus, who defeated the {thenians, and 
beat them ſo at Sicily. And it ſeems that this Co- 
vetouſneſs was a Family Diſtemper, that paß d 
from Father to Son: for He alſo whom ve laſt 
mentioned was upon a like account caught in foul 
Practices, and expell'd his Country with Igno- 
miny. But this is a Story we have told at large, 
when we treated concerning the Affairs of H- 
_— IO 5 


Now when Pericles, in giving up- his Accounts 


of ten Talents as laid out upon a fit and uſeful Occa- 
lion, the People without any more ado, not troub- 


: (1) Thucydides faith he was | ſold his Rant u rand Price 
aQtually baniſh'd becauſe he had to Ferie: 
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ling themſelves to canvaſs the Myſtery, how it was 
expended, freely allow'd of it. And ſome Hifto< 
rians, in which number is Theophraſius the Philo- 
ſopher, have reported it for a truth, that Vear by 
Year Pericles ſent privately the aforeſaid Sum of 
ten Talents to Sparta, wherewith he ſo far gained 
Thoſe that were in any Office or place of Truſt as 
to keep off the War; not with any intent to pur- 
chaſe Peace, but to redeem Time, to the intent 
that having at leiſure provided himſelf, he might 
the better make a War hereafter. e 
Wherefore preſently upon this, turning his 
Forces againſt the Revolters, and paſſing over into 
the Iſland of Eubæa with fifty Sail of Ships and 
five thouſand Men in Arms, he overthrew and 
won their Cities, and drove out -thoſe of the 
Chalcidians, whom they called Hippobotæ, i. e: 
Horſe-feeders, the chief Perſons for Wealth and 
Reputation among them: and removing all the He- 
fizans out of the Country, brought in a Planta- 
tion of his own Countrymen the Athenians in their 
room to dwell there by themſelves; treating thoſe 
People with that Severity, for that having taken 
an Mttick Ship, they had put all the Men on board 
to death. | = | DT TEE 

After this was over, having made a Truce be- 
tween the Atbenians and Lacedemomians for thirty 
blick Decree an Expedi- 
tion againſt the Ifle of Samos, upon this Pretenee, 
that Vhey, when they were ordered to come to 
amicable Terms with the Mileſians, did not as they 
were bid to do. But as what he did againſt the 
damians, he is thought to have done in favour of 
Aſpaſia, and to gratify ſome Humour or Deſign 
of hers, (ſhe being that Country-woman) here in 
this Place may be a fit occaſion for us to make in- 
quiry concerning this Woman, what cunning Art 
or charming Force * ſo great as to 9 
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and captivate, as ſhedid, the chief Perſons of the 


Government, and to afford the Philoſophers oc- 
caſion ſo much to diſcourſe about her, and not to 
her difparagement neither. TOE e 
Now that ſhe was a Mileſian by Birth, the 
Daughter of one Axiochus, is a thing acknow- 
ledged. And they ſay that ſhe, in imitation of one 
Thargelia, a Courteſan deſcended from the (1) an- 
cient JIonians, uſed to make her Addreſſes to Per- 
ſonages of the greateſt Power: For that ſame Thar- 
gelia being a handſom Woman, and having a grace- 
ful Carriage and a livelineſs of Spirit, kept Company 


with a great many of the Greeks, and brought the 


greateſt part of them over to the King's Intereſt: 
and by their means, being Men of the greateſt 


Power and Quality, ſhe ſow'd the Seeds of the 


Median Faction up and down in ſeveral Cities. 

And for this Aſpaſia, They ſay that ſhe was court - 
ed and careſſed. by Pericles upon the account of 
her Wiſdom and Knowledge in State-Affairs. For 


* Socrates himſelf would ſometimes go to viſit her, 


and ſome of his Acquaintance with him; and Thoſe 
who uſed her Company would carry their Wives 
along with them to her, as it were to Lecture, to 
hear her Diſcourſe : tho“ the Houſe ſhe kept was 
by:no. means reputable, nor her Imployment con- 
ſiſtent with Modeſty or Decency ; for ſhe kept 
with her a great many Women of Pleaſure. Now 
Aſcbines ſaith alſo that there was one (2) Lyſicles 
. 5 | a Gra- 


- (1) That is, from the Colony , murdered by one of her Lovers: 
ſent to inhabit that Part of PA (2) Iknowof but Two of that 
Minor, which was afrerwards cal- | Name, who made any confide- 
led Ionia, from that Ionic Migration: | rable Figure àmong the Athenians. 


This Thargelia was fo fine a Wo- | The firſt was ſent with twelve 


man that by means of her Beauty | Veſſels under his Command to levy 
ſhe obtained the Sovereignty in | the Money that was neceſſary to 
Theſſaly. However ſhe came to | carry on the Siege of Mitylene, and 


an untimely End, for ſye was | was flain by the Carians in that 


Expedition. 


4 Grafier, who from being of a mean Family, did, 
by keeping Aſpaſia Company after Pericles's Death, 


J come to be a chief Man among the People of A- 
thens. And in a Book of Plato's, intituled Me- 
c nexenus, tho' the firſt part of it is written with the 
4 Air of a Romance, yet there is ſo much of. true 
c Hiſtory in it, that ſhe appears to have been a Wo- 
1 


man, with whom many of the Athenians convers'd, 
and often reſorted to, as the common Opinion was, 
upon the account-of her Rhetorick, and her abili- 
ties of Diſcourſe. - 5 9 
But I muſt needs fay for Pericles, that the in- 
clination and fancy he had for her appears rather 
to have proceeded from the Paſhon of Love. For 
he had a Wife that was near of kin to him, who 
had been married formerly to Hipponicus, by whom 
ſhe had a Son, Callias by name, ſirnamed the 
Rich; as alſo ſhe brought Pericles, while ſhe * 
liv'd with him, two Sons, Xauthippus, and Paralus. 
Afrerwards when they could not well agree 
nor live together, he parted with her, with her 
own Conſent, to another Man, and Himſelf 
took Aſpaſia to Wife, whom he loved with won- 
derful Affection; of which this Inſtance is handed 
down to us, that every day, both as he went out, 
and as he came in from Buſineſs abroad, he con- 
ſtantly ſaluted her. 1 1 | 
In the Comedies ſhe goes by the Names of young 
Omphale and Deianira, (the one Hercules's Miſtreſs, 


Expedition. But That could not j which happened in the 3d Year 
be the Lyſicles meant here by Pla- | of the CXth Olympiad, more than 
tarch, for he was {lain the Year | fourſcore Years after the Death of 
after Pericles's Death, too ſhort a | Pericles. And if This was that Ly 
time for him to frame a Corre- | /icles, Aſpaſia muſt have ſurvived 
ſpondence with Aſpaſia ſo as to | Pericles a long time indeed. I do 
make himſelf conſiderable thereby. | not remember to have found him 
The Second was put to Death by | mentioned in any of the three Ora- 
the Arhenians for misbebaving | tions that remain of LEſchines, 
bimſclf in the Battel of Charonea, | Eq 
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the. other his Wiſc} and a gain, ſhe, was called Ju» 
10, (aß Pericles himſelf was Feats Jupiter.) Cratinus 
Kath, plainly, and in down- right terms, given her 
out for a W hore or Harlot, in * Vertes * 
ing of her Mother 


Of Juno, fair Af paſia by Name, . 

The good old Ballbme s ſafely brought 70 Beds 3 
A wanton Mints, a Whore, a Thing paſt — * 

Bitch. fac d, and born without a Maiden- bead. : 


It ſhould ſeem alſo that he had a Baſtard by her, 
concerning whom Eupolis in a Play of His, called, 


6 


The publick Affairs, brings f in Pericles asking in tha | 


manner; 
Andi is my Daſand Son alive, 40e ay: . 
And then brings in Pyronides making anſwer: 7 
. five, and would. ere this many a fair on 
_ Have married been, did not fear of ; him a6 
From a Wife like bis Mother * im at a fax. 


Further they ſay that this py a was fo Gebesee 


4 Beaut pd in her time, that Cyrus, who made War 
I 


againſt his Brother King 4rtaxerxes for the Perſian 
Monarchy, gave Her whom he loved the beſt of 
all his Miſſes or Concubines, the Name of Aſpaſa, 
who before that was called Milto. She was a Pho- 
cian by Birth, the Daughter of one Hermotimus, 


- who when Cyrus fell in Battel, was carried to the 


King, and was in great Favour at Court. Theſe 
things coming into my Memory, as I am writing 


this Story, it _ look like an Omiſfion i in me if 


J ſhou'd paſs them b 


Now the thing They quarrel with Pericles for, 
way, that he — to the Aſſembly the War 
againſt 
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againſt the Samians, and had it enacted mainly in 
favour of the Mileſians, upon the Requeſt and In- 
treaty of Aſpaſia. For theſe two States waged: a 
War. for the Maſtery of Priene, and the Samians 
getting the better on't refus'd to lay down their 
Arms, and to have the Controverſy betwixt them 
debated. and decided before the 4thenians, as they 
ordered they ſhould. _ af) 3s Wt 50 

Wherefore , Pericles providing a- Fleet, went 


and broke up the Oligarchy which was at Samos, 


and taking fifty Hoſtages of the principal Perſons 
of the Town, and as many of their Children, he 
ſent them to the Iſle of Lemnos, there to be kept. 
Tho' there are Some do ſay that every one of 
thoſe Hoſtages did ſeverally proffer him a Talent a 
Head by way of Ranſom, and that Thoſe who had 
no mind to have a Democracy or popular Govern- 
ment in the City, tendred him many other Pre- 


ſents. Moreover (1) Piſuthnes the Perfian, one 


of the King's Lieutenants, bearing ſome Good- 
will to the Samiaxs, ſent him ten thoufand Pieces 
of Gold to excuſe the City. Howbeit Pericles 
would receive none of all This, but after he had taken 
that Courſe with the Samians, as he thought fir, 
and ſet up (2) a Democracy among them, he 
ſail'd back to Athens. +. 4; 

But they immediately revolted, Piſſuthnes havin 
privily conveyed away their Hoſtages for them, an 
provided themſelves with all things neceſſary for 
the War. Whereupon Pericles came out with a 


(2) That was not all he did; 


(1) Piſſuthnes the Son of 4 
taſpes was Governour of Sardis. 
The true Reaſon which induced 
him to favour the Samians, was 
becauſe They who had the greateſt 
Authority among them were in 
the Intereſt of the Perſians. 


for the better to ſecure the Go- 
vernment he had eftabliſhedamong 
them, he left a Garriſon in the 
City ; a Circumſtance which ought 


not to have been forgotten or omit- 


ted by Plutarch. 
M4 


Fleet 
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Fleet a ſecond time againſt them, whom he found 
net idle with their Hands in their Pockets, nor in 
a ſneaking Poſture, as if they were daunted at his 
coming, Vt alrogether reſolved to try for the Do- 
minion of the Sea. e 

The iſſue of it all was, that after a brisk and 
ſharp Sea- fight near the Iſland called Tragia, (that 
is, the Iſle of Goats) Pericles obtained a gallant 


Victory, having with forty and: four Sail, taken, 


routed, and ſunk threeſcore and ten of the Ene- 
mies, whereof twenty were Men of War. 


And purſuing his Victory he made himſelf Maſter 


of the Port or Harbour, laid Siege to the Samans, 


and block'd them up; who yet notwithſtanding 


were ſo hardy and venturous as to make Sallies out, 
and fight under the City Walls. But after that 
another greater Fleet, ſent as a freſh ſupply from 


Athens, was arriv'd, and that the Samians were 


now ſhut up with a cloſe Leaguęr on every fide, 
Pericles taking with him threeſcore Gallies, ſailed 
out into the main Sea; with a reſolution, as moſt 
Authors give the Account, to meet with a Squa- 
dron of Phenician Ships, that were coming for the 
Samians Relief and Afſiſtance, and to fight them ar 
as great diſtance as could be from the Iſland; 
but, as Steſimbrotus will have it, with a deſign of 
E over to Cyprus: which doth not ſeem to 

e probable. But which ſoever of the two was 
his intent, *tis plain he was in an error, and by 


his doing as he did, gave occaſion to a ſcurvy 
miſcarriage. | 


For he being put to Sea, Meliſus the Son of 
1thagenes, a Man of Parts, and a Philoſopher, be- 
ing at that time Admiral of Samos, made but little 
reckoning either of the Ships that were left, in re- 
ſpect of their ſmall number, or of the Comman- 
ders themſelves, in regard of their want of 3 

; and 
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and-upon this account prevailed with the Citizens 
to attack and ſet upon the Atbenians. And the Sa- 
mians having won the Batre], and taken ſeveral of 
the Men Priſoners, and ſunk and ſpoiled ſeveral of 
the Ships, they thereby became Maſters of the Sea, 
and brought into Port a freſh ſupply of Ammuni- 
tion and Proviſion neceſſary. for holding out a Siege, 
of which they were before much in want. Ari- 
fotle ſaith too, that Pericles himſelf had formerly 
been worſted by this Meliſſus in a Sea-fight. | 
(1) Now the Samians, that they might requite 
an Affront which had before been put upon them, 
marked by an Inſcription or Brand thoſe Athenians 
whom they took Priſoners in their Foreheads with 


the Picture of an Ow), (which is their City Creſt, ) 


becauſe the Athenians had marked the Samians be- 
fore with a Samena, which is a ſort of Ship, ſome- 
what low and flat in the forepart of it, ſo as to 
look Snout-noſed, but wide and large, and well 
ſpread in the Hold, by which it both keeps ſnug 
upon the Water, and proves a ſwift Sailor beſides. 
And it was ſo called, becauſe the firſt of that kind 
was ſeen at Samos, having been built there by order of 
Polycrates the Tyrant. To theſe Marks or Brands 
upon the Samians Foreheads, they ſay, that that 


Paſſage in Ariſtophanes hath a ſecret alluſion, where 


The Samians are a Letter'd People. 
Pericles, as ſoon as News was brought him of 


the Diſaſter that had befaln his Army, made all the 
haſte he could to come in to their relief, and hav- 


185 


ing got the better of Meliſſus, who bore up againſt : 


him, and having put the Encmies to flight, he pre- 


(r) We meet with no mention of theſe reciprocal Barbarities in 


Thucydides, 


ſently 
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{cently hemm'd them in with a Wall, reſolving: to 
maſter them and take the Town, rather with ſome 


Coſt and Time, than with the Wounds and. Ha- 


„* 


zards of his Citizens. dna e e a og 
But inaſmuch as it was a hard matter to keep in 
the Athenians, who were vexed at the Delay, and 


were eagerly bent to fight, he dividing the whole 


multitude into eight Parts or Bodies of Men, fo 
ordered the Buſineſs by Lot, that that Part which 


had the white Bean ſhould haye leave 507 feaſt. 5 


take their Eaſe, while the other ſeven were 
fighting. For which reaſon they ſay alſo, that Peo- 
ple, when at any time they had been merry and en- 


joy'd themſelves, call ſuch a Day a White, Day, in 


alluſion to this white Bean. 

- Ephborus the Hiſtorian tells 
ricles made uſe of Engines of Battery in this Siege, 
being much taken with the ſtrangeneſs of the In- 
vention, and that he plaid them in the Preſence of 
Ariemo Himſelf the Engineer; who being lame, was 
uſed to be carried about in a Litter or Sedan where 
his attendance was required, and for that reaſon was 
called Periphoretus. But Heraclides Ponticus diſproves 
of This out of Anacreon's Poems, where mention is 
made of this Artemo Periphoretus as living ſeveral 
Ages before the Samian War, or this Siege of Sa- 
mos by Pericles. And he ſays that Artemo being a 
Man who lov'd his Belly and his Eaſe, and had ſuch 
a tender apprehenſion of Danger, ſo as to be ſtruck 
down with fear at the very Thoughts of it, did 
for the moſt part keep cloſe within door, having 
two of his Servants to hold a brazen Shield over 
his Head, that nothing might fall upon him from 
above : and if he were at any time farced upon ne- 
ceſſity to go abroad, that he was carried about in 
a Pallankeen or little hanging Bed, cloſe to the ve- 


ry Ground almoſt, and that for this reaſon he was 
called Periphoretus. — 
9225 In 
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PERICLES 

In the ninth Month the Samians furrendring 
themſelves, and delivering up the Town, Pericles 
pull'd down their Walls, and ſeiz d their Shipping, 
and ſet a Fine of a great Sum of Money upon them; 
part of which they paid down upon the nail, and 
the reſt they agreed to bring in by a certain time, 
and gave Hoſtages for ſecur it. £3 £210 

Now (1) Duris the Samian makes a tragical out- 
cry of this Story, charging the Athenians and Peri- 
cles with a great deal of Cruelty, which neither 
Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor Ariftotle hath given any 
relation of: (but it is likely enough that that Au- 
thor had little regard to Truth: ) As, that he brought 
the Captains of the Galleys and the Seamen into 
the Market - place at Miletum, and there having bound 
them faſt to Boards for ten days, and altho* they 
were already as good as half dead, he order d them 
to be kill'd, by beating out their Brains with Clubs, 
and their dead Bodies to be flung out into the 
open Streets and Fields unburiee. 

But as for Duris, he being One, who where 
he hath no private concern of his Own, is not wont 
to keep the | hiſtorical Accounts he gives within the 
compals of truth, it is the more likely that upon 
this occaſion he hath aggravated the Calamities 
which befel his Country, on purpoſe to draw an 
odium upon the Athenians. 8 | 

Pericles, after the Overthrow of Samos, as ſoon 
as he returned back to Athens, took care that 
Thoſe who died in the War ſhould be honourably 


(1) This Hiſtorian liv'd in the] diligens, which does not well a- 
Days of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He | gree with the Judgment Plu- 


wrote a Diſcourſe upon Tragedy, | zarch gives of him here, repre- 
a Hiſtory of Libya, That of Aga- | ſenting bim as One that made 


thocles of Syracuſe, Another of the | Truth give way not only to his 
Macedonians, or Greeks, and a Book | Paſſion, but to a Romantick Hu- 
of the Samian Boundaries. Cicero] mour ; a Quality very unfit for an 
tells us he was Homo in * Hiſtorian, 


buried, 
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buried, (i) and himſelf pronounced their funeral Ora- 
tion at their Interment, in Commemoration of their 
Virtues, as the Cuſtom is even to this Day. : 
On this account he was ſo highly admir'd and 
eſteem'd, that as he came down from the Pulpit (or 
Place where they delivered their Speeches) the La- 
dies came and complimented him, taking him by the 
Hand, and crowning him with Garlands and -Rib- 
bons, as they uſed to do Gameſters that won the 
publick Prizes; only Elpinice coming near ſaid to 
him, Theſe are brave things, Pericles, that you have 
done, and ſuch as deſerve aur Chaplets, who have liſt 
as ſo many worthy Citizens, not in a War with Phœ - 


nicians or Medes, (Enemies and Foreigners) as my Bro- 


ther Cimon, but for the Overthrow of a City tbat wa. 
in Alliance and of the ſame Country and Kindred with 
us. As Elpinice ſpoke theſe Words, he gently 
ſmiling, as tis ſaid, returned her this Verſe of Ar. 
chilocus for anſwer, Snot DoD een bit 


Old Woman, as you are, 

You ſhould not poder Hair, © 
Nor, as you walk, perfume the Air; 
Leave theſe things to the Young and Fair. 


Now Ion faith of Him, that upon this Exploit-of 
his conquering the Samians,he entertained a ſtrange 
and high Conceit of himſelf, in that Agamemnon 


confounded with That which he 
pronounced in Honour of Thoſe 
who fell ar the Beginning of the 
Peloponneſian War, which we find 
preſerv'd in the 2d Book of Thu- 
eydides. This mentioned here 
was pronounced in the haſt Year 
of the 84th Olympiad, and the 
Other not till the ſecond of the 


(1) This Oration is not to — 


Way, That the Senate of Are 
opagus had always the Appoint- 


to perform that Service; and it is 
a great Inſtance. of the high Re- 
putation Pericles. vyas in, fince he 
was twice choſen on thoſe im- 
portant Occaſions, which required 
a ſtrong and maſculine Eloquence 


to ſupport and encouragethe Athe- 


pych. We may obſerve by the 


PANS, 
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1 was ten Vears taking a barbarous City, but He had 
ir in nine months time vanquiſhed and reduced the 
= chiefeſt and the moſt powerful People among all 
id the /onitans. And indeed it was not without reaſon 
or that he aſſumed this Glory to himſelf; for, to ſay 
a- the truth, there was much Uncertainty and great 
he Hazard in this War, if (as Thucydides tells us) the 
he Samian State were come to that pitch, that they 
he were within a very little of wreſting the whole 
0 Power and Dominion of the Sea out of the Hands 
ve of the Athenians. | ; | | | - 
of After This was over, a War from Peloponneſus 
- already breaking out in full Tide, he adviſed the 
3 People to ſend Aſſiſtance to the Corcyreans, (the 
as People of the Ifland now called Corfu) who were 
th invaded and ſet upon by the Corinthians, and to 
ly take into their Protection and Alliance (1) an Iſland 
2 ſo ſtrengthened, as that was, with naval Power; 


ſeeing that the Peloponne/ians were juſt ready to 
declare againſt them; and fall upon them. 

The Commons readily conſenting to the motion, 
and voting an Aid and Succour for them, he dif- 
patch'd away Lacedemonins, Cimon's Son, having 
only ten Ships along with him, as-if it were out of 
a deſign to affront and abuſe him. For there was 


of a great Kindneſs and Friendſhip betwixt Cimor's 
pe Family and the Lacedæmonians; wherefore that 
ou Lacedænonius might lie the more open to a Charge, 

or Suſpicion at leaſt, of favouring the Lacedæmo- 
e- nians, and playing booty with them, if he perform'd 
nt- no conſiderable or handſome Exploit in this Con- 
. duct and Service, he allowed him ſuch a ſmall 
Ne- | | | 8 
* (1) For next to the Athenians, | Italy and Sicily, Homer in his 
m- the Corcyreans were moſt power- | Odyſſey gives us a high Idea of the 
red ful at "ah Beſides the Ifle was | Wealth and Power of thoſe Iſlan- 
ice very well fituated to favour the] ders | 
be- Deſigns of the Athenians upon 


48 | num- 
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number of Ships, (2) and ſent him out againſt his 


Will: And indeed he did wholly, by all means he 
could, make it his bufineſs to hinder Cimon's Sons 
from riſing in the State, pretending that by their 


very Names they were not to be look d upon as 


Natives of the Country, or right-bed Atbenians, 
but Foreigners and Strangers, inaſmuch as one's 
Name was Lacedæmonius, another's Theſ/alus, and 


the third's Eleus ; and they were all three of them, 


as it was thought, born of an Arcadian Woman. 
W herefore Pericles being but ill ſpoken of upon 
the account of theſe ten Gallies, as having af- 
forded but a ſmall Supply to the poor People that 
deſired it, and given a great Advantage to Thoſe 
who might call him in queſtion, he ſent out ſome 
more other Ships afterwards to Corcyra, which ar- 
rived after the Fight was over. 2 
The Corinthians, being deadly angry with the 
Athenians, accuſed them publickly at Lacedemon, 
and the Megarians joined with them, complaining 


that they were, contrary to common Right and 


the: Articles of Peace agreed upon Oath among 
the Grecians, kept out and driven away from eve- 
ry Market and from all Ports, where the Atheni- 


nians had any Power, to the hindrance of Com- 


() We are not to ſeek for Ex- make a Deſcent upon Corcyra, or 


amples of Miniſters, who have 
been charged with making uſe of 
ſuch ſhameful means to diſcredit 
and ruin Generals that are not in 
their Favour and Intereſt. Bur 
Pericles was of too generous a 
Soul to be capable of ſo mean an 
Arrifice, nor are we to believe it of 
him. Thucydides is rather to be re- 
ly'd on, than the Authors followed 
by Plut arcb. He tells us that when 
Pericles order d thoſe ten Ships to 
ſail, he gave them in Inſtruction not 
to engaꝑe with the Corinthians, un 
leſs they ſaw them attempting to 


Any of its Territories. His 5 
was to let them fight it out at 
Sea among themſelves as long 28 
they pleas d, whilſt the Athenian. 
remain d Spectators, to the end 
they might weaken One Another, 
and be in no Condition to oppoſe 
the Athenians in any War they 
might have with them hereaſter. 
Beſides Lacedemonins the Son of 
Cimon was not the fole Comman- 
der in this Expedition, Diotenes 
and Proteus were appointed him 
by Pericles for his Collegues. 


merce, 
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merce, and the decay of their Trade. And 
Thoſe of Ægina, having been grievouſly ill uſed and 
treated with Violence, made their Supplications in 
private to the Lacedemonians for redreſs, as not 
daring openly to complain of the Atbeniaus. In 
the mean time the City Potidæa (being under 
the Dominion of the Athenians then, but a Colony 
formerly of the Corinthians) having revolted, was 


beſet with a formal Siege; which prov'd an occa- 


ſion of haſtning on the War. 

Notwithſtanding all' This, there being Embaſſies 
ſent to Athens, Archidamus the King of the Lace- 
demonians endeavoured to bring ſeveral of thoſe 
Complaints and Matters in diſpute to a fair Deter- 
mination and Deciſion, and to pacify and allay the 
Heats of the allied Parties; which makes it very 
likely that the War would not upon any other 


ie Grounds of Quarrel have faln from all ſides upon 
2 the Athenians, could They have been prevail'd with 
8 to repeal that Ordinance and Decree of theirs a- 
nd 5 the Megarians, and to be reconciled to them. 
18 Upon which account, ſince Pericles was the Man 
e- who mainly oppoſed it, and ſtirr'd up the People 
i- againſt them, continuing in the ſame peeviſn Hu- 
m- mour to the laft againſt thoſe of Megara, He alone 


bore the blame, and was looked upon as the only 
Cauſe and Promoter of the War. 
They ſay moreover, that Ambaſſadors went by 
Order from Lacedæmon to Athens about this very 18 
Buſineſs; and that, when Pericles pleaded againſt 18 
them a certain Law, which forbad the taking Th; e | 
down the Tablet, wherein the Decree or publick Can of bis- 
Order was written, one of the Ambaſſadors, + 4 | 
Polyarces by Name, ſhould ſay, Hell! do not late 


(i) Thueydides names three Am- | might probably be One of their I 
baſſadors, Rhamphius, Meleſzppus,| Retinue; for it is certain the La» 1 
and Ageſander, but makes not the | cedæmonians ſent but one Embaſſy 8 
leaſt mention of Polyarces, He Ito Anhens upon that Subject. 
GE | 1 
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it down then, but turn the Tablet inward ; for ther 
is no Law, I ſuppoſe, which forbids That. This 
pretty turn of wit, which might have ſerved for 
a handſome Expedient, had not the leaſt Effect upon 
Pericles as to altering the Reſolution he had taken 
againſt the Megarians: So eee ene 
There was then, in all likelihood, ſome- ſecret 
Grudge and private Animoſity, which he had againſt 
the Megarians. Vet He, upon the pretence of a 
publick and manifeſt Charge againſt them, as that 
they had cut down a holy Grove dedicated to the 
Gods, or imbezelled a piece of Ground conſecrated 
to pious Uſes, obtained an Order for ſending an 
Herald to them, and the ſame Perſon to the Lace - 
dæmonians, with an Accuſation of Sacrilege againſt 
the Megarians. It is not to be denied but Pericles 
was the Author of this Order, which however 
contain'd nothing but Complaints full of Meck- 
neſs and Humanity, and ſeem'd in Appearance to 
aim at nothing elſe but a friendly compoſure of all 
Differences. But Anthemocritus the Herald dying 
upon the Road, and it being ſuſpected that the 
Megarians had a Hand in it, Charinus writes a De- 
cree againſt them, that there ſhould be an irrecon- 
Cilable and implacable Enmity thenceforward- be- 
twixt the two Common-wealths ; and that if. any 
one of the Megarians ſhould but ſet his Foot upon 
any part of the Attict Territories, he ſhould be 
put to death: and that the Commanders, when they 
take the uſual Oath, ſhould, over and above That, 
ſwear that they will twice every year make an In- 
road into the Megarians Country; and that An- 
themocritus ſhould be buried near the Shriaſian 
_— which are now called the Dipylon or Double 
te. ; 

On the other hand, the Megarians utterly de- 
nying and diſowning the Murder of Anthemocritus, 
throw the whole buſineſs, and the guilt, if any, 
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upon Aſpaſia and Pericies: to which purpoſe they 


make uſe of thole (1) famous and comm 


known 


Verſes "out of a Play of Ariſtophanes, called the 


Acharnes 2 


Young ters of Athens went 60 Megara, 4015 
Mad-fuddle- caps, to keep blind Holidhy, = 
And flole Simætha the Town Whore away. 8 85 | 


| Nettled at this, Megarian Touths did nn 


Repriſal, and to Town by ftealth they gott, 

Where two Aſpaſian Harlots went to pt. 
The true Riſe and Occaſion of this Wat, What 
it might be, (2) is not ſo eaſy to find dur. Bus 


that that Decree we mentioned, was not fepeal'd 
and annull'd, All do alike charge Pericles with being 


(1) There is no Mention of the 
Death of the Herald in theſe Verſes 
of Ariſtophanes. The Megarians 

voted them only to give Pericles 
to underſtand that he wis ſo of- 
fended at the Rape of Aſpaſia's 
two Courtizans, that in Revenge 
he contriv'd the Death of the He- 
rald, who was to be diſpatch'd in 
ſuch a Manner, as might juſtify an 
Accuſation of the Megarians as ac- 
ceſſary to ĩt, and ſo make Them the 
Object of the publick Reſentment 
and Indignation. We do not find 
any Notice taken of this Herald 
in Thucydides, and yet it is ſocer- 
tain that the Magarians were 
look'd upon as the Authors of the 

Murder, that they were puniſh'd 
for it many Ages after; for on 
that Account the Emperor Advi- 
an denied them that eaſe and relief 
which he had procured for the o- 
ther Cities and People of Greece. 
Ve- IL, . 


c---2* This 
111 99. 


By whichit zppeerb that it 18 t. 
Intereſt of Communities, as v 


as ptivate Perſons, to be careful 
of their Reputation in all their 
Actions. The Tomb of this An- 
themorritus was in the Holy Way 
leading to Eleuſis. 


-, (2) And yet it is not reaſonable 


that the Scurrilities of Poets ac- 
cuſtom'd to Fiction, and the Ca- 
lumnies of the People, who. are 
always out of Humour with Thoſs 
that have the Government of them; 
ſhould have more Weight than the 
Writings of an Hiſtorian ſo grave 
and faithful as Thucydides, who 
was not only preſeat that time at 
Athens, but had a nearer and more 
diſtinct View of what was paſ⸗ 
ſing, than could either the Poets 
have or the People. He takes no 


Notice of thoſe paltry Accounts, 
but makes it appear that the only 
true ood real Cauſe of the War 


Was 
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the cauſe of that. (1) However there are Some who 


fay that he did out of a great ſenſe and height of 


Spirit ſtand it our ſtifly, with a Reſolution for 
the beſt z accounting that the Demand of the Lacede- 
monians in behalf of the Megarians, was deſign d for a 
tryalof their compliance, and that aConcefſion would 
be taken for a confeſſion of Weakneſs, as if they durſt 
not do otherwiſe. And Others there are who ſay 
that he did rather in an arrogant Bravado and a 
wilful humour of Contention, to ſhew his own 
Gallantry and Power, light and fer little by the 
Lacedemonians. - 1 
But the weakeſt reaſon. for entring into a War, 
and which is confirmed by moſt Witneſſes, was 
this. Phidias the Statuary had, as hath before 
been ſaid, undertaken to make the Statue of Mi- 
nerva. Now he being familiarly acquainted with 
Pericles, and a great Favourite of his, had many. 
Enemies upon his account, who envied and ma- 
ligned him: Who alſo to make tryal in a Caſe of 
his, what kind of Judges the Commons would 
rove, ſhould there be occaſion to bring Pericles 
himſelf before them, having tampered with Menon 
one who had wrought with Phidias, they place him 


was the Jealouſie the Spartans had we find in the frſ Book of The- 


conceived of the Athenians, which 

prompted them to make uſe of 

every Occaſion to diſpute with 

them the Empire of the Seas, and 
_ conſequently of all Gyeeece. 

(1) This is Thucydides his O- 
pinion, and is That which carries 
with it the greateſt Appear- 
ance of Truth, when we confider 
the Character of Pericles, who had 


Join'd to the Greatneſs of his Soul a h 


conſummate Prudence by which 
he cou d foreſce the Event of Acti- 
ons. In Proof of This, we need 
only to read his Diſcourſe to the 
— upon this Subject, which 


cydides. Let none of you imagine, 
faith he, that you are going to War 
for a Trifle, or retain a Scruple in 
your Minds as if 4 ſmall Matter 
moved You to it. On this ſmall 
Matter depends Your Safety, and 
the Reputation of Conſtancy 
and Reſolution," If you yield to em 
in This, their next Demand will be 
ſomething of a higher Nature; fot 

aving ence.experienc'd your Fear, 
they will think you dare deny them 
nothing; whereas a ſliff Denial in this 
Inflance will teach them to treat 


Equality. : 
in 


_— 


— you hereafter upon Terms of 
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PERICLES. 
in the Court with a Petition, defiring publick Se- 
eurity upon his Diſcovery and Impeachment of 
Phidias for things done by him againſt the State. 
The People admitting of the man to tell his Story, 
and the Proſecution being agreed upon in the Afs 
ſembly, there was nothing of Theft or Cheat proved 
againſt him. For Phidias had immediately from 
the very beginning ſo wrought and wrapt the 


Gold that was uſed in the Work, about the Statue, 


and that by the Advice of Pericles, (1) that they 


might take it all off, and make out the juſt weight 


of itz which Pericles alſo at that time bad the Ac- 
euſers to do. | | | 
But the Glory and Reputation of his Work was 
that which burden'd Phidias, and cruſh'd him with 
Envy; (2) eſpecially that work of His in which he 
repreſents the Fight of. the Amazons upon the 
Goddeſs's Shield; He had there expreſs'd a kind 
of Figure or Reſemblance of himſelf, like a bald 
old Man, holding aloft a great Stone with both 
Hands; and had pur in a very fine Picture of Pe- 


ricles fighting with an Amazon. And the faſhion 


and poſture of the Hand, which held out the Spear 
over-againſt Pericles his Face, was with that curi- 
ous Art contrived, as if it meant ro hide the like- 


(1 ) In thoſe Days they were | Phidias repreſented in the Fight of 
unacquainted with the Method | rhe Amaxons. has given Occaſion 


found out long after by Archime |to a remarkable Paſſage in Ariſtotle's 


des, whereby one cou'd certain! | Treatiſe Je Mundo, if He be the 
determine upon the Quantity, and | Author of ir. Ie is ſaid that Phi- 
the Weight of Gold employ'd in | dias, who made the Statue of Mi- 
any Work with other Metals, with- | 1erva in the Citadel, inter wrought 
out being at the trouble of ſcpa- | his own Figure ſo artificially in the 


rating them. | middle of the Buckler of the Goddeſs, _ 


(2) They pretended that thoſe | and with an imperceptible Art in- 
modern =" of Pericles and | corporated it with the whole Com- 
Phidias deſtroved the Credit of the | peſition in ſuch a manner that it 
antient Hiſtory, which did ſo | was impoſſible to remove it without 


much Honour ro Athens; and their &eftroying the Statue entirely. 
Founder Theſeus. This Figure of 


N 2 neſs, 
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2 with another Inſtance of this Cu- | 
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neſs, which yet ſufficiently ſhew's itſelf oneither fide; 
Well! poor Phidias was carried away to Priſon, 
and (1) there died of Sickneſs, but Some ſay of 
Poiſon, to' raiſe a Slander or'a Suſpicion at leaſt upon 
Periges, tho' it were by the Procurement and Pre- 
paration of his Enemies. e 

As to the Informer Menon, upon Glycon's propoſal, 
the People made him free from Payment of Taxes 
and Cuſtoms, and ordered the Military Officers to 
take care of his ſafety, ſo that nobody might do 
him any harm. | 

About this time Aſpaſia was indicted of Impiety 
or Irreligion, upon the Complaint of Hermippus a 
Writer of Comedies, who alſo laid further to her 
Charge, that ſhe was Bawd to Pericles, and enter- 
tained Citizens Wives and Daughters for his uſe. 
And Diopithes propoſed a Decree, that Information 
ſhould be given in againſt ſuch Perſons as deny a 
Deity, and Thoſe who teach. or make Diſcourſes 
concerning Meteors and other Appearatices in the 
Sky; by theſe laſt Words aiming in ſhow at A. 
naxagoras, but really ſtriking at Pericles. 24 

The People receiving and admitting all Accu- 
ſations and Complaints, they came, at laſt, to enact 
a Decree, at the motion of Dracontides, that Peri- 
cles ſhould bring in the Account of the Monies he 
had expended, and lodge them with the Prytanes, 
the Magiſtrates and Judges of the Treaſury; and 
that the Judges, (2) after having given their Suffra- 


(1) Others ſay he was baniſh'd, tom of ballotting in this manner 
and that after this Diſgrace he | on Billets taken from the Altar. 


made che Statue of Jupiter Ohym- | But This was never put in prac- 


Pius. tiſe but on extraordinary Occafions, 

(2) This Method was of great | when it was neceſſary to intimate 
Serviceto Pericles, when thereligi- | to the Judges; that they were not 
ous ſolemnity of the Action cou d | to be influenc'd by Favour or 
not but bean awe upon the Majo-| Affection, but to determine accord 
rity of the Judges. We meet] ing to the niceſt rules of Juſtice. 
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ges inſerib'd on Billets taken from the Altar, ſhould 
examine and finally determine the Buſineſs in the Ci- 
ty. This laſt Article indeed Agnon took our of the 


| Decree, but moved that the Cauſe ſhould be referred 
to the Judgment of the 1500, (that is fo out of each 


Tribe) who were to decide whether the Action 
was to be laid for Rapineand Plunder, or under the 
general Name of Injuſtice. 45 


As to Aſpaſia, Pericles made ſhift to beg her off, 


having ſhed; abundance of Tears at the Tryal, as 
Æſchines makes the Relation, and beſonght the 
Judges in her behalf. But fearing how it might go 
with Anaxagoras, he ſent him away, and brought 
him onward on his way out of the City. And 
whereas he had in Phidias his Cafe miſcarried, and 
found the People averſe to him, being afraid of a 
Court of Judges, he ſet Fire to the War, which 
hitherto had lingred and ſnfdthered, and blew it 
up into a Flame; hoping by that means to ſcatter 
thofe Miſts of Impeachments which they were rai- 
ſing againſt him, and to lower that Envy which 


hung over him; the City uſually throwing herſelf 


upon Him alone, and truſting to his ſole Conduct, 
upon the urgency of great Affairs and publick Dan- 
gers, by zeaſon of his Authority and the Sway he 
bow: 7 7 

And Theſe are given out to have been the Cauſes, 


for which Pericles would not ſuffer the People of 


Athens to comply with the Lacedemonians, or yield 

to their Propoſals. However the Truth of it, whe» 

ther it were ſo or no, cannot be well known. 
The Lacedemonians for their part having an aſſu- 


rance, that if they could once pull him down and - 


remove him out of the way, they might be at what 
Terms they pleaſed with the Atbeniaus, they ſent 
them Word, that they ſhould expiate and drive 
out from among them that horrid Crime (meaning 
the Pollution of Cylon) wherewith the Kindred of 
ny Pericles 
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Pericles on the Mother's fide were tainted, as 75. 
eydides hath told the Story. But the Buſineſs proved 


quite contrary to what Thoſe who ſent this Meſſage 


expected. For inſtead of bringing Pericles under a 
Suſpicion and a Reproach, they brought him into 
a far greater Credit and Eſteem with his Citizens, 
as a Man whom their Enemies did moſt mightily 
hate and fear. Wherefore before Archidamus, who 
was at the Head of the Peloponnefians, made his In- 
curſion upon Attica, Pericles told the Athenians a- 
forehand, that if Archidamus, while he laid waſte 
and made havock of every thing elſe in the Coun- 
try, ſhould forbear and ſpare his Eſtate he had there, 
either upon pretence of ſome Friendſhip, or Right 
of Hoſpitality, thac was betwixt them (as having 
been one another's Gueſts at ſome time or other) 
or out of purpoſe to give his Enemies an occaſion 
of traducing and ſpeaking Evil of him, that then 
he did freely beſtow upon the State all that his 
Land and Houſes in the Country, to beemploy'd 
in thepublick Uſe and Service. | 


Well, the Lacedemonians, together with their 


Allies, come with a great Army, and invade the 
Athenian Territories, under the Conduct of King Ar- 
chidamus; and laying waſte the Country, march'd on 
as far as (1) Acharnæ, and there pitch'd their Camp; 
preſuming that the Athenians would never endure 


that, but would come out and fight them for their 


Country's and their Honour's ſake. But Pericles 
look'd upon it as a dangerous Adventure, to ingage 
in Battel, were it in defence of the City itſelf, a 
gainſt threeſcore thouſand armed Men of Peloponne- 
fians and Beotians; for ſo many they were in num- 
ber, that made the Inroad at firſt : And he endea- 
youred to appcafe Thoſe, who were deſirous to fight, 


(1 ) The Burrough of Acharng Men as its quota for the publick 
was one of the largeſt in Attica Service. It lay about 1500 Paces 
for That alone ſuppply'd 300 [from the City, F 
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and were griey'd and diſcontented to ſee how things 
went, and gave them good Words, ſaying, That 
Trees when they are lopt and cut, grow up again in 
ſhort time, but Men being once loſt cannot eaſily be re- 
cover'd. | | 

He did not convene the People into an Aſſem- 
bly, for fear they ſhould force him from his own 
Reſolution, or drive him beſide his own Purpoſe : 


But as a skilful Steers-man or Pilot of a Ship, who, 
when a Storm ariſeth, or a ſudden guſt of Wind 


ſets hard at Sea, having put all things on board to 
rights and fitted his Tackle, makes uſe of his Art 
ot Navigation, and minds only the Buſineſs of the 
Ship, without regarding the Tears and Intreaties 
of the Sea-ſick and fearful Paſſengers: ſo Pericles 
having ſhut up the City-gates, and placed Guards 
at all Poſts for ſecurity, made uſe of his own Rea- 
ſons and Purpoſes, little regarding Thoſe that bawl'd 
out againſt him, and were angry at his Management. 
Altho' there were a great many of his Friends that 
lay hard at him, requeſting him to do otherwiſe, and 
many of his Enemies threatning and accuſing him 


for doing as he did; and Many made Ballads, and 


Lampoons, and Libels upon him, which were 
ſung about Town to his Diſgrace, reproaching his 
Generalſhip for being cowardly, and throwing up 
tamely or treacherouſly all their Concerns into the 


| Enemies Hands. 


And (1) Cleon alſo, having got into Credit and 
Favour with the People ſo as to ſet up for a Dema- 
gogue, and ſeeing how the Citizens were diſpleaſed 
with him, was one of thoſe that inſulted him; as 


199 


Hermippus hath made it appear in theſe Anapeſts of 


his, a kind of Comick or Lyrick Verſes : 


_ (1) The fame Cleon with Him] ons of the People, that in Time 


that was ſo roughly handled by | he became General of the Arhe» 
Ariſtophanes. He ſo well knew | nians. | 


N 4 thy, 
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yy, (1) King of Satyrs, doft: thou fear 7 
. To weild the Sword, or toſs the Spear; _— > 
Content to talk big Words of War; 


+ 4 Manof _ Speaking as *.Tele's Soul poſſeft 


great Repu- 
tation a- 
mong them 


for his Cou- 


rage. 


The Cavern of thy Coward Breaft ? 


But nothing can on Thee prevail! 
The Whetflone ſharpens blunted Swords, 
Cleon throws out provoking Words; 

But Thou canſt bear, as long as He can rail. 


However Pericles was not at all moved by any 
of theſe Practices, but took all patiently, and in 
filence underwent the Diſgrace they threw upon 


him, and the Ill-will they bore him. And ſending 


out a Flcet of a hundred Sail ro Peloponneſus, he 
did not go along with it in Perſon, bur ſtaid be- 
hind, that he might look after home and keep the 
City in order, 'till the Peloponnefians ſhould break 
up Camp and be gone. Yet to court and careſs the 
common People, who were jaded and in diſorder 
on account ot the War, he reliev'd and refreſh'd 
them with Diſtributions of publick Monies, and made 


a Law for the Diviſion of Lands by Lot, and the 


Plantation of Colonies. For having turn'd out all 
the People of Ægina, he parted the Iſland among 
the 4thenians, according as their Lot fell. 

And it was ſome comfort to them and cafe in 
their Miſcries, that their Enemies were Sufferers as 
well as themſelves. For they in the Fleet failed 
round the Peloponneſe, ravaged a great deal of the 
Country, and pillaged and plundered the Towns 
and ſmaller Cities: (2) And Pericles in Perſon made 
an Incurſion into the Territories of the Megarians, 
where he laid all in Ruins. By which means it 
appears, that the Peloponnefians, tho' they did the 

| 1 . Atbe· 

(1) Fermippus calls Pericles King of It is not to be believ'd that Peri- 
Satyrs, by reaſon of his * could be ſo imprudent as to 
(2) Here Plutarch is miſtaken. | quit the City whilft the Lacede- 
N | monians 
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Atbeniaus a world of Miſchief by Land, yet ſuffer- 
ing as much themſelves from them by Sea, would 
not have drawn out the War to ſuch a length, but 
would quickly have given it over, as Pericles at firſt 


foretold they would, had not ſome Divine Power 


croſt human Purpoſes. f 
Now in the firſt place there was a peſtilential 
Diſeaſe or Murrain, that ſeiz d upon the City, and 


ate up all the Flower and Prime of their Youth 
and Strength. And it had this further ill Effect, 
that it not only affected their Bodies, but alſo their 


Minds teo, in ſuch a manner as to ſet them entirely 
againſt Pericles; and as Patients grown delirious in 
a high Fever uſe to behave themſelves toward their 
Phyſician, or be it their Father, ſo they were ready 
to fall foul upon him and do him a Miſchief. For 
it had been buzz'd in their Ears by his Enemies, as 
if he were in the fault, perſuading them that the 
occaſion of the Plague was the crouding of ſo ma- 
ny Country People together into the City; in that 
they were forced now in the Summer time in the 
heat of the weather to dwell a great many of them 


together in pitiful little Tenements and ſultry Ho- 


vels, enough to ſtifle them ; and to be tied to a 
lazy courſe of Life within doors, when - as before 
they uſed Exerciſe and lived in a pure, open and 
free Air. The Cauſe and Author of all this, ſaid 
they, is He, who upon the account of the War hath 
poured @ multitude of People from the Country in 
upon us. within the Walls, and puts ſo many Men 
as he has here upon no employ or ſervice, but keeps 
them pent up like Cattel in a Pound, and lets them 
be over-run with Infection from one another, affording 


them neither ſhift of Quarters, nor any Refreſhment. - 


monians remain'd in Attica. He] tells us, that the Athenian Fleet 
did not enter upon this Expedition | was return d from the Peloponneſus 
till the Beginning of Autumn, to gina, and that the Soldiers on 
when they were withdrawn. The | Board were ſent to join the Land 
Truth of This particularly appears | Army. 

from Thucydides, who exprelily) - 


He 
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He deſigning to remedy theſe things, and withal 
to do the Enemy ſome Inconvenience, | 
dred and fifty Sail of Ships ready, and fill'd them 
with Men: and having embarked many ſtout Sol- 


diers, both Foot and Horſe, was about to weigh 


Anchor, giving great Incouragement of hope to 
his Citizens, and no leſs an Alarm of fear to his 


Enemies, upon the ſight of ſo great a Force. And 


now the Veſſels having their complement of Men, 
and Pericles being gone aboard the Admiral his own 
Galley, it happened that the Sun was in an Eclipſe, 
and it grew dark on a ſudden, to the extreme Af- 
frightment of them all, looking upon it as a diſmal 
Token, and an unlucky ill-boding Omen. Where- 
fore Pericles perceiving the Pilot or Steerſman ſeiz d 
with a great Fear, and at a ſtand what to do, he 
took his Cloak and pur it before the Man's Face, 
and muffling him up in it ſo that he could not ſee, 
he asked him if That appear'd fo terrible to him, 
and if he drew any ill Omen from it. He anſwer- 
ing, No; Hhy, ſaid he, and what difference can you 
make between the one and the other, unleſs it be that 
what cauſes the Eclipſe, is bigger than a Cloak ? But 
theſe are things fit to be diſcourſed in the Schools 
of Philoſophy. 25 Robes 
Well, Pericles, after he had put out to Sea, as he 
ſeems not to have done any other Exploit befittin 
ſuch an Apparade and Equipage; ſo when he ha 
laid Siege to the holy City 
he flatter'd himſelf could not hold out long againſt 
him, he miſcarried in his Deſign by reaſon of (1) 
Diſtempers with which his Army was infected. 
For it did not only ſeize upon the Athenians and dev 
(1) As if 1 had a mind contrary that after Pericles had 


to revenge himſelf upon them, | miſcarried before Epidaurus, he 
for preſuming to beſiege a City] was alſo baffled at Tyexene, Her- 


ot a hun- 


G ov Fin 


* 


Epidaurus, which 


ſacred to Him, and for that Rea- 
ſon ſent the Plague among them; 
but Thucydides makes no mention 


of this Sickneſs, but ſaith gn the 


mione, and elſewhere, and that the 
only Exploit heperform'd, was the 


taking of Pruſiaa maritime Town 


in Latonia, 


ſtroy 
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ſtroy them, bur alſo without any difference any o- 


thers that upon any occaſion mix'd with them, or 
had ought to do in the Army, it carried them off 
t oo for company. 

After this finding that the Athenians were very 
ill- affected towards and highly diſpleaſed with him, 
he tried and indeavoured what he could to appeaſe 
them by giving them good Words, and to recover 


the Confidence they once had in him. But he 


could not allay their Anger, nor perſuade them to any 


thing, nor prevail with them in ought, till they had 


paſs'd their Votes upon him, and by taking the ſtaff 
into their own hands had taken away his Command 
from him, and fined him in a round ſum of Mo- 
ney 3 which by their Account who ſay leaſt, was 


fifteen Talents, and they who reckon moſt Fifty, 
Now He who was ſet down at his Tryal to be his. 


Accuſer, was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; but Sim- 
mias, according to Theophraſius z and Heraclides 
Ponticus has named Lacratidas for the Man. 

But the publick Heats and Animoſity ſoon came to 


| Repoſe, the Commonalty having left their Spleen 
and Paſſion (as Waſps do their Sting) in the 


Wound they had given him : But his domeſtick 
Concerns were in a melancholly condition, he hav- 
ing loſt not a few of his Friends and Acquaintance 
in the Plague, and thoſe of his Family having long 
ſince been in diſorder and in a kind of mutiny a- 
gainſt him. For the eldeſt of his lawfully-begotten 
Sons, Xanthippus by name, being both by nature 


given to Expence, and marrying a young Wife, and 


one that loved an expenſive manner of Life as well 


203 


as himſelf, the Daughter of ander, (who was the | 


Son of Epylicus) was highly offended at his Father's 
niggardly thrift, who gave him but a ſcanty bare 
Allowance, by little and little at a time. Where- 
fore he ſent to a Friend one day, and borrowed 
ſome Money of him, in his Father Pericles's name, 
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pretending it was by his Order. But the Man 
coming atterward to demand the Debt, Pericles was 
ſo far from yielding to pay it, that he arreſted the 
Man, and enter'd an Action againſt him. Upon 
which the young Man Xanthippus thought him- 
{elf ſo heinouſly uſed and highly diſobliged, that he 


openly reviled his Father. 


And firſt by way of 


Droll and Raillery, he 


ridiculed him by telling Stories of his Carriage and 
Converſation at home, and of Diſcourſes he had 
with the Sophiſters that came to his Houle. 
As for inſtance, how a Wreſtler _ one day, 


during the publick Sports, by chance 


illed with 


a Javelin a Horſe belonging ro Epitimius the 
Phar/alian, (1) his Father ſpent a whole Day 
with Protagoras in a ſerious Diſpute, whether the 


Javelin, or the Man that threw it, or the Agonotbe- 


i#, that is Thoſe who appointed theſe Sports, 
were, according to the ſtricteſt and beſt reaſon, to 
be accounted the cauſe of this Miſchance or Horſe- 
flaughter. Further, Steſimbrotus tells us, that it 
was Xanthippus himſelf, who ſpread among the Peo- 
ple that infamous Story concerning his own Wife, 
how his Father ſhould make him a Cuckold: and 
that this untoward grudge of the young Man's a- 
gainſt his Father, and unnatura! breach betwixt 
them, which was never to be healed or made up, 
continued with him, till his very dying Day. Xan- 
#hippus died of the Plague, as did likewiſe Pericles's 


(1) A Problem worthy the Conſi - 
deration of a General, and the firſt 
Man in the State! But it is highly 
improbable that a Perſon of Peri. 
les his Character cou'd in that 
manner give into the Fooleries of 
a Sophitt. It is more likely to 
be an Invention cf his Son's, on 
purpoſe to expoſe him for his In- 
clination to Philoſophy, as Arifo- 
ane: in the ſecondScene of the firſt 
Act of his Clouds reproacheth So- 


crates for having curiouſly exam 


her own Feet a Fleatook at a Skip. 
This Protagorus was the moſt er- 


poſed upon Greece for above forty 
Years, and amaſs'd more Wealth 
by his Sophiſtry, than Phidias and 
ten Statuaries more cou'd do by 
their excellent Performances. The 


e. may find · more on this 
Subject in Plato's Dialogues. 
Siſter, 


ned with Cairethon, how many of 


rant Sophiſt of his Time, he im- 
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PERICLES: 
Siſter, and the greateſt part of bis Kinsfolks 
and Friends, and Thoſe who had been moſt uſeful 
and ſerviceable to him in managing the Affairs of 
State. However, he did not ſhrink or give out 
upon theſe occaſions, norlower his high Spirit, the 
greatneſs of his Mind ſtill appeating under all the 
Misfortunes and Calamities which befel him. Nay; 
ſo unconcern'd and fo great a Maſter of his Paſſions 


he was, at leaſt ſeem'd to be, that he was never 


| known to weep or to mourn, or pay the Funeral Rites 
to any of his dead Friends, nor was ſo much as ſeen 


at the Burial of any of his Relations, till at laſt he 


loſt the only Son which was left of thoſe who were 


lawfully begotten, his Son Paralus. This touch'd 
him home, and made him bow and relentz and 
yet he ſtriv'd what he could to maintain his Princi- 
ple of Gravity, and to preſerve and keep up. the 
Greatneſs of his Soul. Burt all would not do: for 
when he came to perform the Ceremony of put- 
ting a Garland or Chaplet of Flowers upon the Head 
of the Corps, he was vanquiſhed by his Paſſion ar 
the ſight, ſo that he burſt out a crying, and pour'd 


forth abundance of Tears, having never done any 


ſuch thing in all che reſt of his Life before. 

After all, the City having made tryal of other 
Generals for the Conduct of War, and Oratots fot 
the Buſineſs of State, when They found there was 


no one who was of weight enough to counterbal- 


lance ſuch a Charge, or of Authority ſufficient to 
be truſted with ſo great a Command]; then they be- 
gan to deſire their old Friend and Servant Pericles, 
and ſolemnly inviting -him ro the Tribunal or Pre- 


torium, intreated him to accept once more of the - 
Office of General or Commander in chief. He was 


then in a very penſive Condition, and kept in at 
home, as a cloſe Mourner; but was perſuaded b 
Alcibiades and other of his Friends, to come abroad, 
and fhew himſelf to the People: Who having upon 
8 his 
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his Appearance made their Acknowledgments; atid 
apologized for their Ingratitude and untowardly 
Uſage of him, he undertook the Publick Affairs 
once more, and being choſen Prætor or chief Go- 
vernor, he brought in a Bill (1) that the Statute con- 
cerning Baſtard-Iſſue, which he himſelf bad for- 
merly cauſed to be made, might be repealed; that 
ſo his Name and Family might not, for want of 
a lawful Heir to ſucceed, be wholly loft and extin- 
guiſhed. BL 

Now the buſineſs of that Statute or Law ftood 
thus. Pericles, when long ago he flouriſhed in the 
State, and had, (as has been ſaid) Children lawfully 
begotten, propoſed a Law, That thoſe only ſhould 
be reputed true Citizens of Athens, who were born 
of ſuch Parents as were both Athenians. After this 
the King of Agypt having ſent to the Commons, 
by way of Preſent, forty thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, 
which were to be diſtributed and ſhared out among 
the Citizens, there ſprung up a great many Actions 
and Suits againſt Baſtards, by vertue of that Edict, 
which *till that time had not been known, nor taken 


notice of; and ſeveral Perſons beſides were trapann'd - 


and inſnar'd by falſe Accuſations. There were lit 
tle leſs than five thouſand who were caught in 
this State-trap, and having loft the Freedom of the 
City were ſold for Slaves; and thoſe who' indurin 
the-Teſt remained in the Government, and pal 
muſter for right Athenians, were found upon the 
Poll to be fourteen thouſand and forty Perſons in 
number. | 1 


. 


(1) It was not the Love ofhis | puniſh'd him for his Inflexibility, 
Country which had induced Pe- | then his Tenderneſs for his own 
ricles to obtain that Law to be | Family, and the Fear he had left 

{s'd, but his Hatred to Cimon | his Name ſhou'd be extin&, got 

y which he was inſtigated to ger | the better of his Hatred and Ani- 
the Names of his Children out of | mofity. He got that Law re- 
the City Regiſter: but when a pealed in favour of an illegitimate 
Turn of Fortune had ſufficiently | Son. | 

Now 


* 
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Now tho? it look d ſomewhat odd and ſtrange, 
that a Law, which had been carried on ſo far a- 
; gainſt ſo many People, ſhould be broken and can- 
: celled again by the fame Man that made it; yet 
. the preſent Calamity and Diſtreſs, which Pericles 
. labour'd under as to his Family, broke through all 
Objections, and prevail'd with the Aibenians to pity 
him, as one who by thoſe Loſſes and Misfortunes 


gance and Haughtineſs. And therefore being of 
Opinion, that he had been ſeverely handled by Di- 
vine Vengeance, from which he had ſuffer'd ſo 
much, and that his Requeſt was ſuch as became a 
Man to ask, and Men to grant; they yielded that 
he ſhould inroll his Baſtard-Son in the Regiſter of 
his own Ward by his paternal Name. This very 
Son of his afterward, when he had defeated the 
Peloponne ſians in a Sea: fight near the Iſlands called 
Arginuſæ, was (1) condemn'd to die, as were the 
other Officers his Collegues in that Commiſſion. 

About that time, when his Son was inroll'd, it 
ſhould ſeem, the Plague ſeiz d Pericles, not with 
ſharp and violent Fits, as it did others that had it, 
but with a dull and lingring Progreſs, through va- 
rious Changes and Alterations, leiſurely by little 
and little waſting the ſtrength of his Body, and 
undermining the noble Faculties of his Soul. So 
that Theophraſtus in bis Morals, having made a 
moot- point, Whether Mens Manners change with 


( „) be Athenians had appointed | only Crime laid to their Charge, 
ten Commanders on that Occaſi- | was, that rhey had not buried the 
on. After they had obtain'd the | Dead. Xenophon has given a large 


tence of Death was pronounced a- Grecian Hiſtory. The Engage- 
gainſt Eight of them, of whom ſix | ment happen d under the Archon- 
that were upon the Spot were ex- | ſhip of Callias, the 2d Year of the 
ecuted, and this Baſtard Son of | 93d Oympiad. 24 Years aficr the 
Pericles was one of them. The | Death of Pericles, | 


4 


their 


had ſufficiently been puniſhed for his former Arro- 


Victory they were tryed, and Sen · Account of this Tranſaction in his 
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The LI F E of 
their Fortunes, and their Souls: being jogg'd and 
diſturb'd by the Ailings of their Bodies do [ſtart a. 
fide from the rules of Virtues hath left it upon 


Record, that Pericles, when he was ſick, ;ſhew'd 
one of his Friends that came to viſit. him an Amu- 
let or Charm, that the Women had hung about 
his Neck; as much as to ſay, that he was very 
fick indeed, when he would admit of or indure 


4 — 


ſuch a Foolery as that was. 
When he was drawing near his End, the beſt of 
the Citizens, and thoſe of his Friends who were 
left alive, ſitting about him, were diſcourſing of 


his Virtue. and Authority, how great it was, and 


were reckoning. up his famous Actions and At- 
chievements, and the number of his Victories; for 


there were no leſs than nine Trophies, which he 
as their chief Commander and Conqueror of their 
Enemies had ſet up for the Honour of the City 
and State. Theſe things they talk'd of together a- 
mong themſelves, as though he did not underſtand 
or mind what they ſaid, but had been utterly be- 


reft of his Senſes. But he had liſtned all the while, 


and given good heed to all the Paſſages of their 
Diſcourſe ;z. and ſpeaking out to them ſaid, that 
he wonder'd they ſhould commend and take notice ef 
thoſe things in him, which were as much owing to Fore 
tune as to. any thing elſe, and had bappen'd to mam 
other Captains in former Times as well as to Him; and 
that at the ſame time they ſhould omit to mention 
what tended much more to his Honour and Reputa- 
tion. For, ſaid he, there was never any of all my Fel- 
low-Citizens that ever wore Blatk, br put on Mourn- 
ing, upon my account; meaning that he had not in all 
his Government been the Cauſe of any one's Death, 
either by ordering or procuring it. 21 FOR 

A brave Man, a wonderful great Perſonage, with- 
out all peradventure ! not ee the account o 
his gentle Behaviour and mild Temper, wane all 
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many affairs of his Life, and thoſe 
ſhrewd Animoſities which lay upon him, he con- 
ſtantly kept up and maintain d, bur alſo of his ge- 
nerous great | 
eſteem'd That to be the beſt of all his good Quali- 


ties, that having been in ſuch an abſolute uncon- 
troulable Power, as he had been, he never had 
gratified his Envy. or his Paſſion in any _ 


to another Man's hurt, nor ever had treared an 

nemy of his, as if he were incurable, that is, unte- 
concileable, and one who in time might not be- 
come a Friend. And to me it appears that this 


one thing of him did make that otherwiſe childiſh 


and arrogant Title they gave him, in nicknamin 
him Olympius (that is, the Heavenly or Godlike 
(i) to be without Envy, and truly becoming him; I 
mean his kind and courreous Carriage, and a pure 
and untainted behaviour in the height of Power 


For this Reaſon we account, and eſteem the 


Gods, who in their own Natures are the Source and 


| Fountain of all that is Good, and cannot poſſibly 


be the Authors of Evil, (2) to be very juſtly the 
Kings and Governours of the Univerſe; not as they 


are „ mare to us by the Poets, who on purpoſe 


to diſtract our Minds, and to inſtil falſe Notions 


. 


Spirit and high Sentiment, that he 


(1) It were to be wiſh'd that all 
Princes who ſhall have the Curi- 
oſity to read theſe Lives, wou d 
give due Attentien torhisPaſſage, 
and be thoroughly perſuaded of 
this Truth, that Clemency, Ten- 
derneſs, and Humanity are the on- 
ly Means of obtaining that diſtin- 
puiſh'd Appellation or Character of 
Olympian, that is Divine, for there- 
Bar can they reſemble the 

28 


42) God is no leſs Governor of 


his Juſtice, than he is in the Ex- 
erciſe of his, Goodneſs, And yet 
it is true we pay our firſt Homage to 
him on account of that infinite 
Goodneſs, which bad prepar'd his 
Bleſſings for us even before hehad 
created us. In like manner Kings, 


Image they are, tho they bear the 
— for the Puniſhment of evil 
Doers, are ter md in Scripture Be- 
#efactars, but are never call d Fu- 


the Univerſe in the Execution of! 


. 
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into us by their chimerical Inventions, ſtuff their 
Writings with manifeſt Abſurdities and Contra» 
dictions; for in their Deſcription of the Sear 


where they ſay the Gods make their abode, they 


call it indeed a ſecure and quiet Seat, free from a 
Hazards and Commotions, not troubled with Winds, 
nor darkned with Clouds; but at all times alike 


ſhining round about with a ſoft Serenity and a 
pure Light, inaſmuch as ſuch a temper'd Station is 
moſt agreeable and ſuitable for a bleſſed and immor- 


tal Nature to live in: and yet in the mean while 
they do affirm that the Gods themſelves are (i) full of 
Trouble, and Enmity, and Anger, and other Paſ- 
ſions, which no way become or belong even to 
Men that have any underſtanding. Bur this will 


other place. 


perhaps ſeem a Subject fitter for ſome other Con- 
ſideration, and that ought to be treated of in ſome 


Well! (2) the Succeſs of publick Affairs after 
Pericles his death did beget a quick and ſpeedy ſenſe 
of his Loſs, and the deſire of ſuch a Conduct as 


of 

(i) It is true that this Tran- 
quility of the Place, when com- 
par d to the Trouble and Diviſion, 
which is ſaid to prevail among the 
Gods that inhabit it, looks at firſt 
fight to be very ſurpriſing and con- 
tradictory. This Cenſure falls 


upon Homer, who has given us 


ſuch a Deſcription of Heaven in 
his 6th Book of the Odyſſey, and 
has at the ſame time painted the 


Gods in the Colours repreſented. 
here by Plutarch. But This is 


taking that great Poet too ſtrictly 
in a litteral Senſe. No one will 


go about to juſtify his Theoloꝑy, 


which is monſtrous in an infinite 


Number of Inſtances. And yet it 
is not reaſonably to be belicy'd 
that a Writer of ſuch great Judg- 


ment as he certainly was, did not | 


know in what Senſe his FiQions | 


litterally conſider d wou'd be taken. 
But they contaia another Senſe, 
purely allegorical, as may be made 
appear in a multitude of Places. 
Beſides, under theſe ingenious 
Fictions, he has repreſented to us 
the Condition of the greateſt num- 
ber of Kings and Princes. Their 
Palaces appear the Reſidence of 
Repoſe, Tranquility, and Delight, 
whilft they themſclves are di- 
{trated with Anxiety, Hate, Anger, 
and Revenge, and have their 
Minds agitated by the Guſt of e- 
very Paſſion, ** 

(2) This will appear in the Lives 


Pericles died in the 3d Year of the 
Peloponneſian War, that is the laſt 


Year of the 87th Olympiad. _ 
5 


of Alcibiades, Niſias, and Lyſander. 
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” his had been. For Thoſe who, while he lived, ill 
reſented his great Authority, as That which eclipſed 
Them and darkned their Lights, preſently after his 
quitting the Stage making tryal of other Orators and 
Demagogues, did readily acknowledge that there 
| never had been in Nature ſuch a Diſpoſition as His 
| was, either more moderate and reaſonable in the 
4 height of that State he took upon him, or more 
. grave and ſolemn in the Methods of that Mildneſs 
c 


which he uſed. And that invidious pretended Ar- 
bitrary Power, about which they made ſuch a noiſe, | 
f and formerly gave it the Name of Monarchy and 1 
Tyranny, did then appear to have been the chief | 
Rampart and Bulwark of Safery, which the Go- | 
vernment and Commonwealth had. So great a 
Corruption, and ſuch abundance of wicked Il|-hus 
mours did get into publick Affairs after his Death, | 

which He, by keeping them weak and low, did co- 

yer and diſguiſe from being much taken notice of, 

and by curbing of them did hinder them from 
growing incurable through a licentious Impunity. 
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Life of Fabius. 
falling in Love 


of Pericles, let us now proceed to the 


(1) It is ſaid, that Hercules 
with a Nymph, or as Some 


A ſay with a Woman of that Country near 
the Banks of the Tiber, had by her the firſt Fabius, 
from whom is deſcended the Family of the Fabii, (2) 
one of the moſt numerous, and powerful in Rome. O- 


(1) According to Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, Hercules — — two 
Children in Italy, One named Pel- 
las, by a Daughter of Evander, and 
Another called Latinus, by an Hy- 
perborean Woman, whom he had 
brought with him into thoſe Parts. 

(2) The moſt numerous, for 
that Family alone undertook the 
War againſt the Veit, and ſent out 


againſt them 300 Perſons all of 


their own Name, who-were all 
but one lain in the Service. It 
was likewift the moſt powerful, 
for it had enjoy d the higheſt Dig: 
nities in the Commonwealth. There 
were ſome of the Fabii, who had 
been ſeven times Conſuls. Inſtead o 
ron in the Text, there is a Ma- 
nuſcript wherein it is written 0 
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thers will have it, that they were firſt called 
(1) Fodians, becauſe when they went out à huntin 


their way 


was to catch their Game in T. 


raps an 


Day the Romans call a Pit · fall 
Fovea's and that in proceſs of time, and by cor- 


ruption of Language, they 


w to be called Fa- 


bians, But theſe e they true or falſe, cer- 


tain it is, that this 


Family hath for a long time 


yielded great ſtore of eminent Perſons; our Fabius, 
who was fourth in deſcent from that (2) Fabius 
Rullus, or Rutilianus, who firſt brought the Ho- 
nourable Sirname of Maximus into his Family, was 
alſo by way of Nick- name called Yerrucoſus, from 


a Wart on his upper L 


they in like manner name 
of his extream Mildneſs 


175 and in his Childhood 


im Ovicula, by reaſon 


of nature. His ſlowneſs 


in Speaking, his long labour and pains in Learning, 
his little concern in the Sports and Divertiſements 
of his Equals, his eaſy ſubmiſſion to every Body, 
as if he had no Will of his own, made Thoſe who 
judged ſuperficially of him (the number of which 
ſort of Judges is always the greateſt) eſteem him 
inſenfible and ſtupid ; and few were They, who could 
penetrate into the firmneſs of his Courage and great- 
neſs of his Mind, But as ſoon as he came into 


(15 Feſtus faith they were cal | 


led Fowii, & Fovea, and aſſigns two 
Reaſons for it, which the Reader 
may find under the Word Fovii. 
Byr why ſhould we not rather be- 
lieve with Pliny, that they were 
called Fabii, à Fabis, from their Skill 
in raiſing Beans? as were the Len. 
tuli and Ciceros, ſo called from Peaſe 
and Lentils, jam Fabiorum, Lentulo- 
rum, Ciceronums ut quiſque ali 
optime genus ſereret, lib. 8. cap. 3. 
This agrees with the Simplicity of 


thoſe times, when Agriculture was 


the principal Occupaon of a Hero. 


—* 


(2) This Fabius was frve times 
Conſul, and obtained ſeveral im- 
portant Victeries over the Sam- 
nites, Tuſcans and other Nations. 
But it was not thoſe memorable 
Actions that acquire d to him the 
Sirname of Maximus, which was 
given him, becauſe when he was 
Cenſor he reduced the whole Po- 
pulace of Rome into four Tribes, 


quod | who before were diſperſed among 


all the Tribes in general, and lord- 
ed it by their Numbers in the Aſ- 
ſemblies. Theſe Tribes were cal- 
led Tribus urbana. Liv. ix. 46. 


O 3 _ Employ- 
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Employments, his Virtues , exerted and ſhewed 
themſelves; what had paſſed for Stupidity and In- 
ſolence, did then appear to be a becoming Gravity 
what for Fear or Cowardice, the Effect of a Con- 
ſummare Prudence, which kept him from deter- 
mining haſtily ; what for Slowneſs in ſeeing what 
was fit to be done, and Obſtinacy in Opinion, for 
a Conſtancy and Firmneſs of Mind that was not to 
be ſhaken. | 8 | 

Fabius, conſidering that the Grandeur of Rome 
had its riſe from Military Virtue, and was by the 
ſame Means to be preſerved, did therefore inure his 
Body to Labour and Exerciſe, wiſely judging that 
natural Strength was the beſt Armor: He alſo 


trained himſelf in the Art of ſpeaking and pre- 


ſuading; for Words and Diſcourſes are the En- 
gines, by which Minds are moved. And he at- 
tained to ſuch a kind of Eloquence, that his man- 
ner of ſpeaking and of acting was perfectly the ſame: 
for tho' it had not much of Ornament, nor Arti- 
fice, yet there was in it great weight of Senſe; it 
was ſtrong and ſententious, much after the way of 
Thucydides. (1) We have yet extant his Funeral 
Oration upon the Death of his Son, who died Con- 
ſul, which he recited before the People. 
He was five times Conſul, (2) and in his firſt 
Conſulſhip had the Honour of a Triumph for the 
8 Victory 


(1) Tully makes mention of | the Foundation of Rome, in which 


this Oration in his Book de Conſo- 


atione, and calls it inſignem Inge- 


nit. judicii. ordinis Preſtantia : Ad- 
mirable for its Wit, Fudgment and 
Order. But Fabius muſt have been 
very old when he made it, for his 
Son was created Conſul only ten 
Years before the Death of his Fa- 
ther. 

(2) Fabinss firſt Conſulſhip 


happened in the 52 1ſt Year from 


he had Man. Pormporius Matho for 
his Collegue, as may be' ſeen in 
the Faſti, and in Zonaras; and for- 
aſmuch as the Ligurians and Sar- 
diniaus had revolted at the Inſti- 
gation, of the Carthaginians, Fa- 
bius was ſent againſt the Ligurians, 
and Pomponius againſt the Sardi- 
ni ans. They Both returned victo- 
rious, and received their Triumphs. 


Zonaras ſaith, that in Reſentment 


FABIUS M. 
Victory he gained upon the Ligutians, whom he 


defeated in a ſet Battel, and forced them to take 
ſnelter in the Alps, from whence they never after 


made any Inrode, nor Depredations upon their 
Neighbours. (1) After this Hannibal came into 
Italy, who at his firſt Entrance having gained a 
great Battel near the River Trebia, travers d all Tuſ- 
cany with his victorious Army, and deſolating the 


Country round about, filled Rome it ſelf with Aſto- 


to the Carthaginians, who had been | was in the fourth Year of the ſe- 
the Authors of thoſe Wars, they | cond Punick War, and 539 of 
ſent to demand the Money due to | Rome. His Companion was Ti6. 


them in Virtue of an Article con- Sempronius Graccus, whoſe Col- 


tained in the Treaty at the End of | legue was to have been L. Poſtu- 
the firſt Punick War; and torequire | mins Albinus ; but Albinus dying 
them to quit all the Iſlands as of | before he had entered into his O 


Right belonging to the Romans; | fice, Claudius Marcellus was cho- 


and that they might the more | ſen in his Stead; and foraſmuch 
openly declare their Intentions, | as the Election of Marcellus was 
with Reſpe&t to Peace or War, | found to, have ſome Flaws in 
they cauſed a Pike and a Cadu- | it. Fabius Maximus was ſubſtitu- 
ceus to be preſented to them, that f. ted in his Place. Liv. Lis. xxiii. 
they might rake their Choice. The | His fourth Conſulate was the Year 


Carthaginians reply'd they would | following, when he had Marcel- 
- chuſe neither; but the Romans | lus, who was then for the third 
might leave which of the Two | time Conſul, for his Collegue, as 


they pleaſed behind them, and they it appears elſewhere in Plutarch 
would receive it very willingly. | and in Livy, To conclude, Fa- 
Thus the Ambaſſadors returned to] biss Fifth Conſulate was in the 
Rome without concluding any | tenth Year of the ſecond Punict 
thing, both the one fide and the , War, and 545th of Rome, having 
Other expecting a Renewal of the | ©. Fulvins Flaccus, the fourth time 
War. Aulus Gellius Lib. X. c. 27. Conſul, for his Collegue. It was 
tells us much the ſame thing touch- | during that Conſulate that Fabius 
ing this Embaſſy, and adds, that | took Tarentum, as we find it in 
Fabius was the Perſon that ſent it | Livy, L. xxvii. | 2 
to Carthage, Fabins's ſecond Con- 14 ) Here Plutarch leaves a Void 
ſulate was in the Year of Rome 526, | of fifteen Years; for Hannibal en- 


wherein he had for his Collegue | tred into Italy under the Conſulate - 


Spurius Carvilius Ruga, as may be | of Scipio and Sempronius, the third 
ſeenin the Faſti, in Zonaras, and | Year of the 14oth Olympiad, the 
Tully de ſenectute. This was ten | 535th of Rome, and 316 before the 
Years before Hannibals Deſcent | Commencement of the Chriſtian 
into Italy. His third Conſulate ' ra. | 


O 4. niſhment 
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niſnment and Terror. Beſides unuſual Thunder and 
Lightning then hapning, the report of ſeveral ill - 
bodi g Portents did much increaſe this popular 
Conſternation. For it was ſaid, that ſome Targets 
did ſweat Blood; that at Antium, when they 
reap'd their Corn, many of the Ears were filled 
with Blood; that it had rained Fire; that the 


LY 


(1) It ſeems to me as if Pla- 
tarch had miſunderſtood Livy, who 
mentions two different Prodigies, 
Theſe are his Words. Lib. XXII. 
Faleriis Cœlum ſfindi viſum velut 
magno Hiatu, quaque patuerit, in- 
gens Lumen effulſiſſe : Sortes ſua 
ſponte attenuatas, unamque exci- 
diſſe ita Scriptam, Mavors telum ſu- 
um concutit. At Phalerium the 
Sky was ſeen to cleave as into 4 
grear Gap, from whence ſtreamed 
a great Body of Light. oracu· 
lous Lots ſhrunk of their own Ac. 
cord, and One of them drop d down, 
whereon was written, Mars bran- 
diſheth his Sword. Out of theſe 
two Prodigies Plutarch has made 
but One, Theſe Lots did not 
drop out of the Sky. Livy ſpeaks 
of the Lots which were care- 
fully preſerv'd in an Olive Cheſt 
at Præneſte. They appeared ſhrunk 
or leſſened, which of it ſelf was 
ominous, and one of them drop- 
ped down, on which was writ- 
ten, c. | 
- Tho' nothing can be more vain 
and childiſh than this ſame Divi- 
nation, yet it is not an unreaſonable 
Curioſity to defire to know in 
what manner it was practiſed, and 
what was properly meant by thoſe 
Lots. Cicero gives us the whole 
Hiſtory of this Matter in his ſe- 


Phglerians had ſeen the Heavens open, (1) and 


ſeveral 


He faith; that in the Archives of 
Preneſie it was written, that One 
of the moſt conſiderable Men in 
the City, named Numerius Suffucins, 
was directed by ſeveral Dreams, 
which were repeated time after 
time, and menaced him in Caſe 
he refuſed, to go, and foree open 
a Rock which ſtood in 2 certain 
Place, which wasdeſcrib'd to him: 
that he accordingly went, and 
when he had done as he bad been 
commanded, ſeveral Bits of Oak 
handſomly wrought iflued out of 
the Rock, with Predictions ex- 
preſſed in ancient Characters in- 
| ſcribed upon them ; that they 


| were immediately depoſited in an 


Olive Coffer; that when any one 
cameto conſult them they 

the Coffer, and a Child having firſt 
jumbled them together, drew out 
One from the reſt, which contais'd 
the Anfwer to the Queriſt's De- 
mand. The knaviſh Prieſts made 
good uſe of theſe Lots upon Oc- 
caſion, for it was one of their In- 
ventions to cheat, and bring. 28 
we ſay, Griſt to their Mill. Tots 
res eft inventa Fallaciis aut ad qua- 


ſium, aut ad Suprrſtitionam; as Ct 


cero has very well obſerved. But 
what are we to underſtand from 
theſe Words in-Livy, Sortes exte- 


cond Book of Divinaticn. Sec. 41. 


mate, Which was look'd upon as 
an ill Omen? Probably there were 
two 
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ſeveral Scrolls is the form of Lots falling doun, 


in one of which it was plainly writ, Now Mars 
himſelf does brandiſb bis Arms. But theſe Prodigies 
had no effect (1) upon the impetuous and fiery 


Tem 


per of the Conſul Flaminius, whoſe natural 


promptneſs had been much heightned by his late 
(2) Victory over the Gauis, though he fought 


two Sets of theſe Lots, One large 
and the Other ſmall, and the Prieſts 
contrived a Draught to be made 
upon the One or the Other, juſt as 
they thought it for their Purpoſe, 
to encourage or intimidate Thoſe 
who came to conſult them. Ci- 
cero adds that theſe Lots were very 
much diſcredited in his time; that 
no Body made uſe of them, nor 
was the Name of the Praneſtine 
Lots known but by the common 
Sort, who are always tenacious of 
their Superſtitions. However, it 
2ppears from a remarkable Paſſage 
in Suetonius, that they got into 
Vogue again in the Reign of Tibe- 


rius; for he tells us that that Em- 


peror having a Deſign to ruin all 
the Oracles in the Neighbourbood 
of Rome, was d from it by 
the Majeſty of thoſe Praneſtine 
Lots; for that having cauſed the 
Coffer cloſe ſhut, and ſeaP'd, to be 
brought to him, upon opening ir 
there was not one Lot to be ſeen 
in it, but fo ſoon * it was Ly ants 
to the Temple wereall foun 
in it as ond It is no hard mat- 
ter to account for this Miracle; it 
was a Trick of the Prieſts to ſave 
their Oracle, and keep up the Cre- 
dit of their Temple. Preneſte was 
not the only Place where theſe 
Sorts of Lots: were to be found; 
they had them at Antium, at Ti- 
bur, and other Places. 


(1) Polybins bas given us this 


Deſcription of 'Flaminins ; that 


he was a great Orator, but a very 
poor General; that he was groen 
arrogant, and depended too much 
upon his Forces. He ſo little doubt- 
ed of the Victory, that his Troo 
were crowded with black Guards, 
who followed the Army ' with 
Chains, which were deſigned for 
the uſe of the cptive Enemy. 
(2) Flaminias's Succeſs in that 
Engagement was much better than 
he deſerved on many Accounts. In 
the firſt Place he eogaged the Ene- 
my when they were much ſupe- 
rior to him in Number; in the 
next Place he paid no regard to 
the Auſpices, nor ated according 
to the Orders he had received from 
the Senate. The third Objection, 
which is of no leſs Weight than 
the two former, was, that he drevs 
up his Army injudiciouſly, for he 
formed it upon the Banks of the 
Po, in ſuch a manner that he leſt 
no Room for his Troops to fall back 
upon Occaſion; inſomuch that if 
they had been preſs d never ſo lit- 
tle they muſt have been plunged 


into the River. But this Unskil- 
fulneſs of the Conſul was coun- 
terbalanced by the Care and Expe- 
rience of the Tribunes, to Whom 
was owing the Glory of the Vi- 


Rory. This happened in the 3eth 
Vear of Rome, during Flaminins's 


firſt Conſulate, His Collegue was 
P. Furius Piſo. Polyb. | 


them 
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them contrary to the Order of the Senate and the 
Advice of his Collegue; ſo that nothing would 
fatisfy Him but a Battel with Hannibal. Fabius on 
the other fide thought it not ſeaſonable to engage 


with the Enemy; (1) not that he much regarded 


thoſe talked-of Prodigies, which he took to be ei- 
ther fictitious or caſual; but in regard the Cartha- 
man Army was in a waſting condition, without 
2 poſſibility of Recruits, without Magazines, the 
Soldiers unpaid; ſo that their, only hope and ſafety 
was ina Battel ; But if let alone, watch'd and obſerv'd, 
the neighbouring Gariſons in the mean time being 
well ſecur'd, and the Roman Allies defended, their 
Vigour would foon expire, like a Flame for want 
of Aliment. (2) Theſe weighty Reaſons prevailed 
not with Flaminius, who proteſted, he would never 
ſuffer that the Enemy ſhould advance one ſtep fur- 


{1} Had This been ſaid of Fla. Religion, in regard to which the 
minius it would have been no . Senate had been induced to order 
than he deſerved; for Livy tells | that thoſe Prodigies ſhould be ex- 
us that he feared not the Gods, nec | piated by Sacrifices, by publick 
Deorum ſatis metuens erat, and that | Prayers and Offerings. To Fupi- 
he neither took the Advice of Gods | ter they offered a golden Thunder- 
or Men, nec Deas nec homines conſu- | bolt of fifty Pound Weight, and 
tentem. A Man of ſuch Sentiments | made other rich Offerings to Juno 
might well laugh at all Omens and | and Minerva, If Fabius was not 
Prodigies, and think them no better | moved by theſe Prodigies, it was 
than old Wives Tales. But I queſtion | not becauſe he deſpiſed, or laugh d 
whether Plutarch had the ſame | at them, but that he hoped by pro- 
Reafon to ſay it of Fabius, at leaſt | pitating Heaven, and appealing the 
I have not met with any thing | Anger ofthe Gods, to make them 
that could give one ſuch an Idea] ineffectual; and accordingly he 
of him; on the contrary it is well | omitted nothing requiſite thereto, 
known that he wasno ſooner cho- | as We ſtall ſee in the Sequel. | 
ſen Dictator but he blamed Flami-| (2) This fatal ſtep in Flaminius 
aus for having contemn'd the O- | was owing to his headſtrong Am- 
mens, and commanded the Sibyll; | bition. He was determined to en- 
Books to be conſulted, which was | gage before the other Conſul could 
never done but upon Denouncings | join him, for fear he ſhould ſhare 


5 


Cory. 


the moſt portentous. Fabius was | with him in the Glory of the Vi- 


2 Perſon too grave and prudent 


ro oppoſe or contema the reigning | 


ther, 
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ther, and that he would not be reduced, like Ca- 
millus in former time, to fight for Rome within the 


Walls of Rome. Accordingly he ordered the Tri- 


bunes to draw out the Army into the Field; and 
as he would not be diſſuaded by the Reaſons of his 
Collegue from his precipitous Reſolution, ſo nei- 
ther was he deterr'd by an ill-preſaging Accident 
which befel him at his ſerting forth; for he no 


ſooner, got on Horſeback, but the Beaſt fell into 


ſo violent a fit of trembling and bounding, (1) that 
he caſt his Rider headlong on the Ground. This 
notwithſtanding, away he marcheth up to Hami- 
bal, who was poſted near the Lake Trafimena in 
Tuſcany. And it is to be obſerved, that during the 
Ingagement, there happen'd ſo great an Earthquake 
that it deſtroyed ſeveral Towns, altered the Courſe 
of Rivers, tore off the Tops of Mountains : yet 
ſuch was the Eagerneſs of the Combatants, that 
they were ſenſible of no other Concuſhon or Agi- 
tation, but what Themſelves made. 

In this Battel Flaminius fell, having given many 


proofs of his Strength and Courage, and round 
about him lay all the braveſt of the Army: In the 


whole, Fifteen thouſand were kill'd, and as many 
made Priſoners. Hannibal, defirous to beſtow Fu- 
neral Honours upon the Body of Flaminius, made 
diligent ſearch after ir, bur could never find what 
became of it. Tho” the Loſs was ſo conſiderable, 
yet there was no Art uſed to diſſemble it at Rome; 
as there had been, upon the former Ingagement 


(1 ) This Fall | from his Horſe, it up. But where is the Wonder, 
which was look'd upon as omi- | ſaith Cicero, to have a Horſe run 


2IS 


nous, was followed by ſomething | ruſty, and find a Standard- Bearer, 


elſe, which was underſtood to be| who perhaps was unwilling to 
altogether as unpromiſing. When | march, feebly endeavouring to 
the Eofign was raiſing up the | draw up the Standard which he 
Standard which he had pitch 
the Ground in order to march, he] Ground? 
had net Strength enough to draw | 


* 


near 


d into] had purpoſely ſtruck deep in the 
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near Trebia : for then, neither the General who 
writ, nor the Expreſs who told the News, related 
it otherwiſe than as « drawn Battel, with equal 
Loſs on either fide: But now, as ſoon as Pompo- 
nius the Pretor had the Intelligence, he cauſed the 
People to aſſemble, and without diſguiſing the Mat- 
ter, told them plainly, Me are beaten (O e Romans!) 
our Army is defeated, the Conſul Flaminius is killed; 
#hink therefore wwhat is to be done for your Safety. The 
fame Commotion which a furious Wind doth 
cauſe in the Ocean, did theſe Words of the Pretor 
raiſe in the Minds of ſo vaſt a Multitude: But the 
rage of their Grief being a little over, the Danger 
at hand did quickly unite them all in this one Re- 
ſolution of chuſing a Dictator, who by the Sove- 
reign Authority of his Office, and by his Perſonal 
Capacity for Wiſdom and Courage, might be able 
to manage the publick Affairs, which were become 
almoſt deſperate, and to fit at the Helm in fo great « 
Storm. (1) Their Choice unanimouſly fell upon Fa- 
bius, in whom was joined à venerable Gravity of 
Manners, with a Spirit not to be daunted with any 
Difficulty. or Danger; whoſe Age was fo far ad- 
vanced, as to give him Experience, without taking 
from him the vigour of Action: ſo that his Body 
could execute what his Soul deſigned; and in Him 
was the happy mixture of Caution and Boldneſs. 
Fabius being thus inſtalled in the Office of Dicta- 
tor, in the firſt place he gave the Command of 
» Polybius the Horſe to * Lucius Minutius; and next he asked 


n wy leave of the Senate for himſelf, that in time of 
_ Marcus Mi- 


autius. 


(1) None but the Conſals had 1180 of this great Man, his Deſcen- 
the Power of naming a Di&ator, |dants obtained the Privilege of 


and as Servilius was at the Army, [putting Dictator inſtead of Prodi. 


2nd his Collegue Flaminius lain, } #ator in, the Lift of his Titles 
the People named Fabius Prodi- | which to me ſeems ſomething re- 
ctator; and we are told by Livy, | markable, \ 

that in Conſideration of the Me-1 | 


75 | 8 Battel 
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Battel he, might ſerve. on Horſe-back, which by 
an ancient Law amongſt the Ramans was forbid to 
their Generals; whether ir were, that placing their 
greateſt Strength in their Foot, they would have 
their Commanders in Chief poſted amongſt them; 
or elſe let them know, that how great ſoever their 
Authority were, the People and Senate were ſtill 
their Maſters, of whom they mult ask leave. But 
then again, to make the Authority of his Charge 
more awful, and to render the People more ſu 
miſs and obedient to him, he cauſed himſelf to be 
accompanied with four and twenty Lictors; and 
when the Conſul came to viſit him, he ſent him 
word, that at his Audience he ſhould diſmiſs his 
Lictors with their Faſces (the enſigns of Authori- 
ty) and appear before him only as a private Perſon. 
The firſt ſolemn Action of his Dictature was to 
order publick Prayers to be made to the Gods, and 
to admoniſh the People, that their late Overthrow 
did not befal them through want of Courage in 
their Soldiers, but through the Neglect of Divine 


Ceremonies in the General. He therefore exhorted 


them not to fear the Enemy, but by extraordinary 


Honours to appeaſe the Gods. This he did, nor to 


fill their Minds with Superſtition, but only to raiſe 
their Courage and leſſen in them the fear of the Ene- 
my, by making them believe, that Heaven was on 
their ſide. In order hereunto the Sibylline Books 
were conſulted, in which they conceived the Se- 
crets of Deſtiny and future Events were to be 
learnt; and *tis ſaid there were found ſome Pro- 
mr in them which perfectly agreed with ſome 

vents that fell out about that time; but whoe- - 
ver look'd into them, was under a tye of Secrecy 
not to reveal what they found. After This he aſ- 
ſembled the People, and made a (1) Vow . 

| | | them 


(1) This Vow was called en himſelf to conſecrate to 
and Whoeyer made it] the Gods whatever ſhould paſs in- 
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them to offer in Sacrifice the whole Product of the 
next Seaſon all Italy over, of the Cows, Goats, 
Swine, Sheep, both in the Mountains and the 
Plains: and the more to ſolemnize this great Vow, 
he. commanded the preciſe' ſum of 333000 Se- 
ſterces, and 333 Pence, and one third of a Peny, 
to be expended upon feſtival Games in Honour of 
the Gods: (which in our Greek Money amounts 
to cighty three thouſand five hundred eighty three 
Drachms and two Oboli.) What his * might 
be in that Number is not eaſy to determine, unlels it 
were (1) in regard of the Perfection of the Number 
Three, as being the firſt of odd Numbers, the firſt 
that contains in it ſelf Multiplication, with all the 
other Properties belonging to any whatſoever Num- 
bers beſides. FA TOS 

In this manner Fabius having raiſed the hearts of 


the People, by making them believe that the Gods 


took their Part, and by the ſame means having 
made them ſupple and pliant to his Will, He, for 
his own part, placed his whole Confidence in him- 
ſelf, believing that the Gods beſtowed Victory and 
good Fortune only upon the Valiant and the Pru- 
dent. Thus prepared, he ſet forth to oppoſe Han- 
nibal, not with intention to fight him, but to wait 


upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, to cut off his 
| - Þs 
to Life between the firſt of March | (1) For One is no Nuniber, Two 
and the firſt of May. Art firſt all | is nought but Divifion, and con- 
the Children that happened to be | ſequently Three is the firſt odd 
born in that Period, were involv'd ] Number, which containing in it 
in the Vow; but in time that Cu- a Beginning, a Middle, and an 
ſtom came to be ſoftned, and they | End, comprehends the firſt Dit- 
thought fit to ſpecify in their Vow | ference, and has in it the firſt Ele- 
what it was they bound them- | ments of all Numbers, For this 


ſelves to offer. Quod wer attule- | Reaſon it has been ſaid that Three , 


rit ex ſuillo, ovillo, ca pr ino, bovillo was All. ; It is likewiſe called the 
Grege. The Reader may ſee the holy Number, and was thought 
Remarks on Feſtus under the Ar- | che moſt proper and fit for every 
ticle Ver Sacrum. thing that related to Religion. 


Provi- 


— 
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Proviſions, and by ſo doing (1) to make his vi- 


ctorious Army moulder away, and conſume with 
Penury and Want. With this deſign he always 
incamped on the higheſt Grounds, where their 
Horſe could have no Acceſs. He carefully ob- 
ſerved the Motions of Hannibals Army; when 
they marched he followed them; when they in- 
camped he did the ſame, but at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to be compelled to an Engagement, and always 
keeping upon the Hills, free trom the Inſults of 
their Cavalry: by which means he gave them no 
Reſt, bur kept them in a continual Alarm. 

But this his dilatory fencing way gave occaſion 
both at Rome, and even in his own Camp, to ſuſpect 
his want of Courage; and this Opinion prevailed alſo 
in Hannibal's Army, who was himſelf the only 


Man who was not deceived, and who clearly ſaw. 


his own Ruin in his Enemy's Conduct. Where- 
fore he reſolved with all the Arts and Subtilties 
of War to break his Meaſures, and ſo bring Fabius 
to an Engagement; like a cunning Wreſtler, who 
watcheth every Opportunity to ger good hold and 
cloſe with his Adverſary. Sometimes he draws up 
his Men to the very Intrenchments of the Enemy, 
reproaching the Romans with their Cowardiſe, ſo 


to exaſperate and incenſe 


(1) The only Advantage the, 


Troops of Hannibal had over Thoſe 
of Fabius was that Vigour and 
Hardineſs with which their fre- 
quent Victories had inſpired them 
Beſides, they were ſuperior to the 
Romans, in Horſe; but then the 
Romans had ſeveral Advantages 
over Hannibal, which being wel] 
husbanded would neceſſarily pro- 
cure them the Victory. They 
raiſed Recruits with great Eaſe, 
aud were plentifally ſupply d with 


them againſt their Gene- 


all Sorts of Ammunition and Pro- 
viſion, ſo that being in want of 
nothing, they were not obliged to 
go out of their Camp, where Fa- 
bius kept them c oſe watching all 
Opportunities of falling upon the 
Carthag inians, who frequently for- 
raged up to his very Retrench- 
ments, to that never a Day paſſed 
wherein Some of them were not 
cut off, by this means weakning 


the Enemy and heartning his own 
Soldiers, 


ral; 
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ral; then again he makes a Retreat to a di- 
ſtance, that ſo he might draw them out to fall upon 
his Rear. At other times, in ſight of the Roman 
Camp he waſtes and hurns the Countries round, to 
increaſe the Clamour of the People againſt Fabius. 
All chis Artifice, though it had no effect upon the 


Firmneſs and Conſtancy of the Dictator, yet upon 
the common Soldiers, and even upon the General 
of the Horſe himſelf, it had too great an one: For 


from this Conduct Minutius began to have a Con- 
tempt of the General, and his way of proceeding, 
which he miſconſtrued to be a timerous Cuncta- 
tion; fo that in his Harangues he humoured the 
Soldiery in their mad fondneſs of coming to a 
Battel, and in their Scorn and Reproaches which, 
they caſt upon Fabius; calling him (1) the Peda- 


gogue of Hannibal, ſince he did nothing elſe but 


follow him up and down, as if he had nothing to 


do but wait upon his Motions. At the ſame time 


they cried up Minutius for the only Captain wor · 
thy to command the Ramans; whoſe Vanity and 
Preſumption did thereupon ſwell to that degree, 
that (2) he inſolently rallied Fabiaus's Incampments 


upon the Mountains, ſaying, that he lodg'd his 


Men there, as on a Theater, to behold the Flames 
and Deſolation of their Country, And in his vaig 


m— 


(1) For the Office of a Peda- 
£0gue, as the Name implies, was 
to follow the Children, to carry 
them up and down, and conduct 
them home again; for which Rea- 


ſon we find in Terence s Phormio. 


that Phadria, whoſe only Satiſ 
faction lay in followingjhis Miſtreſs, 


Sectari, in ludum ducere, & re- 
ducere, 8 
was called a Pedagogue, 
Quid Padagogus ille, qui Citha- 
riſtriam. 


(2) Livy makes a RefleQion 
upon this Inſolence of Minus ius, 
which is worth obſerving. ;Pre- 
mendorumque ſuperiorum arte, que 
peſſima ars nimis proſperis multi rum 
ſucceſſibus creujt,. ſeſe extollebat. He 
raiſed him ſelf by an Art he had got of 
depreciating his Betters, which Art, 


tho a very miſchievous one, grew 


much in Faſhion- from the $. 


This is an Art by no means out 


deck; 8. 
fi 


found in the Exerciſe of it. 
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fit he would ſometimes ask the very Friends and 
Domeſticks of the General, whether it were not 
his meaning by ſo leading them from Mountain to 
Mountain, to carry them at laſt (having no hopes 
on Earth) up into Heaven, and hide them in the 
Clouds from Hannibals Army? When his Friends 
related theſe things to the Dictator, aten him, 

anger 


that to avoid the general Obloquy, and the | 
that might thereupon enſue, he would engage the 


Enemy: His Anſwer was, [ ſhould be more faint- 
hearted than they make me, if through fear of idle 
Reproaches I ſhould abandon my own Reaſon. It is 
no inglorious thing to have Fear for the ſafety of our 
Country. That Man is not fit to rule Others, who ſhall 
be ſtartled and give Ground upon the noiſe of Rumours 
and Calumnies; for in ſo doing he ſubjects Himſelf and 
his Government to the Fancy of Thoſe whom he ought 
to command. 

But an overſight of Hannibal, at this time com- 
mitted, did happily allay theſe Diſtempers in the 
Roman Camp: For He, deſirous to get at a greater 


diſtance from Fabius, and to refreſh his Horſe in 


ſome good Paſture-grounds, drew off his Army, and 
ordered his Guides to conduct him to (1) Caſinum. 


They miſtaking him, by reaſon of his ill pronoun- 


cing the Latin Tongue, led Him and his Army to the 
Town of Cafilinum, near Campania, which the Ri- 
ver Yulturnus divides in two: The Country about 
It is a Valley circled round with Mountains, 
which inlargeth it ſelf towards the Sea, near which 
that River overflowing, cauſeth a great deal of 
Marſh Ground; and at laſt diſcharging it ſelf into 


(i) 1e was not only for the] able to prevent Fabius from ſac- 


ſake of Forage that Hannibal defi- | couring his Allies, which would 
red to gain the Plains of Caſi-] have been the Caſe if he could have 
num; his main drift was to place | ſecured that Poſt, 

bimſelf in ſuch a Situation as to be | 
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the Sea, makes a very unſafe Coaſt, without any 
Harbour. As ſoofi as Hannibal was entered into 
this Valley, Fabius diſpatched four thouſand choice 
Men to ſeize the Entrance into it, and ſtop him 
up; and lodged the reſt of his Army upon the 
neighbouring Hills, in the moſt advantageous places: 
but at the ſame time he detached a commanded 
Party of his lighteſt- armed Men to fall upon Hanni- 
dal's Rear; which they did with ſuch Succeſs, that 


they cut off eight hundred of them, and put the 


whole Army in diſorder. Hannibal, finding the 
Error and the Danger he was fallen into, imme- 
diately cauſed the poor Guides to be hang'd, which 
ſatisfied his Revenge, but did not leſſen his Dan- 
ger: for his Enemies were ſo advantageouſly poſt- 
ed, that there were no hopes of breaking through 
them, and his Soldiers began to diſpair of ever 
coming out of thoſe Straits. | 08 | 

Thus reduced, Hannibal had recourſe to this 
Stratagem; he cauſed two thouſand Head of Oxen, 
which he had in his Camp, to have Torches and 
dry Bavens well faſtned to their Horns, and light- 
ing them in the beginning of the Night, he or- 
dered the Beaſts to be fairly and ſoftly drove on 


towards the Paſſages out of the Valley; when this 


was done, he made his Army with great filence 


march after them. The Oxen at firſt kept a ſlow | 


orderly Pace, and with their lighted Heads re- 
ſembled an Army marching by Night, frighting 


- only the Shepherds and Herdſmen of the adjacent 


Hills. But when the Fire had burnt down the 
Horns of the Beaſts to the quick, they no longer 
obſerved their ſober Pace, but unruly with their 
Pain, they ran diſperſed about, toſſing their Heads, 


and ſcattering the Fire round about them. This 


became a ſurpriſing ſpectacle to the Romans, eſpe- 


ing 
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ig at ſome diſtance from the main Body, and ſee | 


ing the Fire on the ſudden diſperſing it ſelf on every 
fide, as if the Enemy had deſigned to ſurround 
them, in great Fright and Amazement quitred 
their Poſt, and precipitouſly retired to their Camp 


on the Hills. They were no ſooner gone, but a 


light body of Hannibal's Men, according to his or- 
der, immediately ſeized the Paſſages, and ſoon af- 


ter the whole Army, with all the Baggage, came 


up, and ſafely marched through the Paſſes. Fabius, 
before the Night was over, found out the Trick; 
for ſome of the Beaſts with their flaming Heads fell 


into the Hands of his Men; but for fear of an 


Ambuſh in the Dark, he kept his Men all Night 


to their Arms in the Camp: And as ſoon as it was 
day, he charged the Enemy in the Rear, where 


Many fell; and by reaſon of the Straits, and une- 


venneſs of the Paſſages, the Diſorder had like to 


have been general over the whole Punick Army, 
bur that Hannibal ſpecdily detatch'd from his Van 
a Body of Spaniards, who were light and nimble 


Fellows, and uſed too to climbing over Mountains 


Theſe briskly attacked the Roman Troops, who 
were in heavy Armour, and routing the foremoſt, 


gave fuch a Check to Fabius, that he was no lon- 


ger in a Condition to follow the Enemy. This 


Action brought a ſtrange obloquy and contempr. 


upon the Dictator : They ſaid, it was now mani- 


feſt, that he was not only inferior to his Adver- 


fary' (what they always thought) in Courage, but 
even in Condult 


And Hannibal ( maliciouſly) to improve their 
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Hatred againſt him, marched with his Army cloſe - 


to the Lands and Poſſeſſions of Fabius; and then 


giving orders to his Soldiers to burn and deſtroy |, 


all the Country abour, he forbad chem upon pain 


of .Death to do the leaſt Damage in the Terri- 


tories of the Roman General, and plac'd Guards 


1 tow: 
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for their ſecurity. Theſe Matters reported at Rome, 
had that effe& with the People which Hannibal 
defired. Their Fribunes raiſed a thouſand Stories 
againſt him, chiefly at the Inſtigation of Metilius, 
who not ſo much out of hatred to Him, as out of 
friendſhip to Minutius, whoſe Kinſman he was, 
thought by depreſſing Fabius to raiſe his Friend. 
'The Senate on their part was alſo offended with 
him, for the Bargain he had made with Hannibal 
about the exchange of Priſoners, of which the Con- 
ditiops were, That after the exchange made of Man 
for Man, if any on either ſide remained, they ſhould 
be redeemed at the price of two hundred and fifty 

Drachms a Head; and upon the whole account 
there remained two hundred and forty Romans un- 
exchanged. They not only refuſed to allow Mo- 
ney for the Ranſoms, but alſo reproached Fabius 
for making a Contract ſo contrary to the Honour 
and Intereſt of the Commonwealth, in redeeming 
thoſe Men at ſo dear a rate, who had cowardly 
ſuffered themſelves to be taken by the Enemy. Fa- 


bius heard and endured all this with invincible Pa- 


tience: but having no Money by him, and on the 
other fide being reſolved to keep his Word with 
Hannibal, he diſpatched his Son to Rome, to fell 
Land, and to bring with him the price, ſufficient 
to diſcharge the Ranſoms; which was punctually 
performed by his Son, and accordingly the Priſo- 
ners were delivered to him; amongſt whom many 
that were able, offered when they were releaſed to 
repay the Money of their Ranſom, but Fabius 
would not permit them to do it. Fe | 
Abour this time Fabius was called to Rome. by 
the Prieſts, to aſſiſt (according to the Duty of bis 
Office) at ſome of their ſolemn Sacrifices; where- 
by he was forccd to leave the Command of the Ar- 
my with Minutius: but before he parted, he charged 
him, and intreated him, in his Abſence, not to come 
| co 
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to a Battel with Hannibal. His Commands, his 
Intreaties, and his Advice were loſt upon Minutius ; 
for his Back was nv ſooner turned, but the new 
General immediately ſought all occaſions to fight 
the Enemy. And notice being brought him, that 
Hannibal had ſent out a great part of his Army to 
forage, he fell iipon a conſiderable Party key Ba 


very Camp, with no little Terror to the reſt, who 
apprehended their breaking in upon Thom but in 
the mean time Hannibal had drawn his Men up 
into a Body, and Minutius (i) without any loſs 


the boldneſs and preſumption of Minutius, and fill'd 
the Soldiers Minds with a Contempt of the Enemy, 
and with a longing deſire of a Battel. The News 
was ſuddenly ſpread about Rome, and then was Fa- 
bius heard to ſay thoſe memorable Words, That he 
dreaded nothing more, for the Safety of Rome, than 
the Succeſs of Minutius. But the People were mad 
with Joy, and Metilius, who was then their Tri- 
bune, made an Oration to them, in which he in- 
finitely extolled the Valour of Minutius, and fell 
bitterly upon Fabius, accuſing him not only for 
want of Courage, but even of Loyalty; and not 
only Him, bur alſo many others of the moſt emi- 
nent and conſiderable Perſons in Rome; that by their 
means the Carthaginians had brought the War into 
Italy, defigning thereby to oppreſs and defiroy the Li- 
berty of the People : for which end they had put the 
ſupreme Authority into the hands of a fingle Perſon, 
who by his ſlowneſs and delays might give leiſure to 


(1) Others ſay that he loſt five | Horie cum vanioribus litteris Ma- 
thouſand of his Men, and that the | giffri Equitum Romam perlatam; 
Enemy's Loſs did not exceed His] and ſpeaking of this advantage, 
but by a thouſand. For this Rea- he faith, [eto verius dixerim, quan 
on Livy writes, Tamen in _ proſpero eventu pugnatum. 


Bari prope clade Famam egregia Vi 
| P 3 Hannibal 


doing great Execution, and driving them to their 


made his retreat. This Succeſs did- much ineręaſe 
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Hannibal 7 eftabkſh himſelf in Italy, and Thoſe of 
Carthage time and opportunity to ſupply him with freſh 
 Succours in order to a total Conqueſt, At this Fabius 


ſtep'd forth, bur diſdain'd to make any reply to his 
Accuſations ; he only ſaid, That they ſhould expedite 
the Sacrifices, that ſo he might ſpeedily return to the 
Army, to puniſh Minutius, who had preſumed to fight 
contrary to his Orders. He had no ſooner pronoun- 
ced theſe words, but the People were immediately 
poſſeſs'd with the belief, that Minutius ſtood in dan- 
ger of his Life: For it was in the power of the 
Dictator to impriſon, and to put to death; and they 
feared that Fabius, tho' of a mild Temper to out- 
ward appearance, would be as hard to be appeaſed 
when irritated, as he was ſlow to be provoked. 
And yet no body dared to contradict the Orders of 
the Dictator, but Metilius, whoſe Office of Tri- 
bune gave him ſecurity and liberty to ſay what be 
pleaſed; for in the time of a Dictature that Magi- 
ſtrate only conſerves his Authority. He therefore 
boldly apply'd himſelf to the People, in the behalf 
of Minutius, that they ſhould nor ſuffer him to be 
made a Sacrifice to the enmity of Fabius, nor per- 
mit him to be deſtroyed, like the Son of Manlius 
Torquatus, who was beheaded by his Father, for a 
Battel fought and won againſt Order. Then he 
exhorted them to take away from Fabius that ab- 
ſolute Power of a Dictator, and to pur it into more 
worthy Hands, which might better manage it for 


their ſafety and publick good. Theſe Impreſſions 


very much prevail'd upon the People, tho' not fo 
far, as wholly to diſpoſſeſs Fabius of the Dictature: 
But they decreed, that Minutius ſhould have an 
equal Authority with the Dictator in the Army; 
which was a thing then without Precedent, tho 
not long after it was alſo practiſed upon the over- 
throw at Cannæ, when the Dictator, Marcus Ju- 
nius, being with the Army, they choſe at ere 

| Fabius 
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Fabius Buteo Dictator, that he might create new Sena- 
tors to ſupply the Places of Thoſe who were killed, 
which could be peformed by no other Magiſtrate. 
But there was this difference in the two Caſes, that 
Buteo had no fooner filled the Vacant Places in 
the Senate than he diſmiſſed his Li#ors with their 
Faſces, and all his Attendants, and mingling him- 
ſelf like a common Perſon with the reſt of the 
People, he quietly went about his own Affairs. The 
Enemies of Fabius thought they had ſufficiently af- 
fronted and dejected Him, by raiſing Minutius to be 
his Equal in Authority; but they miſtook the Tem- 
per of the Man, who look'd upon their Madneſs 
as more injurious to the Commonwealth than to 
himſelf: In imitation of Diogenes, who being told, 
that ſome Perſons derided him, made Anſwer, 
But I am not derided; meaning in a Philoſophical 
ſenſe, that a good and a wiſe Man was not capable 
of being affronted or diſgraced, becauſe ſuch In- 
juries made no Impreſſion upon him. Thus Fabius, 
with great lenity and unconcernedneſs, ſubmitted to 
this mad Vote of the People; bur left the raſhneſs 
of Minutius ſhould be thereby enabled to run head- 
long upon ſome dangerous Enterpriſe, with all pri- 
vacy and ſpeed he returned back to the Army; 
where he found Minutius fo big and elevated with 
his new Dignity, that a joint Authority not con- 
tenting him, he required by turns to have the Com- 
mand of the Army, every other Day. This Fabius 
ed, as of too dangerous Conſequence, but was 
contented (to comply with his imperious Humour) 
that the Army ſhould be divided, and each Gene- 
ral ſhould command his part. 
Legion he took for his own Diviſion, the ſecond 
and third he delivered to Minutius; ſo alſo of the 
Auxiliary Forces Each had an equal ſhare. 

Minutius thus exalted, could not contain him- 
ſelf from boaſting, even in the preſence of Fabius, 


The firſt and fourth 
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that now he had humbled the mighty Man, who 
ſo lately trampled on their Lives and Fortunes. To 
whom the Dictator mildly reply'd, Minutius, you 


miſtake the Enemy; tis Hannibal, and not Fabius, 


whom you are to combat; but if you muſs needs con- 
tend with your Collegue, let it be in diligence aud care 
for the preſervation of Rome; that it may not be 
ſaid, a Man ſo favoured by the People, ſerv'd them 
worſe than He who bad been ill treated and diſgraced 

Our young General deſpiſing theſe Admonitions, 
as the dotage of abe ng, 3.9 immediately re- 
moved with the Body of his Army, and incamped 
by Himſelf. Hannibal, who was not ignorant of all 
eſe paaſſges, lay watching his advantage from 
them: It happened, that between his Army, and 
that of Minutius, there was a certain Eminence 
which ſeemed a very advantageous Poſt to incamp 
upon; it had the proſpect of a large Plain about it, 
and the Fields appearcd to be all level and even; 
and yet there were a great many Ditches and Hol- 
lowneſles in them, not diſcernable to the Eye at a 
diſtance. Hannibal, had he pleaſed, could. eaſily 
have poſſeſſed himſelf of this Ground; but he re- 
ſerved it for a Bait or Train, in a proper ſeaſon, 
to draw the Romans to an Ingagement. Now 
that Minuiius and Fabius were divided, he thought 
the opportunity fair for his purpoſe z and there- 
fore, having in the Night-time lodged a conve- 
nient number of his Men in thoſe Ditches and 
hollow places, early in the Morning he ſent forth 
a ſmall, Detachment, who in the fight of Minu- 
tius poſſeſſed themſelves of that riſing Ground. 
According to his expectation, Minutius (wallow'd the 
Bait, and firſt ſends out a Party of Dragoons, and af- 
ter them ſome Horſe, to diſlodge the Enemy. And at 
laſt, when he faw Hannibal in Perſon advancing 
to the aſſiſtance of his Men, he marched with his 


wholc 
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whole Army drawn up, reſolving to make himſelf 
Maſter of that Poſt. The Combat for ſame time 
was equal between the foremoſt 2 3 but ag 
ſoon as Hannibal perceived' that the whole Army of 


the Romans was now ſufficiently advanced within . 


the Toils he had ſet for them, ſo that their Backs 
and Flanks were open to his Men whom he had 


poſted in thoſe low places; he inſtantly gave the Sig- * 


nal, whereupon They ruſhed fortb, and furiouſly at- 
tacked Minutius in the Rear. The Surprize and 
the Slaughter was ſo great, that it ſtruck an uni- 
verſal Terror through the whole Army. The bra- 
veſt amongſt them, and Minutius himſelf, were in 


ſuch Aſtoniſnment, that they Were as uncapable of 


giving Orders, as the Soldiery of obeying them. 
Thoſe who ſought to ſave themſelves by flight, 
were intercepted and cut in pieces by the Numidian 
Horfe-men, who for that purpoſe had diſperſed 
themſelves about the adjacent Plains. . 

Fabius was not ignorant of this Danger of his 
Countrymen : He well foreſaw what would happen 
from the Raſhneſs of Minutius, and the Cunning of 
Hannibal; for which Reaſon he ** his Men to 
their Arms, in a readineſs to wait the Event; nor 
would he truſt to the Reports of Others, but He 
himſelf upon an Eminence in his Camp viewed all 


that paſſed. When therefore he ſaw the Army of 


Minutius encompaſſed by the Enemy, and that by 


their Countenance, and ſhifting their Ground, they 


were more diſpoſed; ro flight than to reſiſt; with a 
great Sigh, ſtriking his Hand upon his Thigh, he 


{aid to thoſe about him, O Hercules! how much 


ſooner than I expected, and yet bow much later than 
He would have done, hath Minutius deftroyed himſelf / 
He then commanded the Enſigns to march, and 
the Army to follow him, telling them, Ve muſt 
male haſte to reſcue Minutius, who is a valiant Man, 


and a Lover of bis Country; and if he hath been too 


forward 
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forward to engage the Enemy, at another time we will 
gell him of it. Thus in the Head of his Men Fa- 
ius marched up to the Enemy; and in the firſt 


place he cleared the Plains of thoſe Numidians, and 
next he fell upon Thoſe who were charging the Ro- 


tan in the Rear, running down all that made op- 
1 and obliging the reſt to ſave themſelves 
L 


a haſty Retreat, leſt themſelves ſhould be envi- 
roned as the Romans had been. Hannibal ſeeing ſo 
ſudden a change of Affairs, and the great Execution 
done by Fabius beyond the force of his Age, ope- 
ning his way through the Ranks that he might 


join Minutius, warily commanded a Retreat, and 


drew off his Men into their Camp : The Romans 
on their part were no leſs contented to retire in 
fafety. Ir is reported that upon this occaſion Han- 
nibal ſaid to his Friends; Did not I tell you that this 
Cloud which always hovered upon the Mountains, 
Would at ſome time or other come down with a Storm 
upon us? Fabius, after his Men had pick'd up the 
Spoils of the Field, retired to his own Camp, with- 
out ſaying any harſh or reproachful thing to his 
Collegue; who alſo on his part gathering his Ar- 
my together, in this manner delivered himſelf to 
them : Never to commit a Fault is above the force of 
human Nature; but to learn and improve by the Faults 
=we have committed, is that which becomes a good and 
a prudent Man. Some Reaſons I may have to accuſe 
Fortune, but I have many more to thank her: for in 
a few Hours ſhe hath cured a long Miftake, and taught 
me, that I am not the Man who ſhould command 
Others, but have need of Another to command me; and 
that we are not to contend for a Victory over Thoſe to 
whom it is our Advantage to yield. Therefore for the 


future the Diflator muſt be your Commander; but I 


will ftill be your Leader, by ſhewing you an Example 
of Gratitude, in being always the firft to obey Orders. 
Having ſaid this, he commanded the Roman Eagles 

to 
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to march forward, and all his Men to follow him 
into the Camp of Fabius. The Fabians ſtood amaz- 
ed at the novelty of the ſight, and were anxious 
and doubtful what the meaning might be. When 
he came near the Dictator's Tent, Fabius went 
forth to meet him and he preſently laid his Co- 


lours at his Feet, calling him with a loud Voice 


his Father, and the Army commanded by him, the 
Patrons of his Liberty; and after ſeveral Civilities 
and Congratulations, he thus addreſſed himſelf to 
the Dictator: Jou have this Day (Fabius) obtain d 
a double Viitory; One by your Valour and Conduct up- 
on your Enemies, and Another by your Humanity and 
Compaſſion upon your Collegue : You have at once pre- 


ſerved us and inſtructed us; and when we were ſhame= 


fully beaten by Hannibal, you reflored us to our Ho- 
nour and our Safety; and inſtead of Him, Fabius more 


honourably is now our Victor. I call you Father, but tis 


becauſe I know no Title more honourable ; for I am more 
obliged to you than my Hather; to Him 1 am only oblig- 
ed for my own Life, to You for my own and the Lives 
of all Theſe here preſent. After this, he threw him- 
ſelf with great tenderneſs and ſubmiſſion into the 
Arms of the Dictator; and in the ſame manner the 


Soldiers of each Army embraced one another with 


an Exceſs of Gladneſs and Tears of Joy. 

Not long after Fabius laid down the Dictature, 
and new Conſuls were created. Thoſe, who im- 
mediately ſucceeded, obſerved the ſame method in 


managing the War, and avoided all occaſions of 


fighting Hannibal in a pitch'd Battel z they only 
ſuccoured their Allies, and preſerved the Towns 
from falling off ro the Enemy. Burt afterwards, 
when Terentius Varro (1) (a Man of obſcure _— 

| | ut 


(i) He was the Son of a But- come prety wealthy, he was for 

cher, and had ſerved ur der his Fa- puſhing his Fortune, and apply d 

ther in that Trade; but being be- himſelf to the Bar. He knew 5 
| 0 
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but very popular and bold) had obtained the Con- 
ſulſhip, he foon made it appear, that by his Raſh- 
neſs and Ignorance, he would expoſe the Common- 
wealth to rhe laſt hazard: for it was his Cuſtom to 
declaim in all Aſſemblies, that as long as the Coun- 
ſels of Fabius prevailed in Rome, there would never 
be an end of the War; and he made his brags, 
that whenever he ſhould get fight of the Enemy, 
he would free /taly from the Arms of Strangers, 
With theſe Promiſes he ſo prevailed with the ere- 
dulous Multitude, that he raiſed a greater Army 
than had ever yet been ſent out of Rome. (1) There 
were liſted eighty eight thouſand fighting Men; 
but That which gave Confidence to the Populace, 
did at the fame time very much terrify and deject 
the Wiſe and Experienced, and none more than Fa- 
bius For if ſo great a Body, and the Flower of 
the Roman Youth, ſhould be cut off, they could not 
ſee any reſourſe for the ſafery of Rome. W herefore 
they addreſſed themſelves to the other Conſul, Pau- 
lus Æmilius, a Man of great Experience in War, 
but not agreeable ro rhe Common People, and One 


well how to inſinuate himſelf into | gions on foot every Year, each 
the good Opinion of the Populace Legion conſiſting of four thouſand 
by cajoling them, and ſupporting | Foot, and two hundred Horſe. In 
the very Scum of the People againſt | times of Difficulty they were aug- 
the beſt Men in Rome, that in time] mented to five thouſand, and three 
he attained to the greateſt Honours hundred Horſe. To Theſe they 
in the Commonwealth. He was added an equal Number, that is; 
Ædile, Quæſtor, Prætor, and at | five thouſand Italian Foot, and five 
laſt Conſul. hundred Horſe; ſo that each Le- 
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(1) One can learn from no one 
better than Polybius the method ob- 
ſeryed by the Romans in their Le- 
vies; for that Author, who accom- 

ied Scipio into ica; ſpeaks 
e unbing but _ he himſelf 
ſaw practiſed; and This he tells us 
was then their Method in that Re- 


gion conſiſted of ten thouſand 
Foot, and eight hundred Horſe; 
On this Occaſion they did what 
never had been done before, in- 


ſtead of four Legions they raiſed | 


Eight, and conſequently the Ro- 
man Army conſiſted of Eighty 
Thouſand Foot, and Six Thou- 


 fand four Hundred Horſe. 
that 


LA 
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that ſtood in fear of them, becauſe they had for- 


merly ſet a Fine upon him. This other Conſul 
they encourage to withſtand the Temerity of his 


Collegue, telling him, if he will profitably ſerve 


his Country, he muſt no leſs oppoſe Varro than 
Hannibal, ſince Both conſpired to decide the Fate 
of Rome by a Battel. I is more reaſonable (faid 
Fabius to him) that you ſhould believe Me than Varro, 


in Matters relating to Hannibal, when I tell you, that 


if for this Year you abſtain from fighting with him, 


either his Army will of it ſelf moulder away and be 


deſtroyed, or elſe he will be glad to depart, and free 
Italy from thoſe troubleſom Gueſts. This evidently ap- 
pears, inaſmuch as, notwithſtanding his Victories, none 
of the Countries or Towns of Italy come in to him, and 
bis Army is not the third part of what it was at firſt. 
To this Paulus Æmilius is ſaid to have reply'd, Did 
I only confider my ſelf, I ſhould rather chuſe to be ex- 
poſed to the Weapons of Hannibal, than to the Suf- 
frages of my Fellow-C1iizens, to whom 1 ſhall ftill ren- 
der my ſelf leſs agreeable, if I avoid engaging the Enemy; 


yet fince the Life of Rome is at ſtake, I will rather 


in my Conduct be directed by Fabius, than by all the 
World befides. But theſe good Meaſures were bro- 
ken by the ambitious importunity of Varro; (1) for 
when they were both come to the Army, nothing 
would content.this Favourite of the People but a 
ſeparate Command, that each Conſul ſhould have 
his Dayz and when his Turn came, (2) he poſted 


_ (1) Plutarch is miſtaken in this! 


(2) Plutarch has forgot an En- 
Place with relation to the Cuſtom 


of the Romans. Varro did not ob- 
tain his Point by his Intreagues or 
Solicirations, he had it in right of 
his Office, For, as Polybius has in 
expreſs Terms obſerved, it was a 
fix'd Rule with the Romans that 
Conſuls ſhould have the Command 
of the Army by Turns, 


gagement that happened before 
what he now ſpeaks of, in which 
the Romans under the Command. 
of Paulus Emilius defeated the 
Carthaginians, who loſt in the 
Action above ſeventeen hundred o 
their Men, whereas on the Roman 


— there fell hardly an hundred. 
his 
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his Army cloſe to Hannibal, at a Village called 
Cannæ, by the River Aufidus. It was no ſooner 
day, but he ſet up the red Flag over his Tent, 
which was the ſignal of Battel. This boldneſs of 
the Conſul, and the numerouſneſs of his Army 
double to Theirs) ftartled the Carthaginians; but 
Hannibal commanded them to their Arms, and 
with a ſmall Train he went forth to take a full pro- 
ſpect of the Enemy, upon a riſing ground not far 
diſtant. One of his Followers, called Gi/co ( a Noble- 
man of Carthage) told him that the Number of 
the Enemy was very aſtoniſhing z to whom Hanni- 
bal reply'd, with a ſerious Countenanee: There is 
ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing, which you take no no- 
tice f; that in all that Army there is not one Man 
whoſe Name is Giico. This Jeſt of their General 
made all the Company laugh, and as they returned 
to the Camp, they told it to Thoſe whom they met, 
which cauſed a general laughter among them all. 
The Army ſeeing Hannibal's Attendants come back 
from viewing the Enemy in ſuch a laughing con- 


dition, did verily believe, that from the good po- 


Kure of their Affairs, and from the contempt of 
the Enemy, this laughter had proceeded; which did 
not a little ſerve to raiſe the drooping Spirits of the 
Soldiers. According to his uſual manner, Hanni- 
bal fail'd not by his Stratagems to advantage him- 
ſelf. In the firſt place, he ſo drew up his Men, that 
the Wind was on their backs, which was at that 
time very violent; and by reaſon of the grear Plains 
of Sand, carried before it a great cloud of Duſt, 
which ſtriking upon the Faces of the Romans, did 
very much diſable them in the fight. In the next 


place, all his beſt Men he put into his Wings; and in 


the Body, which was ſomewhat more advanced than 
the Wings, he placed the worſt and the weakeſt of 
his Army. Then he commanded thoſe in the Wings, 


that when the Enemy had made a thorow charge 


7 upon 
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upon that middle advanced Body, which he knew 
would recoil, as not being able to ſtand their 
ſhock, and that, when the Romans, in their pur- 
ſuit, ſhould be far enough ingaged within the two 
Wings, they ſhould both on the right and the left 
charge them in the Flank, and endeavour to incom- 


paſs them. This deſign had all the Succeſs imagi- 
nable; for the Romans preſſing upon Hannibal's 


Front, which gave ground, reduced the form of his 


Army into a perfect Half- Moon; and, blinded with 
the duſt, they followed on ſo far, that they gave 
room for the Enemy's Wings to join behind them, 
and ſo to incloſe and charge them both in Flank and 
Rear; which they did with an incredible Slaugh- 
ter of the Romans: To whoſe Calamity, it is alſo 


faid, that a caſual miſtake did very much contribute; 


for the Horſe of Æmilius receiving a hurt, and 
throwing his Maſter, Thoſe about him immediately 
alighted to aid the Conſul: the Roman Troops 
ſeeing their Commanders thus quitting their Horſes, 
took it for a ſign that they ſhould all diſmount and 
charge the Enemy on Foot. At the fight of this 


Hannibal was heard to ſay, This pleaſetb me better 


than if they had been delivered to me bound hand and 
foot. For the Particulars of this Engagement, we 
refer our Reader to thoſe Authors who have wrisx 
at large upon this Subject. 

The Conſul Varro with a thin Company fled to 
Venutia; and Paulus Amilius, unable any longer to 
oppoſe the flight of his Men, or the purſuit of the 
Enemy, his Body all covered with Wounds, and his 
Soul no leſs wounded with Grief, fat himſelf down 
upon a Stone, expecting the kindneſs of a diſpatch- 


ing Blow. His Face was ſo disfigured, and all his 


Armour ſo ſtained with Blood, that his very Friends 
and Domeſticks paſſing by, knew him not. At laſt 
Cornelius Lentulus, a young Man of a Patrician 
Race, perceiving who he was, alighted from his 

8 | | | Horſe, 
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Horſe, and tendering it to him, deſited bim to pet 


up, and ſave a Life ſo neceſſaty to the ſafety of 


the Commonwealth, which at this time would 
dearly want ſo great a Captain. But nothing could 

revail upon him to accept of the Offer; with 
Tears in his Eyes he obliged young Lentulus to re- 
mount his Horſe; then ſtanding up, he gave him 
his Hand, and commanded him to tell Fabius Max- 
imus, that Paulus Æmilius had followed his Di- 
rections to the very laſt, and had not in the leaſt 
deviated from thoſe Meaſures which were agreed 
upon between them; but that it was his hard Fate to 
be overpowered by Yarro in the firſt place, and ſe- 
condly by Hannibal. Having diſpatched Lentylus 


with this Commiſſion, he mark'd where the Slaugh- 


ter was greateſt, and there threw himſelf upon the 


Swords of the Enemy. In this Bartel it is repor - 
ted, that fifty thouſand Romans were lain, four 
thouſand Priſoners taken in the Field, beſides ten 
thouſand that were taken Priſoners the day after the + 


Battel, in the Camp of both Conſuls. 


The Friends of Hannibal earneſtly perſuaded him 


to follow his Victory, and purſue the flying Ro- 
mans to the very Gates of Rome; aſſuring him, that 
in five days march he might ſup in the Capitol: 


Nor is it caſy to imagine, what hindred him from 


it. I am apt to believe, that the Exceſs of his good 
Fortune, or ſome Tutelary God of the Romans, blin- 
ded his Reaſon, and made him loiter away his time; 
which made Barcas, a Carthaginian, tell him with 
Indignation; You know, Hannibal, how to get 4 


Victory, but not how to uſe it. Yet; tho' he failed 


in making the beſt advantage of ſo mighty a Victo- 


ry, however it produced a ſtrange turn and improve- 


ment in his Affairs: For He, who hitherto had not one 


Town, nora Sca-port in his Poſſeſſion, who had no- 


thing for the ſubſiſtence of his Men, but what he 
Pillaged from day to day; who had no place of Re- 
| huet, 
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treat, nor any reaſonable hopes to make the Wat 


continue, nor his Army to hold together, now .. 


became Maſter of the beſt Provinces and Towns 
of Italy, and of Capua it ſelf (next to Rome, the 
moſt flouriſhing and opulent City) all which came 
over to him, and ſubmitted to his Authority. 


It is the Saying of Euripides, that 'tis no [mall miſ= 


fortune in private Life not to know who are fit to be 


made Friends, much more in the State, who are fit to 


be made its Generals. And ſo it was with the Romans, 
who (before the Battel) branded the Counſels and 
Actions of Fabius with the infamous note of Cow- 
ardiſe and Fear; but now in the other extreme, 
they admire and adore his Prudence, as ſomething 
Divine, that could ſee ſo far, and foretel what would 


| happen, ſo contrary to and ſo much above the judg- 


ment of all Others. In Him therefore they place 


their only hope; his WWom is the ſacred Anchor 


which fix'd them in ſo great a Fluctuation, and his 


Counſels alone preſerve them from diſperſing, and 


deſerting their City; as in the time when the Gauls 


took poſſeſſion of Rome. He, whom they eſteemed 


fearful and puſillanimous, when they were (as they 


thought) in a proſperous Condition, is now the 
only Man, in this general Dejection, who ſhews 


no fear, but walking the Streets with an aſſured 
and ſerene Countenance, comforts the Afflicted, in- 
vigorates the Weak, and incourageth All to a brave 
and reſolute Defence of their Country. He cauſed 
the Senate to meet, he heartned the Magiſtrates, 


and was as the Soul of their Body, giving them 
Life and Motion; He placed Guards at the Gates 
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of the City, to ſtop the frighted Rabble from fly- 


ing; He regulated and confined their Mournings 
for their ſlain Friends, both as to time and place; 
That each Family at their private Houſes, and not 
in Publick, ſhould perform ſuch Obſequies; and that 
the. Ceremony of them ſhould continue only the 

Vas. Ik. 3 ſpace 


ſpace of one Month, and then the whole City. 
| ſhould be luſtrated-and purified. The Feaſt of Ceres 
happening to fall within this time, it was thought 
beſt (1) that the Solemnity ſhould be intermitted; 
leſt the Fewneſs and the ſorrowful Countenance of 
Thoſe who ſhould celebrate it, might too much ex- 
poſe to the People the greatneſs of their loſs z and 
alſo becauſe the Worſhip moſt acceptable to the 
Gods, is that which comes from chearful Hearts; 
but as to thoſe Rites which were thought proper 
and peculiar for appeaſing their Anger, and procu- 
ring auſpicious Signs and Preſages, they were by the 
direction of the Augurs carefully performed. Alſo 
Fabius Pistor (a near Kinſman to Maximus) was 
ſent to conſult the Oracle of Delphi; and about 
the ſame time, two Veſtal Virgins having been con- 
victed of a criminal Converſation with the other 
Sex, the One killed her ſahf, and the Other accord- 


ing to cuſtom was buried alive. | 


ut now let us admire the Moderation and Ge- 

neroſity of this Roman Commonwealth; that when 

the Conſul Varro came beaten and Wir home, full 
0 


of Infamy and Shame, after he had 


calamitouſly managed their Affairs, yet (2) the whole 


(1) Plutarch is here miſtaken, | 
The Feaſt of Ceres was not inter- 
mitted for any Reaſons of State, 
as he pretends, but from a Reli- 
gious Motive, for People in mourn- 
ivg were not allowed to partake 
of her Rites. Sacrum anniverſa- | 
rium Cereris intermiſſum, quia nec 

 bugentibus it facere eſt fas, nec ul- 
ta in ills tempeſtate Matrona ex- 
pars luciiis erat. The Feaſt of Ce- 
res was mitermitied, becauſe it was 
unlawful for Perſons in Mourn- 
ing to celebrate it, and there was 
not throughout the while City 


aA Matron exem om it. Liv. 
xxii. 56, * * 


(2) Val. Maximus, Lib. iii. c. 4. 
and L. iv. adds to what Plutarch 
ſaith here, that the Senate and 
People offered Varro the Dictator- 
ſhip, but that he refuſed it, effa- 
cing by bis Modeſty the Shame of 
his late Miſcarriage and Defeat. 
Frontin, L. iv. c. 5. faith that Var 
ever after ſuffered hisBeard and Hair 
togrow; and never eat his Meals re- 
cumbing on a Bed, as was the Cu- 
ſtom in thoſe Days; and when the 


People weredefirousto confer ne- 


Dignities upon him he conſtantly 
refuſed them, declaring the Repub- 
lick wanted the Service of more 


ſucceſsful Magiſtrates, 
Senate 


foully and 
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Senate and People went out to meet him at the 
Gates of the City, and received him with all the 
Honour and Reſpe& due ro his Dignity. And Si- 
lence being commanded, the Magiſtrates ad chief 
of the Senate, and principally Fabius, commended 
him before the People, for that he did not deſpair 
of the ſafety of the Commonwealth after ſo great a 


Loſs, but was come to take the Government into. 


his hands, to execute the Laws, and comfort his 
Fellow-Citizens, as if he did not yet judge their 
Affairs to be deſperate. When word was brought 
to Rome, that Hannibal after the fight had marched 
with his Army into the remoter Parts of //aly, the 
Hearts of the Romans began to recover their an- 
cient Vigour and Reſolution : they ſent forth an 


Army under the Command of Fabius Maximus, and 


Claudius Marcellus; Both great Generals, equal in 
Fame, but very unlike and oppoſite in their ways. 
For Marcellus, as we have formerly ſet forth in his 
Life, was a Man of Action, bold, vigorous and 
enterpriſing, and (as Homer deſcribes his War- 


riors) fierce, and delighting in Fights. So that ha- 


ving to do with Hannibal, a Man of his own Tem- 
per, they never failed upon all occaſions to come 
to an Engagement. But Fabius adher'd to his for- 
mer Principle ſtill perſuaded, that by following 
cloſe and not fighting him, Hannibal and his Army 
would at laſt be tired out and conſumed; like an 
able Wreftler, who with too much Exercife and 
Toil grows languid and weak. Wherefore Poſf- 
donius tells us, that the Romans called Marcellus 


their Sword, and Fabius their Buckler z and that the 
Vigour of the One mix'd with the Steadineſs of the 


Other, made a happy Compound, very ſalutiferous 
to Rome. So that Hannibal found by Experience 
that encountering the One, he met with a rapi 

impetuous River, which drove him back, and {till 


made ſome Breach upon him; and by the Other, 


tho' filently and quietly paſting by him, he was 
F . Q 2 inſenſibly 
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infenſibly waſh'd away and conſumed. At laſt he 

was brought to This, that he dreaded Marcellus 

when he was in motion, and Fabius when he fart 

ſtill. During the whole courſe of this War, he 

had till to do with One or Both of theſe Generals; 

for each of them had been five times Conſul ; and 
either as Prætor, or Proconſul, or Conſul, they 

had always a part in the Government of the Army; 

till at laſt Marcellus fell into the Trap which Han- 
3ibal had laid for him, and was killed in his fifth 
Conſulſhip. Bur his Craft and Subtilty was un- 
ſucceſsful upon Fabius; who only once was in 

| ſome danger of being caught; for he had ſent 

counterfeit Letters to him from the principal Inha- 

bitants of Metapont, wherein they engaged to de- 
liver up their Town, if he would come before it 
with his Army: This Train had almoſt drawn him 
in, for he had reſolved to march to them with part 
of his Army, but was diverted only by conſulting 
the Flight of the Birds, which he found to be in- 
auſpicious: And not long after he came to under- 


ſtand that thoſe Letters had been forged by Han- 


nibal, who for his Reception had laid an Ambuſh 
to entertain him. This perhaps we muſt rather 
attribute to the Favour of 

Prudence of Fabius. 


revolting, with fair and gentle uſage, and in not. 


uſing Rigour, or ſhewing a ſuſpicion upon every 


light Suggeſtion, his Conduct was very ſingular. It 
is reported of him, that being informed of a cer- 
tain Marſian (an eminent Man for his Courage 
and Quality) who had deait underhand with ſome 
of the Soldiers to make them deſert, Fabius was ſo 


far from uſing Severity againſt him, that he called 


for him, and told him, he was ſenſible of the wrong 
which had been done him, and that his Merit and 
good Service had been negle&ed, which he ſaid 
was a great Fault in the Commanders, who reward 

moe 


the Gods, than to the 


But in preſerving the Towns and his Allies from 
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ever you are aggrie ved (ſaid Fabias) I ſhall take it 
ill at your hands, if you apply your ſelf to any but to 
me, When he had ſo ſpoken, he beſtowed an ex- 
cellent Horſe and other good Gifts upon him z 
and from that time forwards, there was not a faith- 
fuller and more truſty Man in the whole Army 


than this Marfan. With good reaſon our General 


did judge, that if Thoſe who have the Government 
of Horles and Beaſts, endeavour by gentle Ufage to 


who have the command of Men, ſhould bring 
them to Order and Diſcipline by the mildeſt and 
faireſt Means; not treating them worſe than Gar- 
diners do their wild Plants, which by carcful look- 
ing to and good uſage, loſe the ſavageneſs of their 
nature, and bear excellent Fruit. 

At another time, ſome of his Officers informed 
him, that one of their Men did very often depart 
from his Colours, and lie out at Nights; he asked 

them what kind of Man he was: they all anſwer'd, 
that the whole Army had not a better Man; thar 
he was a Native of Lucania; and ſo they fell re- 
lating ſeveral Actions which they had ſeen him per- 
form. Immediately Fabius made a ſtrict inquiry to 
find what it was that led him ſo often out of the 
Camp: and at laſt he diſcovered, that his fre- 
quent Excurſions were to viſit a young Woman, 
with whom he was in Love. Hereupon he gave 
private Order to ſome of his Men, to find out 
the Woman, and ſecretly to convey her into his own 


him aſide, told him that he very well knew how 
often he had lain at Nights out of the Camp, which 
was a capital Tranſgreſſion againſt Military Diſci- 
line and the Roman Laws; but he knew alfo how 
rave he was, and the good Services he had done, 
and therefore in coũſideration of them he was wil- 


Q 3 ling 
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make them tractable and fir for Service, rather 
than by Cruelty and Beating, much more Thoſe 


Tent; and then ſent for the Lucanian, and calling 


more by Favour than by Deſert : Therefore, ben - 
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ling to forgive him his Fault; but to keep him in 
good Order, he was reſolved to place one over him, 
to be his Keeper, who ſhould be accountable for 
his good Behaviour. Having ſaid this, he produ- 
ced the Woman, and told the Soldier (terrified 
and amazed at the Adventure.) This is the Perſon 
who muſt anſwer for you; and hy your future Beha- 
viour we ſhall ſee whether your Night Rambles were 
upon the account of Love, . or upon any other worſe 
De ſign. RY | 5 

Another Paſſage there was, ſomething of this 
nature, which alſo fell under the Management of 
Fabius, and proved: highly advantageous to the 
Roman Affairs, whereby he gain'd Tarentum. There 
was a young, Tarentine in the Army, that had a 
Siſter in Tarentum (then in poſſeſſion of the Enemy) 
who intirely loved her Brother, and Wholly de- 
pended on him. He being informed, that a cer- 
tain Brutian, whom Hannibal had made Governor 
of that Garriſon, was deeply in Love with his Siſter, 
conceived hopes that he might poſſibly turn it to 


account in behalf of the Romans. And having firſt 


communicated his Deſign to Fabius, he left the 
Army as a Deſerter (in ſhew ) and went over to 


Tarentum. At his firſt coming, the Brutian ab- 
ſtained from viſiting his Siſter; for neither of them 
knew that the Brother had notice of their Amour: 


whereupon the young Tarentine took an occa- 
ſion to tell his Siſter, how he had heard, that a 
Man of Quality and great Authority had made 
his Addreſſes to her; therefore he deſired her to 
tell him who it was; for (ſaid he)” if be be a Man 
that has Bravery and Reputation, it matters not what 


Country-man he is, ſince at this time. the Sword mingle, 


all Nations, and makes them equal; and an Alliance 
with ſuch a Perſon, in this Reign of Mars, is both 
honourable and profitable. Hereupon the Woman 
ſends for her Gallant, and makes the Brother and 
Him great Friends: And whereas ſhe heacefor 

5 ewe 
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ſhewed more Countenance to her Lover than for- 
merly, by the ſame degrees that Her Kindneſs in- 
creaſed, did His Friendſhip alſo with the Brother 
advance. So that at laſt our Tarentine thought this 
Brutian Officer well enough prepared to receive the 
Offers he had to make him; and that it would be 
eaſy for a mercenary Man, who was in Love, to ac- 


cept (upon the terms propoſed) of great Sums promi- 
ſed by Fabius, and of a M 


iſtreſs whom he ſo paſſio- 
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nately loved. In concluſion the Bargain was ſtruck, - 


and the Promiſe made of delivering the Town. 
This is the common Tradition, tho' Some relate 
this Story otherwiſe, and ſay that this Woman, by 
whom the Brutian was inveigled to betray the 
Town, was not a Native of Tarentum, but a Bru- 
tian born, and that ſhe had been kept by Fabius as 


his Concubine ; and being a Country-woman and 


an Acquaintance of the Brutian Governor, he pri- 
vately ſent her to him to corrupt him. 

W hilſt theſe matters were thus brewing, to draw 
off Hannibal from ſcenting the Deſign, Fabius ſends 


Orders to the Garriſon in Rhegium, that they ſhould 


waſte and Spoil the Brutian Country, and ſhould 
alſo lay Siege to Caulonia, and ſtorm rhe Place with 
all poſſible Vigour. Theſe were a Body of eight 
thouſand Men, the worſt of the Roman Army, who 
had moſt of them been Deſerters, and had been bran- 
ded by Marcellus with the ignominious Note of 
Cowardiſe; ſo that the loſs of Them would not be 
great, nor much lamented by the Romans. Fabius 
therefore threw-out theſe Men as a Bait for Hanni- 
bal, to divert him from Tarentum; who inſtantly bit at 


it, and led his Forces to Caulonia; and in the mean 


time Fabius lay down before Tarentum. The fixth 
day of the Siege, his young Tarentine {lips by Night 
out of the Town, and having well obſerved the 
Place where the Brutian Commander, according to 


Agreement, was to let in the Romans, he gives an 


account of the whole nfftter, as they had laid it, 
. 4 1 
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to Fabius; who thought it not ſafe to rely wholly 
upon the Information given him, and the Bargain 
which was made, but went himſelf with great privacy 
to take a view of the Poſt and Avenue; and then 


gave order for a general Aſſault to be made on the 


other fide of the Town, both by Land and Sea. 
This being accordingly executed, when the Taren- 
tines and moſt of the Garriſon ran to defend the 
Town on. that fide where the Attack was made, 
Fabius with the Men reſerved for 3 
ſcales the Walls at the place deſigned, enters 
the Town without * | | 
Here we muſt confeſs, that Fabius gave up his 
good Senſe to his Vanity; for to make it appear 


to the World, that he had taken Tarentum by Force, 


and his own Proweſs, and not by 'Treachery, he 
commanded his Men ro do Execution upon all the 


Brutians, and not to ſpare a Man of them. This 


Action, inſtead of raiſing his Character, as he hoped, 
by removing the Suſpicion of Treachery, did ve 
much leſſen it, by adding Cruelty and Perfidioul- 


neſs to it. Many of the Tarentines were alſo killed, 


and thirty thouſand of them were ſold for Slaves. 
The Army had the Plunder of the Town, and 


there were brought into the Treaſury three thou- 


ſand Talents. hilſt they were thus ordering and 
diſtributing the Spoils, the Officer who took the 
Inventory asked what ſhould be done with their 
Gods, meaning the Statues and Images in the Tem- 
ples; to whom Fabius anſwered, (1) Let us leave 


their 


(1) The Beauty of this Expreſ- and Jupiter hurling his Thunder, 
fion of Fabius will appear ſtill in | on which Circumſtance is founded 
a better Light, when we conſider | the Epithet of Angry, as if thoſe 
that thoſe Gods of Tarentum were | ſame Gods had in reality fought 
repreſented each in his Armour, | for the Romans againſt their own 
2nd in the Attitude of a Comba- | Devotees the Tarentines, At the 
tant, Suo quiſque habitu in Modo] fame time this Saying of Fabius 
Pugnantiumformati. Liv. Apollo, | contains in it very wholſome Ad- 
for Inſtance, vas ancig his Dart vice to the Romans, who ar 

War 


. Tarentum was beſieged, he marched with great 


their angry Gods to the Tarentines. And yet he 
cauſed (1) the Statue of Hercules to he ſet up in 
the Capitol, next to his own in Braſs, which food 
there on Horſe-back. The ſevere and ſanguinary 
roceeding on this. occaſion, - as it reflects on the 
emory of Fabius, ſo allo it very much ſets off 
in the Eyes of the World the Clemency and Hu- 
— of Marcellus, as in his Liſe we have already 

1 

When Hannibal had the News brought him that 


diligence to relieve it; and being come within five 
Miles, he was informed that the Town was taken; 
which made him ſay, that Rome had alſo got a Han- 
nibal, and by the ſame Art Tarentum was loft, by 
which he formerly 10 it. And being in private with 
ſome of his Confidents, he plainly told them, that 
he al ways thought it difficult, but now he held it 
— with the Forces he then had to maſter 
taly. 8 | | | | 
Upon this Succeſs, Fabias had a Triumph de- 


creed him at Rome, much more ſplendid than the 
former; for they looked upon him now as a Cham- 


ion who had clearly worſted his Antagoniſt, and 
een too hard for him in his own Way, and at his 
own Weapon. And indeed the Army of Hannibal 
was at this time partly worn away with continual 
Action, and —— become ſoft and diſſolute with 
pou Opulency and Luxury. When the Senate 
ad before them the Buſineſs of this Triumph, Mar- 


warned not to carry to Romethoſe [dain and Revenge againſt the Con- 
uſeleſs Ornaments of the conquer'd [querors, This Subject is very well 
Cities; as ſerving not only to give [handled in the ↄth Book of Po- 
the People a Taſte of Luxury and | lybins. 
Expence, but would awaken in | (1) Strabo in his 6th Book makes 
the Minds of the conquered Sub- | mention of this Particularity, and 
jets, who Gould behold them, | adds that this Statue was of Braſs, 
2 Senſe of their former Calamities, and was the Work of Ly/ippws. 
andinftigate them with Envy, Dif 
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cus Livius (who as Governor of Tarentum when 
it was betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired into 


the Caſtle, which he kept till the Town was re⸗ 


taken) (1) openly declared, that by his reſiſtance, 
more than by any action of Fabius, Tarentum had 
been recovered: to whom Fabius, laughing at his 
Envy and Ambition, reply'd ; Tow ſay very true, for if 
Marcus Livius had not loft Tarentum, Fabius Maxi- 
mus had never recovered it. The People of Rome 
thought no Honour too great for him; they gave 
his Son the Conſulſhip of the next Year ; who 
when he was entered upon his Office, there being 
ſome Buſineſs then on foot about Proviſions for the 
War, his Father, either by reaſon of Age and In- 
firmity, or perhaps out of Deſign to try his Son, 
came up to him on Horſeback. Whereupon the 
young Conſul preſently bid one of his Lictors com- 
mand his Father to alight, and tell him that if he 
had any Buſineſs with the Conſul he ſhould come 
on Foor. This infinitely pleaſed the old Man, and 
altho' the Standers-by ſeemed offended at the Im- 


periouſneſs of the Son towards a Father, fo vene- 


rable for his Age and his Authority, yer he inftant- 
ly lighted from his Horſe, and with open Arms 
and great Speed, came up and embraced his Son, 
telling him, Now thou art my Son indeed, fince thou 
doſt under ſtand thy ſelf in the Authority thou haſt re- 
cerved, and tnoweſt whom thou art to command. This 


- (0) It is not likely that a Man 
againſt whom an Action lay for 


having ſuffered Tarentum to be 


taken by Hannibal, ſhould be fo 
hurry'd on by his Ambition as to 
be capable of ſuch an haughty Ex- 


preſſion. Livys Account is more 


probable, for he faith that whilſt 
the Senate had it under Conſidera- 
tion what courſe was to be taken 
with Livius, ſome of his Friends 


who had undertaken his Defence 


unwarily ſaid, the Recovery of Ti 
rentum was owing to Livius only; 
and Fabius in delivering his Opi- 
nion added, It is confeſs'd He was 
the cauſe that Tarentum was re- 


covered to the Romans, for it could 


never have been retaken by Us if i 
had not firſt been loſt by Him. Fa- 
teri ſe Opera Livii Tarentum rece- 
tum, neque enim recipiendum fuiſſe, 
2 foret. Lib. xxvü. 25. 
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was the. way by which. we and our Forefathers haue 
advanced the Dignity of the Commonwealth, in pre- 
ferring That to our own Fathers and Children. 


And indeed it is reported, that the * great Grand-* Fabius 
father of our Fabius, who was undoubredly the Kullus. 


greateſt Man of Rome in his time, both in Reputa- 
tion and Authority, who had been five times Con- 
ſul, and had been honour'd with ſeveral Triumphs 
for as many V iCtoriesobtained by him, condeſcended 
to ſerve (as Legate) (1) under his own Son, when 
he went Conſul into his Province againſt the Sam- 
nites: And when afterwards his Son had a Tri- 
umph beſtowed upon him for his good Service, rhe 
old Man followed on Horſeback his Triumphaat 
Chariot, as one of his Attendants; and made it his 
Glory to be the greateſt Man in Rome, and to have 
ſuch a Son, and yet to be ſubject to the Law and 
the Magiſtrate. _ 2 k 

But the Praiſes of our Fabias are not bounded 
here; his manly Courage in bearing his Loſſes, more 
eminently ſhewed the greatneſs of his Soul, than 


his proſperous Succeſſes. For loſing this Son of 


his in the flower of his Age, and in the height of 


his Promotion, with wonderful moderation he did 


the part of a Pious Father, and of an Hero, whom 
nothing could daunt. For as it was the cuſtom a- 
mongſt the Romans, upon the death of any illuſtri- 
ous Perſon, to have a Funeral Oration recited by ſome 
of the neareſt Relations, He himſelf took upon him 
that Office, and delivered himſelf upon the Subject 
to the great ſatisfaction and applauſe both of the Se- 
nate and People. | 
After Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was ſent Pro? 
conſul into Spain, had driven the Carthaginians 


(1) This Son was called ©. Fa- ¶ his Father promiſed to attend him 
bius Gurges : he had been before in this ſecond Expedition as his 
ceiexted' by the Samnites, and Lieutenant. | 
would have been degraded, had not 33 

| (defeated 
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defeated by him in many Battels) out of that Pro- 
vince, and had reduced ſeveral Towns and Nations 
under the Obedience of Rome, he was received at 
his coming home with a general Joy and Acclama- 
tion of the People; wha to ſhew their Gratitude 
and high Eſteem of him, defign'd him Conſul for 
the Year enſuing. Knowing what big Hxpecta- 
tion they had of him, he thought the deſign of 
only driving Hannibal out of [taly, not great enough 
to anſwer the Hopes and the Happineſs they pro- 
miſed themſelves from his Conſulſhip. He there- 
fore propoſed no leſs a Task to himſelf than to make 
Carthage the Seat of the War; and ſo to oblige 
Hannibal, inſtead of invading the Countries of 
Others, to draw back and defend his Own. To 
this end he made uſe of all the Credit and Favour 
he had with the People; and aſſiduouſiy courting 
them, left no popular Art untry'd that he might 
gain them to ſecond his Deſign. (1) Fabius on the 
other ſide oppoſed with all his might this Under- 
taking of Scipio; telling the People, that nothing 
but the temerity of a hot young Man could inſpire 
them with ſuch dangerous Counſels, which by 
drawing away their Forces to Parts ſo remote, might 
expoſe Rome it ſelf to be the Conqueſt of Hanni- 
bal. His Authority and Perſuaſions prevailed with 
the Senate to eſpouſe his Sentiments; but the com- 
mon People thought that he envied the Fame of 
Scipio, and that he was afraid leſt this young Con- 
queror ſhould have the Glory to drive Hannibal out 
of 7taly, and to end the War, which had for ſo many 
Vears continued, and been protracted under his Go- 
vernment. | 

To ſay the Truth, when Fabius firſt oppoſed | 
this Project of Scipio, I believe he did it in conſi- 


(1) This Matter was thoroughly | ſaid on the one Side and the Other 
canvaſſed, and debated in the Se- by Fabius and Scipio, Lib.3xviit. | 
nate, We find in Lixy, what was 


deration 
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deration only of the Publick Safety, and of the 
Danger which the Commonwealth might incur 

by ſuch a way of proceeding: But when he found 
Scipio every Day increaſing in the Eſteem of the 
People, Envy then and Ambition took hold of him, 

which made him fo violent in his Oppoſition. For 

he apply'd himſelf to Craſſus, the Collegue of 


SS 


ö Scipio, (1) and perſuaded him not to yield that Pro- 
| WU vince to Scipio, but that (if his Inclinations were 
: for that War) he ſhould himſelf in Perſon lead 
che Army to Carthage. He alſo hindred the giving 
x Money to Scipio for the War, who was forced to 
© WW raiſe it upon his own Credit and Intereſt, and was 
s ſupply'd by the Cities of Hetruria, which were 
f wholly devoted to him. On the other fide, Craſ- 
0 ſus would not ſtir againſt him, nor remove out of 
t Wh italy, as being in his own Nature an Enemy to 
8 Strife and Contention, and alſo as having the Care 
IT of Religion, by his Office of High-Prieſt. Where- 
5 fore Fabius try'd other ways to break the Deſign; 
” he declaimed both in the Senate and to the People 
5 chat Scipio did not only himſelf fly from Hannibal, 
Ic but did alſo endeavour to drain Taly of all their 
Forces, and to ſpirit away the Youth of the Coun- 
ht try to a Foreign War, leaving behind them their 
i” WW Parents, Wives and Children, a defenceleſs Pr 

th to the Enemy at their Doors. With this he ſo 
* terrified the People, that at laſt they would only 
of allow to Scipio for the War, the Legions which 
* were in Sicily, and three hundred of thoſe Men 
ue who had ſo bravely ſerved him in Spain. In theſe 
ay Tranſactions hitherto Fabius only ſeemed to follow 
_ the Dictates of his own wary Temper. : 

But, after that Scipio was gone over into Africa, 

4 when News was brought to Rome of his wonder- 


(1) This Craſſus could not do, , "ater as ſuch wou!d not ſuffer him 


or. be was at that time High | to go out of rah. 
Prieſt; and conſequently his Cha- 


ful 
on | 
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ful Exploits and Victories (of which the Fame was 
confirmed by the Spoils he ſent home) of a Nu- 
midian King taken Priſoner, of a vaſt Slaughter of 


their Men, of two Camps of the Enemy burnt and 


deftroyed, and in them a great quantity of Arms 
and Horſes; when hereupon the Carthaginians had 
been compelled to. fend their Envoys to Hannibal 
to call him home, and leave Italy to defend Car- 
thage; when for ſo eminent and tranſcending Ser- 
vices, the whole People of Rome, with no leſs Gra 
titude than Acclamation, cry'd up and extolled the 
Actions of Scipio; even then did Fabius contend 
that a Succeſſor ſhould be ſent in his place, alledg - 
ing for it only the old threadbare and pitiful rea- 
ſon of the Mutability of Fortune, as if ſne would be 
weary of long favouring the ſame Perſon. But this 
too manifeſtly laid open his envious and moroſe 
Humour, when nothing ( not done by himſelf) 
could pleaſe him: Nay, when Haxnibal had put 
his Army on Ship-board, and taken his leave of 
Itahy, and when the People had therefore decreed 


a Thankſgiving-day, did Fabius ſtill oppoſe and di- 


ſturb the univerſal Joy of Rome, by ſpreading about 
his Fears and Apprehenſions, and by telling them, 
that the Commonwealth was neyer more in Dan 


than now, and that Hannibal was a more dreadful 


Enemy under the Walls of Carthage, than ever he 
had been in /taly; that it would be fatal ro Rome 
whenever Scipio ſhould encounter his Victorious 


Army, ftill warm with the Blood of ſo many 


Roman Generals, Dictators and Conſuls. Some 


of the People were ſtartled with theſe Declama- 


tions, and were brought to believe, that the far- 
ther off Hannibal was, the nearer was their Danger. 
But Scipio afterwards fought Hannibal and defeated 
him, and ſufficiently humbled the Pride of Car- 


thage; whereby he raiſed again the drooping Spi- 


rits of the Romans, no more to be dejected z and 
| OE firmly 
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firmly eſtabliſh'd their Empire, which the Tempeſt 
of this Punick War had ſo long cauſed to flu- 
ctuate. i er 3 ; 354 

But Fabius Maximus liv'd not to ſee the proſpe- 
rous End of this War, and the final Overthrow of 
Hannibal, nor to. rejoice in the well-eftabliſhed 
Happineſs and Security of the Commonwealth; 
for about the time that Hannibal left Italy, he fell 


fick and dy'd. We find in the Hiftory of Thebes, 


Epaminondas dy'd ſo poor that he was buried upon 
the publick Charge; for tis ſaid nothing was found 
in his Houſe but an Iron Spit. Fabius, on the con- 
trary, dy'd very rich, yet ſuch was the Love of 
the People towards him, thar every Man of them, 
by a general Tax, did contribute towards defraying 


Father z which made his Death no leſs honourab 
than his Life. 1 


| The Compariſon of Fabius with Pericles. 


OU have here had the Lives of two Perfons 
very Illuſtrious for their Civil and Military En- 
dowments: Let us firſt compare them in their 
Warlike Capacity. Pericles preſided in his Com- 
monwealth, when it was in a moſt flouriſhing and 
opylent Condition, great in Power, and happy in 
Succeſs; ſo that He ſeemed to ſtand rather ſup- 
ported by, than ſupporting, the Fortune of his Coun- 
try. But the Buſineſs of Fabius, who undertook 


the Government in the worſt and moſt difficult 


times, was not to conſerve and maintain the well- 
eſtabliſh'd Felicity of a proſperous State, but to raiſe 
and uphold a ſinking and ruinous Commonwealth. 


Beſides, the Victories of Cimon, of Myronides and 


Leocrates, 


a 
his — thereby owning him their common 


*® 
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Circus and Theater; not to enlarge 


Breaches had been made in it. 


5 The Compariſon of 


Leocrates, with thoſe many famous Exploits of 
Tolmides, were made uſe of by Pericles,” only to en- 


tertain the People at home, and to pleaſe their 

Fancy with Triumphs, Feaſts, and Games of the 

their Empire 

by proſecuting the War: Whereas Fabius, when 
e 


took upon him the Government, had the fright - 


ful Object before his Eyes, of Roman Armies de- 
ſtroyed, of their Generals and Conſuls ſlain, of all 
the Countries round ſtrewed with the dead Bodies, 


and the Rivers ſtained with the Blood of his Fel- 


low-Citizens; and yet with his mature and ſolid 
Counſels, with the firmneſs of his Reſolution, he, 
as it were, put his Shoulders to the falling Com- 
monwealth, and kept it up, notwithſtanding the 


be more eaſy to govern a City broken and tam'd 


with Calamities and Adverſity, and compelled to 


obey by Danger and Neceſſity, «than to rule a Peo- 
ple pampered and reſty with long egg 
E108 


were the Athenians when Pericles held the 


of Government. Bur then again, not to be daun- 


ted nor diſcompoſed with the vaſt heap of Cal: 


mities under which the People of Rome did at that 
time groan, argues the Temper of Fabius to be 
invincible, and his Courage more than human. 
We may ſet Tarentum re-taken, againſt Sams 
won by Pericles; and with the Conqueſt of Eubus 


(1) Perhaps ir may 


* is a Queſtion in Poli- 
ti 


icks that has been much contro- 
verted, and Plutarch himſelf has 
ſomewhere ſtarted it, whether it 
is more deſirable for a Stateſman 
to take upon him the Government 
of a Community, when it is hum - 


bled, and broken by its Misfor- 


tunes, or when it is puffed up, 
and ready to burſt with the full 
Tide of its Proſperities, as it were 
leading Fortune in a String. Pla- 


and I think he bas reaſon. A Pev- 
ple pampered with Succeſs mult 
beanu ( 
as Plutarch has obſery'd in the 
ag of Pericles, it is 2 2 

a potent P poſſeſſed of, an 
extenſive — gh — to be ag” 
tated by a Guſt of Paſſions and 
Affections, with which the Con- 


flict muſt be violent, and h: Suc- 


cels uncertain. 
We 


tarch declares here for the former, | 


ngovernable Monſter. For, 


88 888 2 


Fabius with Pericles. 
in balance the Towns of C. 


ia re- 
in' d by Fabius 3 tho' Capua it ſelf was afterwards 
Cbducd by the Conſuls Furius and Appius. I do 
not find that Fabius won any ſet Battel, but That 
againſt the Ligurians, for Which he bad his Tri- 
umph z whereas Pericles erected nine Trophies for 


we m put 


as many Victories obtained a poem and by Sea, 
But no Action of Pericles can be compared to that 
memorable Reſcue of Minutius, when Fabius re- 
deemed both Him and his Army from utter Deſtru- 
ction; an Action, which comprehends the height 
of Valour, of Conduct, and Humanity. On the o- 
ther ſide, it does not appear, that Pericles was ever 
ſo over reach d as Fabius was by Hannibal with his 
flaming Oxen; never was there fo certain, and ſo; 
reat an Advantage loſt over an Enemy: For in the 
Valley of Cafilinum, Hannibal was ſhut up without 
any poſſibility of forcing his way our, and yet by 
Stratagem in the Night he frees. himſelf out of 
thoſe Straits; and when Day was come, worſted 
the Enemy, who had him before at his Mercy. 
It is the part of a good General, not only to pro- 
vide for, and Judge well of the preſent, but alio to 
have a clear fore 


| ght of things to come. In this 
Pericles excelled, for he admoniſhed the Atbenians, 


and told them before-hand, what Ruin their War 
would bring upon them, by graſping more than 
they were able to manage. Bur Fabius was not fo 
good a Prophet, when he denounced to the Romans, 
thax the undertaking of Scipio would be the De- 
ſtruction of the Commonwealth. So that Pericles 
was a good Prophet of bad Succeſs, and Fabius was 
2 bad Pro het of Succeſs that was good; and in- 

deed, to loſe an Advantage through diflidence, is 
no leſs blameable in a General, than to fall into 
danger for want of foreſight: For both theſe faults, 


tho! of a —＋ nature, ſpring from the ſame root, 
which is want of Judgment and Experience. 
Vor. II. = 


And 
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we” 


And for cheir Civil Policy; it in ĩmputed to: P 


ricles, that he was a lover of War, and that na 
terms of Peace, offered by the Lacedemonians, would 
content him. It is true, that Fabius alſo! was not 
for yielding any thing to the Cartbaginians, but 
would rather haxatd all, than leſſen the Empire. of 
Rome; yet this difference there was between them, 
that Fabius made War only to preſerve ard recos' 
ver his Own, and Poricles to gain hat bblonged 
to Others. But then; the Mildneſs bf Fabius to- 
wards his Collegue Minutius dots; by way of 
Compariſon, highly reproach and condemn Pericles, 


for bis Eager Proſechtion of Cimon and Thucydidis, 


who held with the Nobility, and were true lover: 
of their Country, and yet by his Practiees were 
forced to leave it. Indeed, the Authority of Pe- 
ricles in Athens was much greater than That of Fa. 


bins in Rome; for Which reaſon it was more eaſy 


for him to prevent miſcarriages commonly ariſing 
from weakneſs and inſufficiency of: Officers, ſincꝰ 
he had got the ſole nomination atid/ management 


of them ; only Tolmides broke looſe rum him, and, 


contrary to his Orders, unadviſedty fought with 
the Beotians, and was ſlain; whereas Fabius, for 
want of that general Power and 1 nfluence upon tho 


Officers, had not the means to obviate their Miſ- 


carriages ; but ir had been happy for the Rowans 
if his Authority had been greater; for ſo; we may 
preſume, their Difaſters had been fewer /- 
As to their Liberality and publick Spirit, Peri- 
cles was eminent in never taking any Gifts, and 
Fabius for giving his own Money to ranſom his 
Soldiers; tho' the ſum did not exceed ſix Talents. 
This right we muſt do Pericles, that no Man had 
ever greater Opportunities to enrich himſelf ( as 


| having had Preſents offered him from ſo many 
Kings and Princes, and States of his Alliances) ' 


ver no Man was ever more free from Corruption. 


And 


28 „ 


c—_ 
% 


Fabius with Pericles, 
And for the beauty and magnificerice of Temples 
and publick Edifices, - with which he adorned his 
Country, it muſt be confeſs'd, that all the Or- 
naments and Structures of Nome, to the time of the 

Cæſars, had nothing to compare, either in great- 
neſs of Deſign, or of Expence, with the Luſtre of 
Thoſe which Pericles only erected at Athens. 
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Leibiades, as it is ſuppoſed, was anciently 
deſcended from Euryſaces, the Son of 
Aux, by his Father's fide, and by his 
Mother's ſide from Alemeon; for Dino- 
Ki mache, his Mother, was the Daughter 
of Megacles. His Father Clinias, having fitted out 
a Galley at his own Expence, gained great Honour 
in a Sea-fight near Artimiſium, and was afterwards 
ſain in the Battel of Coronea, fighting againſt the 
Beotians ; Pericles, and Ariphron, the Som of Tan- 
_ Yippus, being nearly related to Alciliades, were his 
Guardians. Tis ſaid, and not untruly, that the 
Kindneſe and Friendſhip which Socrates ſhewed to 
Him, did very much contribute tg his Fame. Hence 
It is, that tho' we have not an Account from any 
Writer, Who was the Mother of Nicias or De- 
moſt henes, of Lamachus or Phormio, of Thraſybulus 
or Theramenes, notwithſtanding they were all of 
LE _ 
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 ALCIBIADES, 
moſtbenes, of Lamachus or | Phormio, of Tbraſybulus 
or Theramenes, notwithſtanding they were all of 
them Illuſtrious Perſons, and of the ſame Age; yet 
we know even the Nurſe of Alcibiades, that het 
Country was Lacedemon, and her Name, Amyclas z 
and that Zopyrus was his Schooltnafterz the One 
on recorded by Antiſthenes, and the Other by 
0. . . 4 . 
It is not perhaps material to ſay 
the Beauty of Alcibiades, (1) only that it laſted with 
him in all the Ages of his Life, in his Infancy, in 
his Youth, and in his Manhood ; and thereby ren- 
dred him lovely and agreeable to every one. For 
it is not univerſal what Zuripides faith, that, 


OF all Fair Things the Autumn is moſt Fair. 


But this happened to Alcibiades, amongſt few 


Others, by reaſon of his happy Compoſition, and 
the natural Vigour of his Body. It is ſaid, that his 
Liſping, when he ſpoke, became him well, and 
gave a Grace to his Pronunciation. Ariſtophanes 
takes notice (2) that he liſped, in thoſe Verſes 
wherein he jeers Theoras, becauſe Alcibiades, ſpeaks 

ing of him, inſtead of Kbeag, pronounced Kaas, 
and ſo call'd him Flatterer una wares to himſelf. 
From whence the Poet takes occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, 9 | 


(1) Faſtin in his Eneomium | thick, generally pronounce an l in- 
upon the Beauty of JAlcibiades, | ſtead of an r. Alcibiades meant to 
makes uſe of a very remarkable | ſay that Theorus was an avaricious 
Expreſſion. Erat enim, faith He, | Perſon, that he grip'd with both 


& Etatis flore, & FormeVenera- | his Fiſts, and Was in reality a r2- 


tune inſignis. That Veneratio For- | pacious Raven, 5pat, which was 
me is very fignificant, and gives | vety true; but inſtead of Kopaz, he 
us A Idea of the Efficacy of ald, him KoaaZ, a Flatterer. 
Beauty, which immediately attract | which was cqually true of Theorus, 


the Reſpect and Homage of che tor he w2s a malt peſtilent Flat- 


Beholders. terer. 


(2) They that liſp, or ſoeak 


thing of 


R 3 Hou 


$7 ie he. os „„ ooo 


© Thee LIFE) * 
How very Tuckily be wp d the Truth. 


Arcbippus alfo makes et chus refleing 
unh the Son of Alcibiades. 1 


en ay N 


* Father be will imitate in al; bee ba, 
Lite one diſſolvd in Eaſe and Luxiiry,  \ 
(i) His long looſe Robe he ſeems to draw with Pain 


_ Careleſsly leans bis. ren ! in a Talk 
 Afﬀetis to hp. %) 


op | 
. 


” 1 27 


His ED werevery 3 3 "mar is lit 6 
that they varied according to the many and won. 
derful Viciſſitudes of his e "oy u 
He was naturally ſubject to great Paſſions, but 
the moſt prevailing of all was (2) his Ambition, 
and Deſire to be eſteem'd the Firſt: which appear d 
by ſeveral memorable things ſpoken by him, whilſt 
he was a Child. Once being hard press d in Wreſt 
ling, and fearing to be thrown, he got the Hand 
of the Perſon who ſtrove with him, co his Mouth, 
and bit it with all his Force; his Adverſary loos'd 
his Hold preſently, and ſaid, Thou biteſt, Alcibiades, 
like a Woman: No, replied he, I bite like a Lion. 
Another time as he played at Cockal inthe Street, 
being then but a Boy, a loaded Cart came that 
way, when it was his turn to throw; at firſt he 
requir'd the Driver to ſtay, becauſe he was to caſt 
in the way over which the Cart was topaſs ; but 
the rude Fellow did not hearken to ian and driving 


(1) A long looſe Robe trailing 
on the Ground was among the 
| Grecians a certain Sign of a weak 
Mind. For this Reaſon the Romans 
calbd their ſoft effeminate Fops | 
diſcindlos, as the Cincti and Cinctuti 
were their Men of Courage and 
Bravery. Thus Horace in the 2d 
Satyr of his 1ſt Book. 


| 


Malthinus tunicis demiſſis anbulat 


It is very certain that one may 


often gueſs at the Habit of the 


Mind from That of the Body. 
(2) This Socrates charges him 


with to his Face in ys firſt 
Alcibiades. 


on 


ALC AB HA DE 8. | 
on ſtill, when; tbe reſt/of the Boys divided and gave 
ways Mitityades threw himſelf on his Face before the 
Cart, and ftrerching himſelf out; bid the. Carter 
drive on, if he would: This ſo: ſtartled the Man, 
that He put back his Horſes, while all that ſaw it 
were terriſied, and crying out, ran to aſſiſt Alcibi- 
ades. When he began to ſtudy; he obeyed all his 


other Maſters with great Reſpe&; bur refuſed to 


learn to play upon the Flute, as a ſordid thingz 
and not becoming a Gentleman; for he would ſay, 
To play on the. Lute or the Harp does not Diſor- 
der the Poſture of a; Man's: Body, or the Air of his 
Face; but One is. hardly to be known by his moſt 
intimate Friends when he; plays an the Flute. Be- 
fides, he who plays on the Harp, may diſcourſe or 
ſing at the ſame time; but the uſe of the Flute does 
ſo contratt the Moath, that the Voice is intercepted, 
and all Speech taken away. Therefore, ſaid he, 
let the Theban Youths pipe, lecauſe they know' not 
how to diſcourſe; but we Athenians (as our Au- 
ceſtors have told us) have Minerva for our Patro- 


neſs, and Apollo for our Protector, (1) One of 


which threw away the Flute, and the Other ſtripp d 
F His Skin ꝛvho play d upon it. Thus between 
Raillery and good Earneſt, Alcibiades not only kept 
Himſelf, but Others, from learning upon that Inſtru- 


ment; for it preſently became the Talk of the young 


Gentlemen,.that Alcibiades, with good Reaſon, de- 
ſpiſed the Art of playing on the Flute, and ridicul'd 


(1) The Reader may find this 
Fable at large in the firſt Book of 
Apollodorus. "Ariſtotle faith that 
this Invention of the Antients. 
wherein it is pretended that Mi 
ne va threw away the Flute, be- 
cauſe ſhe grew ſenſihle that it diſ- 
figured her Face, and quite de- 


conceived. But he would have 


ſpis'd it, becauſe ir no ways ten- 


ded to the promoting of Inge- 


nuity, She was the Goddeſs of 
the Arts and Sciences, and of Elo- 
quence, all which without the uſe 


coped her Beauty, was not ill 


— would be dead and uſe- 
uw HR | 


it rather be believ'd that ſhe de- 


Thoſe - 
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Thoſe who ſtudied it. (1) Whereupon it quick 
ceas d to be reckon'd res; the Liberal 4, % 
became univerſally explod I. 
It is reported in the Invective which Antipbon 
wrote againſt Alcibiades, That once when he was 
a Boy, he fled to the Houſe of Democrates, one of 
his Lovers, and that Ariphron had determined to 
cauſe Proclamation to be made for him, had not 
Pericles diverted him from it, by ſaying, That if 
Be were dead, the proclaiming of him could only cauſe it 
70 be diſcover'd one Day ſooner , and if he were ſafe, 
it would be a Reproach to him whilſt be I'd. Anti 
phon does alſo ſay, That in Syburtius's School, or 
Place of Exerciſes, he flew one of his own Servants 
with the Blow of a Staff. But it may be unrea- 
ſonable to give Credit to all that is objected by 
an Enemy, who makes profeſſion of his Defign to 
defame him. 5 | | 
It was manifeſt,” that the many Perſons of Qua- 
lity, who were continually waiting upon him, and 
making their Court to him, were ſurpriz'd and ca 

tivated by his extraordinary Beauty only. But t 

Affection which Soecretes expreſs'd for Alcibiades, 
Was a great Evidence of his Virtue and good Dif 
. poſition, which Socrates perceiv'd to appear and 


ſhine through the Beauty of his Perſon ; and fear- 


ing left his Wealth and Quality, and the great 
Number both of Strangers and Athenians, who 
; Aatter'd and careſs'd him, might at laſt corrupt 
him, he therefore reſolved to interpoſe and 
take care to 3 ſo hopeful a Plant from 
periſhing in the Flower, and before its Fruit 
; (1) Aleibiades his Example was where Thoſe of the greateſt Qual: 
of more Prevalency with the 4. | ty learn'd*to.. play upon it. Bu. 
:-cnians than That of the Goddeſs. | Alcibiades had no ſooner ſignified 
To what purpoſe did Minerva | his Diſl:ke of it when it was fluo 

brow away the Flute? fince it | off at once, and remained in 

ontia i ro be in vogue over all | only among their Slaves. 
+2072, and eipecially at Lehens, | ; | 
7 came 
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ALTIBIADES. 
came to perfection. For, never did Fortune ſur- 
round and encloſe a Man with ſo many of thoſe 
things which wevulgely call Goods, (1) whereb 
to keep him from being touched or approache 
by the free and clear Reaſonings of Philoſophy, 
as ſhe did Aleibiades; who from the beginning was 
ſoftned by the Flatteries of Thoſe who convers'd 


would advife or inſtru him. Yer ſuch was the 
Happineſs of his Genius, that he diſcern'd Socrates 
from the reſt, and admitred him, whilſt he drove 


away the Wealthy and the Noble who made 


court to bim; and in a little time they grew into 
a Familiarity. Alcibiades obſerving that his Diſcour- 
ſes aimed not at any effeminate Pleaſures of Love 
nor ſought any thing wanton or diſhoneſt, but lai 
open to him the Imperfections of his Mind, and 
repreſs'd his vain and fooliſh Arrogance; 


Then like the Craven Cock be hung bis Wings, | 


| Eſteeming theſe Endeayours of Socrates, as Means 


which the Gods made uſe of, for the Inſtruction 


and Preſervation of Youth. So that he began to 


think meanly of himſelf, and to admire Socrates ; 


to be pleas'd with his Kindneſs, and to ſtand in 


awe of his Virtue: and unawares to himſelf, there 
was form'd in his Mind an Idea of Love, or ra- 
ther of that mutual Affection whereof Plato ſpeaks. 
Inſomuch that all Men wondred at Alcibiades, when 
they ſaw Socrates and Him eat together, do their 
Exerciſes together, and lodge in the ſame Tent 


(1) They ſacceeded ſo well for | fition to hear, much leſs to be 


ſome time, that Alcibiades wal- | touch'd with his Precepts One 
lowed in all the Luxury and Wan- | way fee in Plato's firſt A cibiades. 
tonneſs imaginable, whilſt Socyazes | how Socrates in the lor g Run in- 


follow'd him at a Diſtance with- | firuated himſelf into the Opinion 


out ſpeaking to him, well know- | of that amb.cious Youtt, 
ing he Was not then in a Diſpo- | 


whilſt 


with him, and hindred from hearkning to Such as 
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whilſt he way referv'd and rough to all Others who 


made, their Addreſſes to him, and carried himſelf 
with great Inſolence to Some of them. As in parti · 
cular to Anytus the Son of Anthemion, one who was 
very fond of him, and invited bim to an Entertain- 
ment which he had prepared for ſome. Strangers; 
Alcibiades refuſed the Invitation; but having drank 
to Exceſs at his own Houſe with fome of his Com- 
panions, he went thither to play ſome Frolicks 
and as he ſtood at the Door of the Room wher 
the Gueſts were treated, and perceiv'd the Tables 
to be cover'd with Veſſels of Gold and Silver, (1) 
he commanded his Servants to take away the one 
half of them, and carry them to his own Houſes 
and then diſdaining ſo much as to enter into the 
Room himſelf, as ſoon as he had done this, he went 
away. The Company was extreamly offended at 


the Action, and ſaid, he behav'd himſelf ae 
n- 


inſolently towards Anytus But Anytus made 
ſwer, that he had uſed him kindly and with great 
Humanity, in that he left him Part, when he might 


have taken All. He behav'd himſelf after the ſame ſort 


to all Others who courted him, except only one Stran- 
ger, who (as it is reported) having but a ſmall Eſtate, 
fold it all for about a hundred Staters, which he pre- 
ſented to Alcibiades, and beſought him to accept it: 


(1) It is ſomething ſtrange that who was but in mean Circumſtan- 
Plutarch ſhould give Credit to a | cer, and obſerving the Side-board 
Tradition ſo diſad vantageous to | well ſtor d with Plate of Gold as 
the Character of Alcibiades, for | well as Silver; he went up to it 
according to the Account he gives] and erank Thrafyllus his Health, 
of his Behaviour on this Occaſion, | and when hehad done, he ordered 
it looks as if Intereſt had a greater | his Slaves that attended him to 
Share in it than any Deſign of put- | rake half of what they ſaw in the 


ting an affront upon Azytus. A | Buffet, and carry it to Thraſyltus , 


thenaus puts this Piece of Hiſtory | his Houſe. He took this Plate 
ina much better Light, He writes | from One of his Lovers that was 
that Alcibiades going in Maſque- | wealthy, to, beſtow it on Another 
rade to Anytus his Houſe with a | that was indigent, without touch- 
Friend of His call'd Thraſyilus, ing any of it himſelf, © 


Alti. 


AL OGIBIADEsS. 


| Alibiddes ſmiling, and ell pleas d at the thing; ins 


vited him to Supper, and after a very kind Enters 
tainment, gave him his Gold again, withal requirs 
in ga him not to fail to be preſent the next Day, 
when the publick Revenue was offered to Fart, 
and to out · bid all Others. The Man would have 
excus d h imſelf, becauſe the Farm was ſo great, and 


would be let for many Talents; but Mcibiades,-who 


had at that time a private Pique againſt the old 
Farmers, threatned to have him beaten if he re- 
fuſed! The next Morning the Stranger coming to 


the Market - place, offer d a Talent more than the 


old Rent: The Farmers were enraged at him, and 
conſulting together, calld upon him to name ſuch 
as would be Sureties for him, concluding rhat he 
could find. None. The poor Man being ſtartled at the 
Propoſal, began to ſneak off; but Alcibiades, ſtanding 


at a diſtance, oried out to the Magiſtrates, Set my 


my Name down, be is a Friend of Mine, and I will 
undertake for him. When the old Farmers heard 
This, they perceiv'd that their whole Cotitrivance 


defeated; for their way was, with the Profits of 


the preſent Year to pay the Rent of the Year pre- 
ceding z ſo that not ſeeing any other way to extri- 
cate themſelves out of r they began to 
entreat the Stranger, and offer'd him a Sum of 
Money. Alcibiades would not ſuffer him to accept 


of leſs. than a Talent; but when that was paid 


down, he commanded him to relinquiſn the Bar- 
gain, having by this Device reliev'd his Neceſſity. 

Tho' Socrates had many and powerful Rivals, 
yet He till prevail'd moſt with Alcibiades, by rea- 


ſon of the Excellency of his natural Parts. His 


Diſcourſes maſtered him to that degree, as not 
only to draw Tears from his Eyes, but to Change 
his very Soul. Vet ſometimes he would abandon 
himſelf to Flatterers, when they propoſed to him 
Varieties of Pleaſure, and would - deſert 9 ; 

1 who 
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who then would purſue him, as if he had been 1 
fugitive Slave. The truth is, Alcibiades deſpis'd all 
—— and did reverence/ and ſtand in Awe of Him 
alone. And therefore it was that Cleantbes ſaid, 
He had given his Ears to Socrates, but to his Rivals 
other Parts of his Body, with which Socrates would 
not meddle. For Alcibiades was certainly very much 
addicted to Pleaſures, and that which Thucydides 
ſays, concerning his Exceſſes in his courſe: of 
Living, gives occaſion to believe ſo. But Thoſe 
who endeavour'd to corrupt Alcibiades, took ad · 
vantage chiefly of his Vanity and Ambition, and 
thruſt him on to undertake unſeaſonably great 
things, perſuading him, that as ſoon as he to 
concern himſelf in publick Affairs, he would 
not only obſcure the reſt of the Generals and 
Stateſmen, but exceed the Authority and the Re- 
utation which Pericles himſelf had gain'd in Greece. 
ut in the ſame manner as Iron, which is ſoftened 
by the Fire, grows hard with the Cold, and all its 
Parts are clos'd again; fo as often as Socrates ob- 
ſerved Alcibiades to be miſ-led by Luxury or Pride 
he reduced and corre&ed him by his Diſcourſes, 
and made him humble and modeſt, by ſhewing him 
in how many things he was deficient, and how 
very far from Perfection in Virtue. 
When he was paſt his Childhood, he went once 
to a Grammar-School, and ask'd the Maſter for one 
of Homer's Books; and he makingAnfwer, that he had 
| ng of Homer's, Alcibiades gave him a Blow. with 
his Fiſt, and went away. Another School-maſter 
telling him that he had Homer corrected by himſelf; 
How, ſaid Alcibiades, and do you imploy your Tim! 
in Teaching Children to read? Jou, who are able 1 
amend Homer, may well undertake to inſtrutt Men, 
Being once deſirous to ſpeak with Pericles, he went 
to his Houſe, and was told there, that he was not 
at leiſure, but buſicd in conſidering how to give 


up 
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up his Accounts to the Athenians; Alcibiades, as he 
went away, ſaid, It were better for him to confider 
how he might avoid giving up any Accounts at all. 
Whilſt he was very young, he was a Soldier in 
the Expedition againſt Potidæa, where Socrates 
lodg'd in the ſame Tent with him, and ſeconded 
him in all Encounters. Once there happen'd a 
ſharp Skirmiſh, wherein they Both debe Wen- 
ſelves with much Bravery; but Alcibiades receiving 
a Wound there, Socrates threw himſelf before him, 
to defend him, and moſt manifeſtly fav'd Him and 
his Arms from the Enemy, and therefore in all 
Juſtice might have challeng'd the Prize of Valour. 
But the Generals * Pants to adjudge 
the Honour to Alcibiades, becauſe of his Quality, 
Socrates, who defir'd/to encreaſe his Thirſt after 
Glory, was the firſt who gave Evidence for him, 
and preſs'd them to crown Him, and to decree to 
Him the eompleat Suit of Armour. Afterwards' in 
the Battel of Delium, when the Athenians were 
routed, and Socrates, with a few. others, (1) was 
retreating on Foot, Alcibiades, who was on Horſe- 
back, obſerving it, would nor paſs on, but ſtaid to 
ſhelter him from the Danger, and brought him ſafe 
off, tho? the Enemy preſsd hard upon them, and 
cut off many of the Party, (2) Bur this happened 
ſome time after. SS 42 8 
He gave a Box on the Ear to Hipponicus, the 
Father of. Callias, whoſe Birth and Wealth made | 
him a Perſon of great Power and Eſteem. And 4 
this he did unprovok'd by any: Paſſion or Quarrel f 
between them, but only becauſe in a Frolick he 
(i) He retreated in good Or- been ſo ſhamefully worſted. = | 
ler, making a Stand now and (2) It was eight Vers after. 
then upon Ogcaſjon. Taches,| For the Action at Potides bap- 
who accompany's him, gives] pen d in the firſt Year of the ſeventy- 
this Teſtimony of him in Plato,| ſeventh Ohmpiad, and That at De- 
hat if all the reſt had bebav'd like | lixw the firſt Year of the eighty- 
berate the Athenians bad not] ninth. | | 3 
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had agreed with his Companiqns; to do tt. All, 
Men were juſtly offended at this Inſolence, When 
it Was known through the City: But early the 
next Morning Alcibiades went to his Houſe, and 
knock d at the Door, and being admitted to him, 
ftripp'd off his Garment, and preſenting his naked 
Body, deſit'd him to beat and chaſtize him as he 
pleas d. Upon this Hipponicus forgot alli his Reſent. 
ment, and not only 3 ſoon after 
gave him his Daughter Hipparete in Marriage. 
Some ſay, that it was not Hippunicuß, hut his gon 
Callias, who gave Hipparete.to Akiliades, together 
with a Portion of ten Talents and that after; 
when ſhe had a Child, Alobiades forced him td giye 
ten Talents more, upon Pretente that ſuch was 
the Agreement if ſhe brought him any Chil. 
dren. And yet after, Callias, fon fear of being Aſſas 
ſinated by him, in a full Aflembly of the People, 
did declare, that. if he ſnould happen to die with; 
out Children, Aleibiades ſhould: inherit his; Houſ⸗ 
and alli his, Gobds. Hipparete was a virtuous Lady, 
and fond of her Husband; but at laſt grawing 
_—_— ofthe Injuries done to her Marriage: 
bed, by his continual entertaining of Curtezan, 
as well Strangers as Athenians, ſhe: departed from 
him, and retir'd to her Brother's Houſe. Aleibiadi 
ſeem'd not at all concern'd at it, and liv'd ion ſtil 
in the ſame Luxury; but the Law requiring chat 
ſhe ſnhould deliver to the Archon in Perſon, and not 
by Proxy, the Inſtrument whereby the. ſought 4 
Divorce; when, in Obedience to the Law, ſhe 
+" pn therſelf before him to perform this, Ala. 
iades came in, and took her away by force, and 
carried her home through the Market- place, no 
one all this while daring to eppoſe him, nor to 
take her from him. And ſhe continued with him 
'till her Death, which happen'd not long aftci, 
when Alcibiades made his Voyage to * 4s, 
| f of 
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Nor was this Violence to be thought ſo very e- 


normous or unmanly; For, the Law, in makin 


Her who deſires to be divorced, appear in Publick, 


ſeems to deſign to give her Husband an Opportu« 
nity of diſcourfing with her, and of endeavourin 
to fetdin her. Hleibiados had a Dog which co 
him ſeventy Mina and was a very great one, and 


very-handſome;-his Tall, which was his principal 
Ofnament, he caus'd to be cut off; and his Acquain- 


rance chiding Him fer lit, and telling him, that all 


Athens: was forryfor the Dog, and cried out upon 


him for this Acioh; he laugh'd, arid ſaid, 17 is 
then come to paſs s I defred; for I would have the 
Athenians entertain themſelves with the * Diſtourſe of 


Thit, left they ſhould be talking ſomething worſe of 
Meat IT. BY IL LLC LOTT © 0G 9 The 


"TE is faid, that the firſt time he came into the 
Aſſembly, was upon occaſion of à Largeſs of Mo- 
ney, Which hel made to the People. This was 
not done by Defign, but as he paſsd along he heard 
xz Shout, and enquiring the Cauſe, and having 


learn'd that there was a Donative made to the Peo- 


ple, he went in amongſt them, and gave Money 
alſo. The Multitude thereupon appfauding him, 
and ſhouting, he was ſo tranſported at it, that he 
forgot (1) a Quail which he had under his Robe, 
and the Bird being frighted' with the noiſe, fled 
from him: Thereupon the People made louder Ac- 
OY 1e „ | : . 

(1) The Fops of: thoſe .;times | and have the chief command a+ 
were to a Madneſs fond of precd- mong the Athenians, was to tu: 
ing Quails, as appears from ſeveral | dy- to ſurpaſs the Generals of their 


Paſſages in their Writings, parti- Enemies in Ability and Courage. 


* 
* 
53 


27 


cularly in a Comedy of [Expolis | and when he had brought Alcibi. 


cited by Atheneus, Alcibiades | ades to acknowledge the Truth of 
had the ſame Taſte that way with | it, he reply d with a mortifying 
the reſt, which | drew upon him | Irony, No, No, my Dear Alcibi- 
that ſevere Piece of Rallery from | ades, your only 2 is how to 
Socrates, who when he had made | ſurpaſs that ſame Midas in the 
it appear in the firſt Alcibiades Art of breeding Duails, mY 

of Plato, that the way to excel, . 
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- 
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clamations that before, and many of them roſe up 
to purſue the Bird; but one Antisabus, à Pilot, 
caught it, and reſtor d it to him, (1) for which he 

: was ever after very dear to Alcibiages, 
He had great Advantages to introduce himſelf 
into the Management of Affairs: His noble Birth, 
his Riches, the perſonal Courage he had ſhewn: 
in divers Battels, and the Multitude of his Friends 
and Dependants. But, above all the reſt, he, 
choſe to make himſelf conſiderable to the People 
by bis Eloquence: That he was a, Maſter, in the 
Art of Speaking, the Comick Poets bear him 
witneſs; and Demoſthenes, the moſt. Eloquens of 
Men, in his Orarion againſt Midias, does allow, 
that Alcibiades, among other Perfe&ions, was a 
moſt exact Orator. And if we give Credit to 
Throphraftus, Who of all Philoſophers was the; moſt 
curious Enquirer, and the moſt faithful Relater, 
he ſays, that Alcibiades was very happy at invent · 
ing Things proper to be ſaid upon the Occaſion. 
Nor did he conſider the Things only which ought 
to be ſaid, but alſo what Words and what Expreſſſ· 
ons were to be usd; and when Thoſe did not readily 
ccur, he would often pauſe in the middle of his 
Diſcourſe for want of apt Words, and would be 
ſilent and ſtop till he could recolle& himſelf, and 
had conſider'd what to wy 12 | 
_ His Expences in Horſes kept for the publick hi 
Games, and in the Number of his Chariots, were b. 
very magnificent: for neyer any one befides him- . 
ſelf, either private Perſon or King, ſent ſeven Cha- &: 
riots to the Olympick Games. He carried away at W 4 
once the firſt, the ſecond, and rhe fourth Prize, Ga 
as Thucydides fays, or the third, as Euripides relates MW y, 
(i) Inſomuch that he entruſted | ſoon learn from Pluzarch, which All 
him with the Command of the | had like to have been very fatal to Ha 
Fleet in his Abſence, as we ſhall ! the Athenians, for he was beaten. hin 
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| it z wherein he — all that ever pretended in 


that kind. Euripydes celebrates his Succeſs in this 
mannery n, FS vl RO 
If „ lovely Son of Clinias, vill I ing, | 
„ Wl Thy Triompbs down to future Ages bring. _ 
* Thou, Pride of Greece ! which never ſaw "till now 
ds So many Crowns adorn one conqu'ring Brow. 
ie; WW 7/Yith bow much Eaſe the threefold Prize be gains, 
le: And ſmiles to fee from far his Rivals Pains; 
he Weir, Chariots lagging on the diſtant Plains : 
im His Temples thrice the willing Judges Croum, 
25 And gen ral Shouts do the juſt Sentence own. 
4 The Emulation Thoſe who contended with 
to him expreſſed in the Preſents which they 
oft made'to him, rendred his Succeſs the more Illu- 
tet, ftrious. The Zphefians erected a Tent for him a- 
Nt- dorn'd magnificently : (1) The City of Chios fur- 
ion. niſned him with Provender for his Horſes, and 
ght WW with great Numbers of Beafts for Sacrifice. And 
clit" che Lesbians ſent him Wine and other Proviſions, 
di for the many great Entertainments which he made. 
| His Yet in the midſt of all this, he eſcap'd not with- 
[8 out Cenſure, occafioned either by the Malice of 
1) Anti „One of Secrates\ ender for his Horſes, Cyſi 
bs — that Obios fed fawly's — ala — 


his Horſes, and Qſccus provided 
his Victims. oO Paſſage is 1 4 
remarkable. r it $ it, 
that This was mb,» od ee 
Alcibiades went to the Olympick: 
Games, but was obſerv'd likewiſc 
in all his warlike Expeditions anc 
Voyages. Whenever. fairh he, Al- 
eibiades travelled, four Cities of rhe 


viſions for bis Table; and Lesbos 


with Wine, and all other nece ſſarias 
for his Family, None bur opu- 


lent Cities were able to anſover 
pick | ſuch an Expence; for at that time 


when Alcibiades obain'd the firſt, 
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ſecond, and third Prize in the o 


lympick Games, after he had per- 
rorm'd a very coſtly Sacrifice to 


Hand maids. | | 1/1 

him 3 nem 

Thoſe of the Perſians, 
Vor. II. 


nificent Repaſt that innumerable 


Allies miniſt er i to him as 2 Fupiter, he entertained at a mag- 
4 


7s As Company that had aſſiſted at the 


his 


* 
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his Enemies, or by his own ill Carriage: For tit 


ſaid, that one Diomedes, an Athenian, a good. Man 
and a Friend ro Alcibiades, paſſionately deſiring to 
obtain the Victory at the Olympick Games, and 
having heard much of a Chariot which belong'd 
to the State at Argos, where he had obſerv'd that 


Alcibiades had great Power and many Friends, he 


prevail'd with him to undertake to buy the Chariot. 
Alcibiages did indeed buy it, but then claim'd it for 
his Own, leaving Diomedes to rage at him, and to 
call upon the Gods and Men to bear witnefs of the 


Injuſtice. There was a Suit at Law commenc'd 


upon this occaſion; and there is yet extant an 
Oration concerning a Chariot, written by [/ocrates 
in Defence of Alcibiades, then a Youth. But there 
the Plantiff in the Action is named Tiſias, and not 
Diomedes. | 

As ſoon as he began to intermeddle in the Go- 
vernment, which was when he was very young, he 
quickly leſfſen'd the Credit of All who pretended to 
lead the People, except Pheax the Son of Era. 


* 


ftratus, and Nicias the Son of Niceratus, who alone 


durſt contend with him. Nicias was arriv'd at the 
Age which is proper for War, and was eſteem'd 


an excellent General; but Pheax was but begin- 


ning to grow in Reputation, (as Alcibiades was.) 
He was deſcended of Noble Anceſtors, but was in- 
ferior to Alcibiades, as in many other things, ſo 
principally in Eloquence. He could ſpeak well, 
and had the Art of perſuading in private Conver- 
fation, but could not maintain a Debate before the 


People; That being true which (1) Eupolis faid of 


ei) We may obſerve here the | when he faith loquax magi 

different Senſe ot the Words aaa&v | quam *facundus, more talks 
and A;y<v. One is what We | tive than eloquent. The Reader 
call to prate, or chatter, and the |. may ſee what Aulus Gellins faith 
other to ſpeak, that is zo ſpeak upon this Subject, in his firſt Book, 
well, or to the Purpoſe. Saluſt | Chap. xv. 
has this Paſſage of Ewpolis inview 3 


dim, 
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g him, That be could talk well, but was not good 
n at making Speeches. There is extant an Oration 
0 written againſt Pheax and Alcibiades, wherein, a- 
d mongſt other things, it is ſaid, that Alcibiades made 
d daily uſe at his Table of many Gold and Silver 


a Veſſels, which belong'd to the Commonwealth, as 
ne if they had been his Own. | | 


(of whom Thucydides makes mention as of a very 


of Comedy in that Age for their Satyrs. But he 


ſenſible of Shame. There are Some who call This 
Boldneſs and Courage, whereas it is indeed Im- 


yet the People made a frequent Uſe of him, when 
| Perſons in Authority. At this time the People by 


the Sentence often Years Baniſhment, which they 
called Oſtraciſm. This was a way they made uſe 
of to leſſen and drive out of the City ſuch Citizens, 
as exceeded the reſt in Credit and Power, therein 
conſulting their Envy rather than their Fear. And 


Ofraciſm would fall upon One of thoſe three, Alci- 
biades contriv'd to unite their ſeveral Factions; and 
communicating his Project with Nicias, he turn'd 
the Sentence upon Hyperbolus himſelf. Others 
ſay, that it was not with Nicias but Pheax that 
he conſulted, and that by the help of His Party, 
he procured che Baniſhment of Hyperbolus Him- 
ſelf, when he ſuſpc&ed nothing leſs. For never 
any mean or obſcure Perſon fell under that Puniſh- 
ment before that time. Which gave. occaſion to 
Plato the Comick Poet, ſpeaking of this Hyperbo- 


las, to ſay that he was | | 
1 8 2 Warthy 


There was one Hyperbolus, a Native of Perithoide, 
ill Man) who furniſh'd Matter to all the Writers 
was unconcern'd at the worſt things they could 
ſay, and being careleſs of Glory; he was alſo in- 
pudence and Madneſs. He was lik'd by no Body, 
they had a mind to diſgrace or calumniate any 


his Perſuaſions were ready to proceed to pronounce 


when at this time there was no doubt but that the 
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Worthy to ſuffer what be did, and more, 
Bat not in ſuch an honourable way : whe Ar 
The abject Wreich the Sentence did diſgrace. 


But we have in another. place given a fuller. Ac- | 
count of All that Hiſtory has delivered down to us 
of this matter. | | 
Alcibiades was not leſs diſturbed at the Reputation | 
which Nicias had gain'd amongſt the Enemies of 
 Fthbens, than at the Honours which the Athenians | 
themſelves paid to him. (1) For tho' Alcibiades n 
was the Perſon who did publickly receive the La- n 
cedemonians when they came to Atbeus, and took par - a 
ticular Care of ſuch of them as were made Priſo- t 
ners at the Fort of Pylos, yet after They had ob- " 
tained the Peace and Reſtitution of the Captives a 
by the Procurement of Nicias, they began to re- 
yp Him above all Others. And it was commonly 
aid in Greece, That the War was begun by Pe- 
ricles, and that Nicias made an end of it; and there - 
fore, as being his Work, this Peace was by moſt Men 
called the Nician Peace. Alcibiades was extreamly 
troubled at This; and being full of Envy, ſet him- 
ſelf to break the League. Firſt therefore obſerving 
that the Argives, as well out of Fear as Hatred to 
the Lacedemonians, fought for Protection againſt 
them, he gave them a ſecret Aſſurance of a League 
offenſive and defenſive with Athens. And tranſ- 
acting as well in Perſon as by Letters, with Thoſe 
who had moſt Authority amongſt the People, he 


(1) Thucydidesin bis fifib Book | nettled him to the quick to fee 
faith, that Alcibiades his Family | that. notwithſtanding the antient 
had an antient Right of Hoſpita- Right of Hoſpitality, which had 
lity with the Lacedemonians; that | in al times pal link*d his Fami- 
his Grandfather had diſclaim'd ly to Them, and notwithſtanding 
that Right, but that Alcibiades ſtu | the great Care he had taken of the 
died to reſtore it by doing the |Priſoners, yer they ſeem'd more in- 
Spartan Priſoners all the geod Of- |clin'd to Nicias than to Him. 
fices that lay in his Power; andit ? | 


encouraged 
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encouraged them neither to fear the Lacedeæmoni- 


ans, nor ſubmit to them, but to betake themſelves 
to the Athenians, who, if they would expect bur 
a little while, would repent of the Peace, andſoon 
put an end to it. And afterwards, when the Lace- 
demonians had made a League with the Bœotians, and 


had not delivered up Panactum entire, as they ought | 


to have done by the Treaty, but defac'd and 


ſlighted it, which gave great Offence to the Peo» | 


ple of Athens, Alcibiades laid hold of that Oppor- 
runity to exaſperate them more highly. He ex- 
claim'd fiercely againſt Nicias, and accus'd him of 
many things, which ſeemed probable enough: As 
that when he was General, he would not ſeize 
upon thoſe Men who were deſerted by the Ene- 
my's Army, (1) and left in the Iſle of Spha@eria ; 
and that when they were afterwards made Priſo- 
ners by Others, he procur'd them to be releaſed, 
and ſent back to the Lacedæmonians, only to get fa- 
vour with Them; that he would not make uſe of 
his Credit with them, to prevent their entring into 


this Confederacy with the Bœotians, and Corinthi- 
| 4#5;: and yet, on the other ſide, he ſought to hin- 


der thoſe Grecians who were inclined to make an 
Alliance and Frieadſhip with Atbens, if the Lace- 
demonians were not pleaſed with it. | 


. 


It happened ar the very time when Nicias was 
by theſe Arts brought into Diſgrace with the 
People, that Ambaſſadors arriv'd from Lacedemon, 


| (1) After the Lacedamonians had neral; but Cleon, who in Conjunc- 
loſt the Fortreſs of Pylos in Meſſe- | tion with Demoſthenes ſucceeded 
nia, they left in the Iſle of Sphacte | him in the Command of the Ar- 


ris, 

the Mouth of the Haveo, a Garri- | Diſpute, wherein ſeveral of the 
ſon of three hundred and twenty | Garriſon were lain, and the reſt 
Men, befides their Helotes, under | made Priſoners, and ſent to Athens. 
the Command of Epitadas the Son | Among thoſe Priſoners, were an 
of Molobrus. Nicias neglected | hundred and — Spartans, 
making himſelf Maſter of that | whom Nicias got afterwards to 
lle during the tine be was Ge; | be releas d. 


S 3 wha 


ich lay over-againſt it at | my, got Poſſeſſion after a long 
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Te LIFE of. 
who at their firſt coming, ſaid what ſeemed very 
ſatisfactory, declaring that they had full Power to 
concert all Matters in difference upon equal Terms. 
The Council received their Propoſitions, and the 
People was to aſſemble on the morrow to give 
them Audience. (1) Alcibiades grew very apprehen- 
ſive of This, and ordered matters ſo, that he had 
a ſecret Conference with the Ambaſſadors. When 
they were met, he ſaid, (2) hat is it you intend, 
you Men of Sparta? Can you be ignorant, that the 
Council always carry themſelves with Moderation and 
Reſpect towards Ambaſſadors, but that the People are 
haughty, and affect great Things: So that if you let 
them know what full Powers your Commiſſion gives you, 
they will urge and preſs you to yield to unreaſonable 
Conditions. yi therefore this indiſcreet Methad, if 
you expett to obtain equal Terms from the Athenians, 
and would not have things extorted from you | contrary 
to your inclination ; and begin to treat with the Pev- 
ple upon ſome reaſonable Articles, not owning at the 
firſt that you are Plenipotentiaries, and I will be rea- 


dy to aſſiſt you, as being very zealous to ſerve the La- 


cedzmonians, When he had faid thus, he gave 
them his Oath for the Performance of what he 
promiſed z and by this way drew them from Nicia 
to rely entirely upon himſelf, and to admire Him 
as a Perſon extraordinary for Wiſdom and Dexte- 
rity in Affairs. The next Day, when the People 
were aſſembled, and the Ambaſſadors introduced, 
Alcibiades with great Civility demanded of them 


(1) He was afraid leſt the Peo- | nothing of the Speech made by 
ple being lur d by theſe Ambaſſ | Alcibiades to the Ambaſſadors. | 


gors, ſhould come to an Apree- | cannot gueſs where Plutar found 
ment with the Lacedemcnians, and | it; poſſihly he might draw it out 


reject the Argive Alliance, which | of ſome Memoirs, which are now 
would have broken all his Mea- | loft; and poſſibly it may be of his 
ſures. own making: It is certain he en- 
() Thucydides, who relates this ters very juſtly into Alcibiades his 
Tranſactiom in his fifth Book, faith | Motiyes, and Sentiments. ih 
es Witt 
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ALCIBIADES. 

with what Powers they were come? They made 
Anſwer, That they were not come as Plenipoten- 
tiaries. | 155 „ 

Inſtantly upon that, Alcibiades with a loud Voice 
(as tho' he had received, and not done the Wrong) 
began to call them faithleſs and inconſtant, and to 
ſhew that ſuch Men could not poſſibly come with 


% 


a Purpoſe to ſay or do any thing that was ſincere. 


The Council was highly incens'd, the People were 


in a Rage; and Nicias, who knew nothing of the 


Deceit and the Impoſture, was in the greateſt Con- 
fuſion imaginable, being equally ſurprized and a- 
ſham'd at ſuch a Change in the Men. .(1) So that 


without more ado, the Lacedemonian Ambaſſadors 


were utterly rejected, and Alcibiades was declar'd 
General, who preſently drew the Argives, the Eli- 
ans, and Thoſe of Mantinæa, into a Confederacy 
with the Athenians. 

(2) No Man commended the Method by which 
Alcibiades effected all This, yet it was a great Reach 


in the Politicks, thus to divide and ſhake almoſt all 


(1) This was not done at the Plate in the Place were the 
ſame time, and inthe fare Meet- | ohmpick Games are celebrated. This 
ing, which broke up by means ot | Treaty was concluded in the firſt 
an Earthquake that happen'd | Year of the goth Olympiad, 418 
whilſt they were ſitting, and was | Years before the Birth of our Sa- 
2djourn'd to the next Day, when viour, and about five or fix Years 
it was reſolvd to conclude on after the Reduction of Pylos and 


nothing, till they had ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Lacedamon to oblige the 
Spartans to break with the Bœotians. 
The Spartans, being led into it by 
the Intrigues of One of their E- 
Phori, declar d that they could not 
depart from that Alliance, where- 
upon the Athenians concluded a 

e for an hundred Years 
with Argos, Mantinea, and Elis. 
Thucydides in his fifth Book recites 
this Treaty, as it is inſcrib'd upon 
Colymns of Stone at Athens, Ar- 


des, and Mantinaa, and upon a 


Sphacteria by the Athenians. 

(2) There are of our modern 
Poliricians who are not ſo icrupu- 
lous; in truth F do not believe 
there is One among them All that 
would be of Plutarch's Opinion, 


or difapprove the means made uſe - 


of by Alcibiades to gain a Point of 
that Importance; and yet Plu- 
tarch's Judgment in the Caſe is 
very ſolid. Whatever is obrain'd 
by Fraud or Surpriſe cannot be 


juſtify'd by Reaſon, 
8 4 


Pelopon- 


* + HRE of is 
Peloponneſus, and to bring together ſo many Men 
in Arms againſt the Lacedemonians in one Day be- 
fore (1) Mantinæa; thereby removing the War and 


the Danger ſo far from the Frontier of the Athenians, 


that even Succeſs would profit the Enemy but lit- 


tle, ſhould they be Conquerors; whereas if they 
were defeated, Sparta itſelf was hardly ſafe. 

(2) After this Battel at Mantinæa, the Officers of 
the Army of the Argives attempted to deſtroy the 


Government of the People in Argos, and make 


Themſelves Maſters of the City; and by the Aſſi- 
ffance of the Lacedemonians they aboliſhed the 
Democracy. But the Pcople took Arms. again; 
and having gain'd ſome — Alcibiades came 
in to their Aid, and made their Victory compleat. 
Then he perſwaded them to build long Walls, 
and by that means to join tbeir City to the Sea, 
that ſo at all times they might more ſecurely re- 
ceive Succour from the Athenians. To this pur- 
poſe he procur'd them many Maſons and Hewers 
of Stone from Athens, and in all things made ſhew 
of the greateſt Zeal for their Service, and thereby 
gain'd no leſs Honour and Power to Himſelf, than 


(1) That Battel was fought near | the Victory in the Battel at Manti- 
three Years after the Conclufion | nzza, yet they have ever ſince That 
of the Treaty with Argos, Plu- | been diffident of their mn Fortu. 
tarch's Judgment upon this Oc- | Thucyd, lib. 6. 
caſion is very remarkable; it is | (2) They laid hold of the Con- 
not founded upon the Event, for | ſternation the People of Argos 
the Athenians and their Allies | were in after the lots of that Bat- 

were worſted by the Lacedæmo · tel, for they juſtly concluded that 
nians; and yet Plutarch admirts | they would be fo mach diſpirited 
the Prudence of Alcibiages in rai- | as not to be ip a Condition to op- 
fing ſo many Enemies ogainft | poſe them, ſo that they might 
them, and engaging them in a | prevail with eaſe, The Laceds- 
War, in which it was not poſſi - monian, ſupported them in - their 


ble for them to gain any thing, | Undertaking, from a Perſuaſion 


and wherein they ran a Riſque of | that they Themſelves ſhou d ſoon 
lofing All. Alcibiades brags of | be Maſters of Argos, if they cou'd 
this Fetch of Politicks, as of a very | once aboliſh the lar Govern- 
great Exploit, and faith in ment, and eſtabliſh an Ariſlo- 
very Words, Tho the Spartans got | Cracy. 9 
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ALCIBIAD E S. 
to the Commonwealth of Atbens. He alſo per- 
ſuaded the Patræans to join their City to the Sea, 


% 


by RY their Wallsz and when they were 
warn'd, That the Atbenians would ſwallow them 
up at laſt, Alcibiades made anſwer, That poſſibly it 
might be ſo, but it would be by little and little, 
and beginning at the Feet; whereas the Lacedæmo- 
nians will begin at the Head, and devour you all 
at once, He did alſo advife the Athenians to make 
themſelves ſtrong at Land, and often put the 
young Men in mind (1) of the Oath which they 
had made at Agraulos, and excited them to the ef- 
fectual Performance of it; for there they were 
wont to ſwear, That they would repute Wheat 
and Barley, and Vines and Olives to be the Limits 
of Aitica; by which they were taught to claim a 
Title to all Lands that were manured and fruitful 

But with all theſe Excellent Things which he ſaid 
and did, with all this Wiſdom and Eloquence, he 
intermingled exorbitant Luxury in his 'Eating and 
Drinking, and in his Loves, join'd with great In- 


| folence and Effeminacy. He wore a long purple 


Robe, which dragg'd after him as he went thro' 
the Market-place. He caus'd the Planks of his 
Galley to be cut away, that ſo he might lie the ſof- 
ter, his Bed not being placed on the Boards, but 


(1) Cecrops had three Daughters, | Granfather Erichthens. In Memo» 
Agraulos, Herſe, and Pandroſos. In] ry of this heroick Action, the 
the time of the War between the] Athenians conſecrated to Agrau- 
Athenians and the Inhabitants of | los a Wood and Temple at the 
Eleuſis, the Firſt conſulted the Ora- | Entrance into the Citadel, and or- 
cle of Apollo, wha, anſwer'd that | dain'd that for the future before 
the Event wou'd to Them be un- | they ſet out upon any Expedition, 
proſperous, unleſs ſome One a- | all the Youth ſhould be obliged to 
mong them devoted himſelf for | take in that Wood the Oarh men- 
his Country. As ſoon 2s this|tioned here by Plutarch, and 
Anſwer. was made publick, A. which was a fort of devoting 
graulos flung herſeff beadlong | themſelves for the Good of their 
trom the Citadel, and by her | Country. 

Death procur'd the Victory for her 


hang- 


WLIEEX | 
hanging upon Girths. And his Shield, which was 
richly gilded, (1) had not the uſual Enſigns of 


the Athenians, bur a Cupid holding a 'Thun- 
der- bolt in his Hand, was painted upon it; which 
when Thoſe of the beſt Quality in the City ſaw, 
they did not only deteſt it, and reſent it highly, 
but were afraid of his diſſolute Manners, and inſo- 
lent Contempr of Laws, .as things monſtrous in 
themſelves, and tending to a Change of the Govern» 
ment. Ariſtophanes has well expreſs'd in what man- 


ner the People ſtood affected towards him. 


Thbey hate bim, yet they love to ſee bim too, 
Still Popular amidſt bis wild Debauches. 


And in another place he doth more plainly diſ- 


cover the Jealouſie which was conceiv'd of him: 


(2) 775 Folly to breed up an Infant Lion: 
But to provoke him after, downright Madneſs, 


(1) The uſual Enſigns of the 
Athenians were Minerva, the 
O vl, and the Olive; for in the ear- 
lieſt Ages, private Perſons and Ci- 
ties had their particular Entigns, 
or as they are now called, Arms, 
which were properly the Em- 
blems either of their Original, their 
Actions, or Inclinations. None 
but People of Figure and Reputa- 
tion in the World were allowed to 


bear theſe Arms, and theſe Devi- 


ces. The Shields worn by the 

common Soldiers were all ſmooth 

and white; for which Reaſon 

ZEſchylus calls the Theban Troops, 
ad nam axe, | 
adnamis öpY ) Acts 

Virgil ſpeaking of a Prince who 

had never perform*d any Exploit, 


may ſee the Notes of Servius. 1 


did not ſpeak improperly when I 
called theſe Arms Devices, for there 
are Inſtances of what we call De- 
vices among the Ancients, We 
meet with ſeyeral in one of , 
chylus his Tragedies, where 

neus bore on his Shield the Figute 


of a naked Man bearing a Torch 


in his Hand, with this Legend, or 
Motto, Tpiow ToAw, I will bum 
the City. Eteocles bore on His 2 


Soldier ſcaling a Tower, with this 
Motto, in ſpite A Mars himſelf; 


and Polinices his Shield had on it 
a Man jn Armour of Gold, and 


| Zuſtice marching before, | and 


conducting him, with this Motto, 
I will replace him on the Throne. 
(2) In the 5th AR, and 6th 


expreſſeth it Parmaque inglorius 
alba, upon which the Reader 


Scene of Ariſtophanss bis Frogs, 
Bacchus goes down into Hell to 


| The 
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The Truth is, his Liberalities, his publick Shows, 
and other Munificence to the People, (which were 
ſuch as nothing could exceed) the Glory of his An- 
ceſtors, the Force of his Eloquence, the Loveli- 
neſs of his Perſon, his Strength of Body join'd with 
his great Courage, and extraordinary. Knowledge 
in Military Affairs, prevail'd upon the Athenians to 
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endure patiently his Exceſſes, to indulge many 
things to him, and to give the ſofteſt Names to his 
„ Faults, attributing them only to his Vouth and 


Good - Nature. (1) He kept Agatbarcus the Painter 
a Priſoner, till he had painted his whole Houſe, but 
then diſmiſs'd him with a Reward. He publickly 
ſtruck (2) Taureas, who exhibited certain Shows 
in Oppoſition to him, and contended with him for 


find out a good Poet, and being | 


undetermin'd in his Choice be- 

twixt Zſchylus and Euripides, he 

tells them, Well I will tale Him 

of you Two back with me, that cay 

beſt adviſe the State. What think 

you of Alcibiades? Before they re- 

turned an Anſwer to his Queſtion, 
Zſchylus very prudently ask d 

bim, What doth the City of Athens 

think of Him # What do they think ? 

anſwered Bacchus; why they hate 

him, and yet they will have him, 

they can't endure to be without him. 

Upon This, the two Poets give 
each of them his Verdict, coatain- 

ing their Opinion of. Alcibiades, 

and their Advice to the Atheni ans. 

I hate a Citizen, faith Euripides, 

that is ſlow in doing any Good for his 

Country, and ready to plunge her in 

the greateſt Calamities. dexterous 
in ſhifting for himſelf upon Occaſion, 

but at a Loſs when any thing like it 
is requir d of him for the publick. 
And Eſchylus faith, It is a folly &c. 
This wanted to be 
Light, 


put in a Clear | 


(i) This Painter had been fa- 
miliar with Alcibiades his Mi- 
ſtreſs; and, as a jealous Lover has 
his Eyes every where, Alcibiades 
caught him in the Fact, and by 
way of Puniſhment kept him Pri- 
ſoner *tiil he had painted his whole 
Houſe for him. Demoſthenes 
rouches upon this Adventure in 
his Speech againſt Midias. 

(2) This Taureas was Maſter of 
the Revels, as we may call it, at 
che ſame time with Alcibiades; that 
is they were each of them at the 
Charge of the Shows that were 
exhibited to the People; and as 
This was done with great Emu» 
lation between them, Alcibiader, 
who could not bear that any one 
ſhou'd vie with him, gave his am- 
bitious Competitor a Box o' th 
Ear in the middle of the Enter - 
tainment; but as Demoſthenes ob- 
ſerves in his Oration againſt Mi- 
dias, the Law had not at that time 
made any Noviſion againſt ſuch 
Outrages. ; 
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The LIFE of 
the Prize. He took to himſelf one of the Captive 
(1) Melian Women, and had a Son by her, whom 
he took care to educate. This the Athenians ſtybd 
great Humanity; and yet he was the princi 
Cauſe of the Slaughter of all the Inhabitants 
of the Ifle of Melos, who were of Age to 


4 


s Py 
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bear Arms, by ſpeaking in faveur of that cruel 
When a) Ariſtopbon the Painter had 
drawn Nemea the Courtezan, fitting and „ 


(2) Decree. 


Alcibiades in her Arms, the 


Multitude ſeem'd 


with the Piece, and throng'd to ſee it; but the 


graver ſort were highly offended, and looked on 


theſe things as great Enormities, and ſavouring of 


a Tyranny. So that it was not ſaid amiſs by Ar-. 


cheſtratus, That Greece could not bear two Alcibia· 


(1) The Iſle of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades, anda Colony of Laceda- 
mon, refus d to ſubmit to the 
Athenians, who therefore ſent Al- 
cibiades againſt it with fix and 
thirty Ships, and three thouſand 
Men, the laſt Year of the goth O- 
Iympiad. Alcibiades only block d 
up the Town with theſe Forces, 
but Philocrates the Son of Eu- 
demus arriving the Year following 
in the Beginning of che Winter 
with new Supplies from Athens, 
the Melinns ſurrender d at Diſcre- 
tion. The Athenians put to the 
Sword all Thoſe that were of A 
to bear Arms, and carried the 


Women and Children Priſoners to 


Athens. Thucyd. lib. 5. 

( 2 ) Thucydides, who has given 
us an Account of this Slaughter 
of the Melians, makes no Men- 
rion of the Decree. Perhaps he 
was for having it ſuppreſs' d. 
and buried in Silence, as a Thing 


ſider that barbarous Action as the 
Effect of a ſudden Tranſport in 
Forces, who had been provok d to 
it by the long and obſtinate Re- 
ſiſtance of the Melians. 6 
(3) Athenans calls this Painter 
Aglaophon, and not Ariſtophon, and 


faith that Alcibiades returning from 
the Olympick Games, where he 
had been crown'd, brought with 
him to Athens two Pictures done 
by this Painter Aglaophoy. In One 
of them he is crown'd by © the 
Hands of an Ohmpiade, and Pythi-. 
ade, that is by the Goddeſſes who 
preſided at thoſe Games reſpeRiye- 
ly; in the Other he is repreſented 
lying in the Boſom of the Cour- 
tezan Nemcq, as it were to refreſh 
himſelf after his Labours. This 
laft Piece puts mein mind of That 
in Lucretius, where the Poet de- 
ſcribes Mars lying in the Boſom 
of Vrnus, which in my Opinion is 


diſhonourable to his Country, a Piece of Poetry equal to any of 


and wcu'd have Poſterity con- 


the moſt Beautiful in Homer. 


relates the Story otherwiſe, He 


Q wm Fai, 6a. oc a - 
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 ALCIBHTADES. 
des. Once when Alcibiades ſucceeded well in an 
Oration which he made, and the whole Aſſembly 
attended upon him to do him Honour, Timon, ſur- 
nam'd the Man-bater, would not paſs ſlightly by 
him, nor avoid him as he did Others, but purpoſely 
met him, and taking him by the Hand, faid; Gp 
on boldly, my Son, may ſt thay encreaſe in Credit with 


the People; for thou wilt one day bring them Cala- 


mities enough. Some that were preſent laugh'd at 
the Saying, and Some reproach'd Timon; but there 
were Others upon whom it made a deep Impreſ- 
ſion; So various was the Judgment which was 
made of him, by reaſon of the Inequality of his 
Manners. x | 

. (1) The Athenians, in the Life-time of Pericles, 
had caſt a longing Eye upon Sicily, but did not at- 
tempt any thing in relation to it, (2) till = his 
Rs ath. 


(1) Pericles by his Prudencey Rock that Pericles had warn'd them 
kept in that headſtrong Folly ot! 


and over, that if they ſate til}, and] Aam'd the City with their Feuds, 
apply'd themſelves to maritime] and Contentions forthe chief Em- 
Afﬀairs without caballing and in-] ployments, they ſuffer'd their Fleets 
treaguing for the Command off and Armies in the mean time to 
Armies, or puſhing the Publick| moulder away. 
upon hazardous Enterpriſes, they] (2) Pericles dyed the laſt Year 
would fix the Commonwealth in| of the 87th Ohmpiad, in the 34 
a flouriſhing Condition, and make] Year of the PFeloponneſian War. 
her an Over-match for her Ene- Two Years after This, the Athe- 
mies. After his Death they laught | nians ſent ſome Ships to Rhegium, 
at his Maxims; every Man amongſt] to the Succour of the Leontines, 
them follow'd his own Intereſt, who were attack'd by Thoſe of 
or his own Ambition, and the Ci- x a © The Year following 
ty by degrees found itſelf inſenſi-| they ſent till a greater Number; 
bly engaged in Expeditions, which | and two Years after That, they 
in the Event did an Honour to Pe-] fitted out another Fleet of a greater 
ricles his Foreſight, and Sagacity. Force than the Former; but the 
The moſt fatal of theſe Expeditions; Sicilians having put an End to their 
was That againſt Sicily, where| Diviſions, and. united themſelves 
they committed Blunders upon in their common Defence, by the 
Blunders, and ſplit upon the veryl Sage Advice of Hermocrates, _ 
„„ | = TT ee t 


againſt. For whilſt they thought 
the Athenians, He told them over | of nothing but caballing, and in- 
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Death. (1) For then, under pretence of aiding their 
Confederates, they ſent Succours upon all Occaſions 


ro Thoſe who were oppreſs'd by the Syracu/fians, and 
thereby made way for the ſending over of a greater 


Force; 


But Alcibiades was the Perſon who inflam'd 


this Deſire of theirs to the height, and prevail'd 
with them no longer to proceed ſecretly in their 
Deſign, and by little and little, but to ſet out a 
great Fleet, and undertake at once to make them - 


ſelves Maſters of the Iſland. To this purpoſe he 


poſſeſs'd the People with 


great Hopes, whilſt he 


himſelf had much greater; and the Conqueſt of 
Sicily, which was the utmoſt Bound of their Am- 
bition, was but the beginning of thoſe things which 
He thought of. Nicias endeavour'd to divert the 
People from this Expedition, by repreſenting to 
them, that the taking of Syracuſe would be a work 


of great Difficulty. 


But Alcibiades dream'd of no- 


thing leſs than the Conqueſt of Carthage and Libya, 
and by the Acceſſion of Theſe, fancied himſelf al- 


Fleet was ſent back, and the 4 
thenians were ſo enraged at their 
Generals for not having conquer'd 
Sicily, that they drove two of them. 
Pythadorus and Sophocles, into exile, 
and laid a heavy Fine upon Exry- 
medon; ſo infatuared were they 
become by their Proſperity, which 
had made them flatter themſelves, 
that they were irreſiſtible; thar 
they could as well effect Things of 
the greateſt Difficulty as Thoſe 
that were the moſt eaſy, and ſuc- 
cced as well with a few Ships as 
with a numerous Fleer, 

(i) Plutarch ſeems. to have en- 
ter d thoroughly into the Scope of 
that fine Speech Hermocrates made 
to the Sicilians, which we find in 
the 4th Book of Thucydides, where- 
in he tells them, Our particu- 


our preſent Deliberations, but we 
are to conſider what Courſe is to 
be taken to preſerve the whole Iſland 


from the Athenians, whoſe only Aim 


is to get Poſſeſſion of it. If we are 
wiſe, 4 2 ſay Ar” be 
more effectual to make us lay aſide 
our domeſtick Differences, than will 


the ſingle Preſence of theſe Arheni- 


ans, who being the moſt powerful 
all the Greeks are Nw jug 
with a Pretence indeed to aſſiſt us, 


but in reality pith an hoſtile Inten- 


tion to benefit themſelves from our 
Follies, and to turn our Diſſentions 
to their Advantage. I thought it 


neceſſary to dwell a little upon theſe ' 


Particulars, to give the Reader a 
more diſtinct View of the Deſigns 
of the Athenians, and what it was 


lar Affairs are not the Subjett of | 


they drove at. 4 99 
ready 
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ready Maſter of Italy and of Pelopouneſus; ſo that 
he ſeemed to look upon Sicily as little more than 
a Magazine for the War. The young Men were 
ſoon rais'd with theſe Hopes, and hearkened gladly 
to thoſe of riper Years, telling them ſtrange things 
of this Expedition; ſo that you might ſce great 
Numbers fitting in Rings in the Places of Exer- 
ciſe, Some deſcribing the Figure of the Hand, and 
others the Situation of Libya and Carthage. Bur © 
it is ſaid, that Socrates the Philoſopher, and Meton 
the Aſtrologer, never hoped for any Good to the 
Commonwealth from this War: The One (as tis 
probable) preſaging what would enſue, by the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of his (1) Demon, who converſed with him 
familiarly; and the Other, either upon a rational 
Conſideration of the Project, or by making uſe of 
the Art of Divination, was become fearful of the 
Succeſs ;z and therefore diſſembling Madneſs, he 
caught up a burning Torch, and ſeem'd as if he | 
would have ſet his ewn Houſe on fire: Others re- i 
port that he did not take upon him to act the | 
Mad- man, but that ſecretly in the Night he ſet 
his Houſe on fire, and the next Morning beſought 
the People, That for his Comfort after ſuch a Ca- 
lamity, they would ſpare his Son from the Expe- 
dition. By which Artifice he deceiv'd his Fellow- 
Citizens, and obtain'd of them what he deſired. 

Together with Alcibiades, Nicias, much againſt 
his Will, was appointed General; for he endea- 
your'd to avoid = Command, as — his Col- 
legue. But the Athenians thought the War would 
proceed more proſperouſly, if they did not fend 


(1) Plutarch relates here the two only owing to his good Senſe and 
Opiniohs that were entertain'd of Reaſon. Plutarch without doubt 


er © this Aſtronomer Merton. Some] was in Opinion with the latter, for 
ſigas wou'd have it, that by the Rules of though he was eaſy of Faith, and 
was his Art he foreſaw the Blow the] ſuperſtitious, yet he gave little 


Athezians were to receive in Sicily; Credit ro the Impertinences of 
and Others, that his Foreſight was] Aſtrology. 4 


4 


. 
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Alcibiades free from all reſtraint, but temper'd his 
Heat with the Caution of Nzcias, This they choſe 
the rather to do, becauſe Lamachus the third Ge- 
neral, tho' he was in his declining Years, yet in 
ſeveral Battels had appear'd no leſs hot and raſn than 


Alcibiades himſelf. When they began to deliberate, 


of the Number of Forces, and of the manner of 


making the neceſſary Proviſions, Nicias (1) made 


another attempt to oppole the Deſign, and to pre- 
vent the War; but (2) Alcibiades contradifted him, 
and carried his Point with the People. And one 
Demoſtrates, an Orator, propoſing to them, That 
they ought to give the Generals abſolute Power, 
both as to the Greatneſs of the Preparations, and 
the Management of the War, it was preſently de · 
creed ſo. But juſt when all things were fitted for 
the Voyage, many unlucky Omens appear'd. At 


that very time (3) the Feaſt of Adonis happened, 


(iy Thucydides in his 6th Book, 
relates at large the Speech Nicias 


made on that Occafion, which is 
well worth reading, for it is an 
excellent Piece, full of a profound 
Wiſdom, which can never be ſuſ- 
ficiently admired, 

(2) The Reader may likewiſc 
find Alcibiades his Speech in the 


fame Author, and he cannot but 


obſerve that as the One is full of 
Prudence and Caution, ſo does the 


Other abound with Raſhneſs and 


Preſurnption, notwithſtanding the 
Gloſſes he has endeavoured to put 
upon it. But it was impoſible 
but Vanity ſhould prevail over 
Diſcretion in a Republick drunk 
with her Proſperities, and de- 
bauch'd by her Puiſſance. 

(3) Venus was fo afflicted at the 


Death of Adonis, that the Neathens 


in Teſtimony of their Devotion I Iſles and in Egypr, Nay * 


— ——— ——— — —j2ͥ— —— 


for that Goddeſs, eſtabliſtꝰd a cer- 
tain Feaſt at the Beginning of the 
Summer, whereinthey commemo- 
rated the Death of that Favourite, 
All the Cities put thernſelves i 
Mourning on that Occaſien; Co · 
fins were expoſed at every Door, 
the Statues of Venus and Ada 
were born in Proceſſion with cet · 
tain Ciſterns, in which they had 
with great care rais'd Corn, Herbs, 
and Lettuce. and theſe Ciſterm 
were called the Gardens of Adonis. 


Lettuce had a Place in this Solem- 
nity, becauſe they pretended Au 
nis was (lain under a Lettuce, lt 
is no difficult Matter to find out 
the Myſtery of this Fablg, if wt 
confider that Lettuce is ofa Qual 
contrary to Love. Theſe Feſtival 
were notonly ſolemniz?d at Athens 
but throughout all Greece, in the 


+ 


k 


dens ir 
Iver, 


(1) * 
V. 


* I” 


* 
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in which the Women were uſed to expoſe in all 
Parts of the City, Images reſembling dead Men car- 
ried out to their Burial, and to repreſent Funeral 


Songs. The maiming alſo of the (1) Images of Mer- 
cury, moſt of which in one Night had their Fa- 
ces broken, did terrify many Perſons who were 


RG fon (( 


3 4 
. © 


fake of the Syracuſans, (2) who were a Colony of 


Prodigies, might be induced to repent of the War. 
Vet this Report gain'd-not any Credit with the 
People, nor the Opinion of Thoſe who would not 
believe that there was any thing ominous in the 
matter, but that it was only an extravagant Action, 
committed by ſome wild young Men coming from 
a Debauch; bur They were both enrag'd and terri- 
fied at the thing, looking upon it to proceed from 
.a Conſpiracy of Perſons, who deſign'd ſome great 
Commotions in the State. And therefore as well 
the Council, as the Aſſembly of the People, which 
upon this Occaſion was held frequently, in a few 
Days ſpace examin'd diligently every thing that 
might adminiſter ground for Suſpicion. During 
this Examination, Androcles, one of the Demagogues, 
produc'd certain Slaves and Strangers before them, 
who accus'd Alcibiades, and ſome of his Friends, 


ple of God were infected with i of Mercary at the Doors of their 
the Contagion, and the Abomi- | Houſes made of ſquare Stones of 
nation was found even in Feruſa- a cubical Form, to denote the So- 
lem itſelf, as we find it in Ezechiel, |lidity of Reaſon and the Stability 


at Women weeping for Tammuz, | ſoever you pleaſe, are always fix d 
that is, Adonis, When the Feaſt and uniform. 

Was over, they threw the Gar-] (2) Archias the Corinthian, a 
dens into the Sea, or into ſome | Deſcendent of Hercules, conducted 
River, that Colony to Syracuſe. Thucyd. 
(1) The Athenians had Statues| Strad. 


Vol. H. T for 


Solemnities by their Lamentations and mournful 


wont to deſpiſe things of that nature. It was given 
out, that this was done by the Corinthians, for the 


theirs, in hopes that the Atheniaus, obſerving ſuch 


Cap. 8. v. 14. and behold thereof Truth, which, turn them how- 
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for defacing other Images, in the ſame manner, 
and for having prophanely acted the ſacred Myſte- 
ries at a drunken Meeting; wherein one Theodo- * 
rus repreſented the Herald, Polition thę Torch- : 
bearer, and Alcibiades the Chief Prieſt, and that the A 
reſt of his Companions were preſent, as Perſons his 
initiated in the holy Myſteries, and acting the Part | 
of Prieſts. Theſe were the matters contain'd in 


the Accuſation, which The//alus, the Son of Ci- = 
mon, exhibited againſt Alcibiades, for his impiou to 
Mockery of the Goddeſſes, Ceres and Proſerpins. M Ar 
The People were highly exaſperated and enraged WM 
againſt Acibiades upon this Accuſation, which be- cle: 
ing aggravated by Androcles, the moſt malicious of WM wh. 
all his Enemies, at firſt diſorder'd him exceeding- ¶ noc 
ly. But when he perceiv'd that all the Sea- men the 
0 for Sicily were fond of him, and that at cuſ 
the ſame time the Forces of the Argives and the Man whe 
tineans, Which conſiſted of a thouſand Men at Arms, dep 
ſpar'd not to ſay openly, that they had undertaken Wl wit! 
this tedious maritime Expedition for the fake of i +, 
Alcibiades, and that if he was ill us'd, they would tho 
all preſently be gone, he recover'd his Courage, MM arm 
and became eager to make uſe of the preſent op-Mf ble 
portunity for juſtifying himſelf. At this his E 4 
nemies were again diſcouraged, as fearing leſt the Rhe, 
People ſhould be more gentle towards him in thei man 
Sentence, by reaſon of the preſent Occaſion which he v 
they had for his Service. Therefore, to obviar I his 
this Miſchief, they contriv'd that ſome other Or ¶ and 
tors, who did not appear to be Enemies to Alcilis whil 
des, but really hated him no leſs than Thoſe wh calbc 
avow'd themſelves to be ſo, ſhould ſtand up in the (as v 
Aſſembly, and ſay, that it was a very abſurd thing 

that One who was created General of ſuch an A . 
my with abſolute Power, after his Troops wet * 1 
compleated, and the Confederates were come umd 
Mould loſe the preſent Opportunity, whilſt the Pe. — 

| pk lcily. 


haye na 
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) le were chuſing his Judges by Lots, and appoint- 
; — Times for 5 hang of the Cauſe: 5 
" If therefore he ought to ſer fail preſently, (and may 
5 good Fortune attend him;) but when the War 
mould be at an end, he might then in Perſon make 
I his Defence according to the Laws. 
t But Alcibiades ſoon perceiy'd the Malice of this 


n Delay, and appearing in the Aſſembly, repreſented | 


„to them, that it was a very grievous thing to him, 
to be ſent forth with the Command of ſo great an 
4. Army, when he lay under ſuch Accuſations and 
ed Calumnies, that he deſery'd to die, if he could not 
X- clear himſelf of the Crimes objected to him. But 
of WW when he had purg'd himſelf, and appear'd to be in- 
18- nocent, he ſhould then chearfully apply himſelf to 
vel i the War, as ſtanding no longer in fear of falſe Ac- 


r*. BY cuſers. But he could not prevail with the People, 
an.: who commanded him to ſail immediately. 80 he 
m departed together with the other Generals, having 
W with them near a hundred and forty Galleys, five 
> 0 


thouſand one hundred Men at Arms, and about One 


oull Bl thouſand three hundred Archers, Slingers, and light- 
ag; Wl arm'd Men, and all the other Poviſions were anſwera- 
of: ble, and every way complee eee. 

s E Arriving on the Coaſt of ' /aly, he landed at 
the Nhegium, and there propos'd his Advice in what 
tber WY manner they ſhould manage the War. Wherein 
phichtz he was oppos'd by Nicias; but Lamachus being of 
daun his Opinion, they fail'd from Sieilh forthwith, 
Om and took Catan. That was all which was done 
Lib while he was there; (1) for he was ſoon after re- 
wb call'd by the Athenians, to abide his Tryal. At firſt, 
in te (s we before ſaid) there were only ſome flight 


' ; : {- 43 4 its! 1 1422. 

(1) What an unconceivable Fit | yet he was bardly arrived upon the 
of Faction is This in the Atheni- Spot before he was recall d to anſover 
mans! They had but juſt before | to the Charge they had againſt him. 
nam'd Alcibiades for One of their | But what-can be expected ſtom a 
Generals in this Expedition againt | giddy Headſtrong Mob, whoſe 
Sicih. He was the fitteſt they could | Heads are intoxicated with the 
hae named for that Purpoſe; and | Fumes of Superſtition ? 


* Bauſpicions 
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i 

;1 
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| was juſt New Moon when the Fact was committed 
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Suſpicions offer'd againſt Alcibiades, and Accuſa- 


tions by certain Slaves and Strangers. Bur after- T 
wards in his abſence his Enemies attack'd him more th 
fiercely, and confounded together the breaking the as 
Images, with the Prophanation of the holy Myſte- . 
ries, as tho' Both had been committed in purſu- ſei 
ance of the ſame Conſpiracy for changing the Go- Al 
vernment. Thereupon the People impriſon'd All de 
that were accus'd, without Diſtinction, and with - do. 
out hearing them, and repented themſelves exceed- de 


ingly, that having ſuch pregnant Evidence, they to 
had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his Ol 
Tryal, and given Judgment againſt him. And if te 
any of his Friends or Acquaintance fell into the 
Peoples Hands, whilſt they were in this Fury, they 
were ſure to be us'd very ſeverely. Thucydides hath the 
omitted to name his Accuſers; but Others mention Ml © 
Dioclides and Teucer : Amongſt whom is Phryni- this 
chus the Comic Poet, who introduces one ſpeak- ade 
ing thus: oY FORO» 7 IA 


Hear, Hermes, thy deceiv'd | Athenians call? 
Preſerve thy Image from a ſecond Fall, 
Leſt Dioclides once again accuſe, + 


And ſacred Juſtire by falſe Oaths abuſe. 
To which he makes Mercury return this Anſwer. | 


Cafe from Affronts my Statues I woill guard; 
Falſe Teucer ſhall not meet with new Reward, ; 
Nor ſball bis impious Lies obtain Regard. 


The Truth is, his Accuſers alledged nothing that 
was certain or ſolid againſt him. One of them be: 
ing ask'd, How he knew the Men who defaced 
the Images; when he ſaid, He ſaw them by the 
Light of the Moon, was groſly miſtaken; for it 


'This 
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This made all Men of underſtanding cry out upon 


the Thing as a Contrivance; but the People were 


as eager as ever to receive further Accuſations; nor 
was their firſt Heat at all abated, but they 3 


ſeiz'd and impriſon'd every one that was accus'd. 


Amongſt Thoſe who were detain'd in Priſon in or- 


der to their Tryals, there was Andocides the Ora- 
tor, whom the Hiſtorian Hellanicus reports to be 


deſcended from Ulyſſes. He was always look'd upon 
to hate the Popular Government, and to affect an 


Oligarchy. The chiefeſt ground of cauſing him 
to be ſuſpected for defacing the Images, was becauſe 
the great Mercury, which was plac'd near his Houſe, 
and was an antient Monument of the Tribe of 


the Ageides, was almoſt the only Statue, of all the 
remarkable ones, which remain'd entire. For 


cides; all Men giving it that Name, tho” the In- 
ſcription is an Evidence that it belongs to another 
Tribe. It happen'd that Andocidos, above all Others 
who were : Priſoners upon the ſame account, did 


contract a particular Acquaintance and Friendſhip 


with one Timeus, a Perſon not equal to Andocides 
in Quality, but very extraordinary both for Parts 
and Boldneſs. He perſuaded Andocides to accuſe 
himſelf and ſome few others of this Crime, urging 
to him, that upon his Confeſſion, he would be ſe- 
cure of his Pardon, by the Decree of the People, 
whereas the Event of Judgment is uncertain to all 
Men; bur to great Perſons, as He was, moſt ter- 
rible. So that it was better for him, if he regarded 
himſelf, to fave his Life by a Falſity, than to ſuf- 
fer an infamous Death, as one really guilty of the 
ſame Crime. And if he had a regard to the Pub- 
lick Good; it was commendable to ſacrifice a few 


ſuſpected Men, by that means to reſcue many ex- 


cellent Perſons from the Fury of the People. The 
Argument us'd by Timæus ſo far preyail'd upon 
. 3 Ando 


this Cauſe it is now called the Mercury of Ando- 
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Andocides, as to make him accuſe Himſelf and ſome 
Others; and thereupon, according to the Decree 
of the People, he obtained his Pardon; and all 
the Perſons which were nam'd by him, (except 
ſome few who: ſav'd themſelves by Flight) ſuffer d 
Death. To gain the greater Credit to his“ Infor- 
mation, he. accus'd his own Servants amongſt O- 
thers. But notwithſtanding This, the Peoples An- 
ger was not appeas'd; and being now no longer 
diverted by Thoſe who had violated the Images, 
they were at Leiſure to pour out their whole Rage 
upon Alcibiades. And in Concluſion, they ſent 
the Galley call'd the Salaminia, to recall him. But 
they gave it expreſly in Command to 'Thoſe that 
were ſent, that they ſhould uſe no Violence, nor 
ſeize upon his Perſon, but addreſs themſelves to him 
in the mildeſt Terms, requiring him to follow 
them to Athens, in order to abide his Tryal, and 
purge himſelf before the People: For indeed they 
fear'd a Mutiny and a Sedition in the Army in 
an Enemy's Country, which they knew it would 
be eaſy for Alcibiades to effect, if he had a mind 
to it. For the Soldiers were diſpirited upon his 
Departure, expecting for the future tedious De- 
lays, and that the War would be drawn out into 
a lazy length by Nicias, when Alcibiades, who va 
the Spur to Action, was taken away. For, though 
Lamachus was a Soldier and a Man of Courage, 
(1) yet being poor, he wanted Authority and Re- 


(1) This is a juſt Obſervation upon 


an Army, wherein were ſo many 
yain-glorious Adventurers, among 
Whom the Diſpute was not who 
was the better Soldier, but who 
had the moſt ſumptuous Equipage. 
Andyet how many Roman Com- 
manders do we read of, whoſe 
Character was brightned by their 
Poverty ? of Whom Horace has ad- 
mirably {aid 


| Hunc, & = 4.8. 0g Curium capilli 
Utilem Bello tulit, & Camillum 
Seva Paupertas, 


We are not therefore to take what 
Plutarch faith here as a fundamen- 
tal Principle, when there are ſo 
many Inltances to the contrary. 
Poverty has always been an Or- 
nament to Perſons ofa diſtinguiſſid 


Merit. 
: f pect 


( 
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parture, prevented Meſſina from falling into the 
Hands of the Athenians. There were Some in that 
City, who were upon the point of delivering it 
up; but he knowing the Perſons, diſcover'd them 
to ſome Friends of the Syracu/ans, and thereby de- 
feared the whole Contrivance. When he arriv'd 


| at Tharia, he went on Shore, and concealing him- 
ſelf there, eſcap'd Thoſe who ſearch'd after him. 


But to One who knew him, and ask'd him, I he 


durſt not truſs his native Country? he made an- 


ſwer, Yes, I dare truſt her for all other Things; but 
when the Matter concerns my Life, I will not truſt 
my Mother, left ſhe ſhould miſtake, and unwarily 
throw in a black Bean inſtead of a white one. When 
afterwards he was told, that the Aſſembly had pro- 
nounc'd Judgment of Death againſt him, all he 
ſaid was, I will make them ſenſible that I am yet 
alive. | 


The Information againſt him was conceiv'd in 
this Form. 


« Theſſalus, the Son of Cimon, of the Town of La- 


&« cides, doth accuſe Alcibiades, the Son of Clinias, of 


« the Town of Scambonides, to have offended the 
«* Goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpine, by repreſenting in 
* derifion the holy Myſteries, and ſhewing them to 
„his Companions in his own Houſe: Where (1) 
« being habited in ſuch Robes as are us'd by the 
“ Chief Prieſt, when he ſhews the holy things, 
he named himſelf the Chief Prieſt, Polition the 
* Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the Town of 
" Phygea, the Herald, and faluted the reſt of his 


done with deſign to expoſe the Rites and Inſtitu- 


(1) All the Myſtery in thoſe Ce- Things, which were uſually con- 
remonies, and in that Initiation, | ceal'd, and which the Zatins call'd 
ay in expoling to View certain] Cereris. Mundum. 


T 4 1 


ompany as Prieſts and Novices. All which was ; 
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cc tions of the (1) Eumolpides, and the Prieſts and o- 
cc ther Officers of the holy Myſteries of the Temple 
cc at Eleuſis. He was condemn'd as contumacious 
upon his not appearing, his Eſtate confiſcated, and ir 
was decreed, That all the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes ſhould 
ſolemnly curſe him. But One of them, Theano, the 
Daughter of Menon, of the Town of Agraulos, is 
faid to have oppos'd that part of the Decree, ſay- 


ing That her holy Office oblig d her to make Prayers, 


but not Execrations. 


Alcibiades lying under theſe heavy Decrees and 


Sentences, when firſt he 


fled from Thuria, palſs'd 


over into Peloponneſus, and remain'd ſome time at 


Argos. 


But being there in fear of his Enemies, 


and ſeeing himſelf utterly rejected by his Native 
De he ſent to Sparta, defiring Letters of ſaſe 


Condu 


, and aſſuring them, that 


e would make 


them amends by his future Services for all the Miſ- 
chief he had done them, while he was their Enc- 
my. The Spartans giving him the Security he 


deſir'd, he went thither 


receiv'd. At his firſt coming he brought it to 


chearfully, and was well 


paſs, that laying aſide all further Caution or Delay, 
they ſhould aid the Syracuſans, and he quicken d 
and excited them ſo, (2) that they forthwith dif 
patch'd Gylippus into Sicily at the Head of an Ar- 


(1) Eumolpus was the Firſt that 
digeſted and ſettled thoſe Myſte- 
ries of Ceres, for which Reaſon 
the Superintendency of them was 
always reſery'd to Him and his 
Deſcendants; and in Failure of 
thoſe Deſcendants, They who ſuc- 
eeeded in the Function, were 
notwithſtanding call'd Eumolpides. 

(2) The Reader may find in 
Thucydides, the Speech Alcibiades 
made in full Council to the Lace- 
Adamonians, to induce them to aſ- 


fortify Decelea. That Fortref 
made the Lacedemonians Maſters 
of the Country, inſomuch that the 
Athenians were depriy'd of the 
Profits that-accru'd to them from 
their Silver Mines at Laurium, nor 
could they gather their Rents, or le · 
vy Fines upon their De maines; cr 
receive the Aid and Aſſiſtance ol 
their Neighbours, Beſides Dec: 
lea became a Receptacle for all the 
Male. contents. and Abettors ofthe 


fat the Sicilians, attack Athens, and 


laſt Year of the giſt Olympiad. 


my; 


Spartans, It was fortified in the 
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my, utterly to deſtroy the Forces which the Atbe- 
nians had in Sicily. Another thing which he per- 
ſuaded them to do, was to make War alſo upon 
the Athenians on the fide of Peloponneſus. Bur the 
third' thing, and the moſt important of all the reſt, 
was to make them fortify Decelea, which above all 
other Things did ſtreighten and conſume the 


| Common-wealth of Athens. | 
As Alcibiades gain'd Eſteem by the Services 


which he render'd to the Publick, ſo he was no 
leſs reſpected for his manner of living in private, 
whereby he wholly captivated the People, and 
made them doat on him. For, he conform'd him- 
ſelf entirely to the Laconic way, ſo that Thoſe who 
ſaw him ſhav'd cloſe to the Skin, and bathe him- 
ſelf in cold Water, and feed upon a courſe Cake, 
and uſe their black Broth, would have doubted, 
or rather could not have believ'd, that he ever had 
a Cook in his Houſe, or had ever ſeen a Perfumer, 
or had worn a Robe of Mileſian Purple. For he 
had (as it was obſerved) this peculiar Talent and 


Artifice, whereby he gain'd upon all Men, that he 


could preſently conform himſelf to, and take up 
their Faſhions and Way of Living, more eaſily than 
a Chamælion can change himſelt into new Colours. 
Fora Chamælion, they ſay, cannot imitate one Co- 
lour, that is, white; but Alcibiades, whether he con- 
vers'd with debauch'd or virtuous Perſons, was ſtill 
capaple of imitating and complying with them. 
At Sparta, he was diligent at his Exerciſes, frugal, 
and reſery'd. In Jonia he was luxurious, frolick, 
and lazy. In Thracia he was always drinking, or on 
Horſeback. And when he tranſacted with Tiſapher- 
nes, the King of Per/ia's Lieutenant, he exceeded 
the Perſians themſelves in Magnificence and Pomp. 
Not that his natural Diſpoſition changed ſo eaſily, 
nor that his Manners were ſo very variable; but 
being ſenſible that if he purſu'd his own . 
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tions he might give Offence to Thoſe with whom he 
had occaſion to converſe; he therefore transform'd 
- himſelf into ſuch Shapes, and took up ſuch Faſhi- 
ons, as he obſerv'd to be moſt agreeable to Them. 
So that to have ſeen him at Latedæmon, if a Man 
judg'd by the outward Appearance, he would ſay 
rern ern 
is not Achilles“ Son, but it is He, ö 

The very Man the wiſe Lycurgus taught. 

But if one look'd more nearly into his Manners, he 
would cry out, according to the Proverb, 
's the old Woman. ftill, ftill lewd as ever. 
For while King Agis was abſent, and abroad with 
the Army, he corrupted his Wife Timæa, and got 
her with Child. Nor did ſhe deny ir, but when 
ſhe was brought to Bed of a Son, call'd him in publick 
Leotychides, but when ſhe was amongſt her Confidents 
and her Attendants, ſhe would whiſper that his Name 
ought to be Alcibiades. To ſuch a degree was ſhe tran- 
ſported by her Paſſion for him. But He, on the other 
de, would ſay in ſport, he had not done this thing 
out of Revenge or Luſt, but that his Race might one 
Day come to reign over the Lacedemonians. 
There were Many who acquainted Agis with 
theſe Paſſages; but the Time itſelf gave the greateſt 
Confirmation to the Story. For Agis being frightned 
with an Earthquake, fled out of Bed from his Wife, 
and for ten Months after never lay with her; and 
therefore Leotychides being born after thoſe ten 
Months, he would not acknowledge him for his 
Son, which was the Reaſon that at laſt he never 
came to the Kingdom. : 

After the Defeat which the. Athenians receiv'd in 
Sicily, Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd to Sparta, at 
once from Chios, and Lesbos, and Cyzicum, to fig- 
nify their purpoſe of deſerting the Intereſts of the 

Athenians. 
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Athenians. The Bæotians interpos'd in favour of the 
Lesbians, and Pharnabazus of the Cyzianians; but 
the Lacedemonians, at the perſuaſion of Alcibiades, 
choſe to aſſiſt thoſe of Chios before all Others. He 
himſelf alſo went inſtantly to Sea, and procur'd al- 


moſt all Ionia to revolt at once; and joining him 


ſelf to the Lacedæmonian Generals, did great Miſ- 
chief to the Athenians. But Apis was his Enemy, 
hating him for having diſhonour'd his Wife, which 
he reſented highly, and alſo not able to bear pati- 
ently the Glory he acquir'd; for moſt of the great 


Actions, which ſucceeded well, were univerſally 


aſcrib'd to Alcibiades. Others alſo of the moſt pow- 


erful and ambitious amongſt the Spartans, were 


ready to burſt with Envy againſt Alcibiades, and la- 
bour'd it ſo, that at laſt they prevail'd with the 
Magiſtrates in the City to ſend Orders into Tonia 
that he ſnhould be kill'd. But Alcibiades had ſecret 


Intelligence of it, and was afraid; ſo that tho' he 


communicated all Affairs to the Lacedæmonians, yet 


he took care not to fall into their Hands. At laſt 


he retir'd to Ti/aphernes, the King of Perfia's Lieu- 


tenant, for his Security, and immediately became 


the firſt and moſt conſiderable Perſon about him. 
For this Barbarian not being himſelf ſincere, but 
artificial and full of deceir, admir'd his Addreſs and 
wonderful Subtilty. And indeed his Carriage was 
ſo agreeable. in their daily Converſations and Plea- 
ſures, that it could not bur ſoften the worſt Hu- 
mour, and take with the rougheſt Diſpoſition: E- 
ven Thoſe who fear'd and envy'd him, could nor 
but take delight and have a ſort of Kindneſs for 
him, when they ſaw him, and were in his Com- 
pany. Se that Ti/aphernes, who was otherwiſe 
fierce, and above all other Perſians hated the Greeks, 
yet was ſo won by the Flatteries of Alcibiades, that 
he ſet himſelf even to exceed him in Civility; to 
that degree, that being the Owner of ſome _— 
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dens which were extreamly delightful, by reaſon. 
that they were near Fountains and ſweet Mea- 
dows, wherein there were Apartments and Houſes 
of Pleaſure, royally and exquiſitely furniſh'd, he 
caus'd.them to be call'd Alcibiades, and afterwards 
every one gave them that Name. Thus Alcibia- 
des, quitting the Intereſt of the Spartans, as Thoſe 
whom he could no longer truſt, becauſe he ſtood: 


in fear of Agis, endeavoured to do them all ill 


Offices, and render them odious to Ti/aphernes, who 
them vi- 


by his means was hindred from afliſting 
gorouſly, and from finally ruining the Atbenians. 


For, his Advice was to furniſh them but ſparingly 
with Money, whereby he- would wear .them out, 


and conſume them inſenſibly; and when they had 


waſted their Strength upon one another, they 
would Both become an eaſy Prey to his King. Ti- 
ſapbernes did readily purſue his Counſel, and did ſo 
openly expreſs the Value and Eſteem which he had 


for him, that Alcibiades was conſider'd highly 


by the Grecians of all Parties. The Atheniansnow, 


in the midſt of their Misfortunes, repented them 
of their ſevere Sentence againſt him. And He, on 
the other ſide, began to be troubled for them, and 
to fear, left if that Common- wealth were utterly 
deſtroy'd, he ſhould fall into the Hands of the La- 
cedemonians, his mortal Enemies. Ar that time, 


the whole Strength of the 4thenians was at Samos : 


And their Fleer which rode there was emplay'd 


k 


the reſt of their Territories; for as yet they we 
in a manner equal to their Enemies at Sea. But 


they ſtood in fear of Tiſaphernes and the Phoenician 


Fleet, conſiſting of a hundred and fifty Galleys, which 
was ſaid to be already under fail; and if Thoſe came, 


there remained then no Hopes for the Common 


wealth of Athens. When Alcibiades underſtood This, 
he ſent ſecretly to the Chief of the Atbenians, who 
Were 
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were then at Samos, giving them Hopes that he would 
make Tiſapbernes their Friend; not with any De- 
ſign to gratify the People, whom he would never 
truſt; but out of his Reſpect to the Nobility, if, 
like Men of Courage, they durſt attempt to re- 
preſs the Inſolence of the People, and by taking 
upon them the Government, would endeavour to 
ſave the City from Ruin. All of them gave a rea- 
dy Ear to the Propoſal made by Alcibiades, except 
only Phrynicus, one of the Generals, who was a 
Native of the Town of Dirades. He oppos'd him, 
ſuſpecting, as the Truth was, that Alcibiades con- 
cern'd not himſelf, wherher the Government were 
in the People or the Nobility, but only ſought by 
any. Means to make way for his Return into his 
native Country; and to that end inveigh'd againſt 
the People, thereby to gain the Nobility, and to 


inſinuate himſelf into their good Opinion. But 


when Phrynicus found his Counſel to be rejected, 
and that he was now become a declar'd Enemy of 
Alcibiades, he gave ſecret Intelligence of This to 
Aſtyochus, the — Admiral, cautioning him 
to beware of Alcibiades, and to look upon him 
as a Double- Dealer, and one that offered himſelf 
to both Sides; not underſtanding all this while, 
that One Traytor was making Diſcoveries to 
Another. For Af yochus, who was zealous to gain 


the Favour of Ti/aphernes, obſerving the great Cre- 


dit which Alcibiades had with him, reveal'd'to Al- 
cibiades all that Phrynicus had ſaid againſt him. A.- 
cibiades preſently diſpatch'd away Some to Samos, to 
accuſe Phrynicus of the Treachery. Upon This, all 
the Commanders were enraged at Phrynicus, and ſet 
themſelves againſt bim; and He ſeeing no other 
way to extricate himſelf from the preſent Danger, 
attempted to remedy one Evil by a greater. For he 
ſent away to Aſtyochus, to reproach him for betray- 
ing him, and to make an Offer to him at the ſame 
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time to deliver into his Hands both the Army and 
the Navy of the Atbenians. But neither did this 
Treaſon of Phrynicus bring any Damage to the Abe. 
nians, by reaſon that Aſiyochus repeated his 'Trea- 
chery, and reveal'd alſo this Propoſal of Pbrynicks 
to Alcibiades. This was foreſeen by 'Phrynicus, 
who fearing a ſecond Accuſation from Alcibiades, to 
prevent him, advertis'd the Athenians before-hand, 
that the Enemy was ready to fail, in order Yo ſur- 
prize them, and therefore advis'd them to fortifie 
their Camp, and to be in a readineſs to go aboard 
their Ships. While the Athenians were intent u 
doing theſe 'Things, they receiv'd other Letters 
from Alcibiades, admoniſhing them to beware of 
* Phrynicus, as one who defor'd to betray their 
Fleet to the Enemy; to which they then give no 
Credit at all, conceiving that Alcibiades, who knew 
perfectly the Counſels and Preparations of the Ene- 
my, made uſe of that Knowledge, in order to im- 
poſe upon them in this falſe Accuſation of - Phryni- 
cus. Let afterwards, when Phrynicus was ſtabb' d 
with a Dagger in the Market- place by Hermon, 
who was then upon the Watch, the Athenians en- 
tring into an Examination of the Cauſe, ſolemnly 
condemn'd Phrynicus of Treaſon, and decreed 
Crowns to Hermon and his Aſſociates. And now 
the Friends of Alcibiades carrying all before them 
at Samos, they diſpatch'd Piſander to Athens, to 
endeavour a Change in the Stare, and to encourage 
the Nobility to take upon themſelves the Govern- 
ment, and deſtroy the Republick; repreſenting to 
them, that upon theſe Terms, Alcibiades would 
procure that Z ſaphernes ſhould become their Friend 
and Confederate. 8 2 
. This was the Colour and the Pretence made uſe 
of by Thoſe, who defired to reduce the Govern- 
ment of Athens to an Oligarchy. But as ſoon as 
they preyail'd, and had got the — . 
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Affairs into their Hands, they took upon themſelves 
the Name of the Five thouſand whereas indeed they 
were but four hundred, and began to flight Alcibiades 
extreamly, and to proſecute the War with leſs Vi- 


gour than formerly: Partly becauſe they durſt not 


yet truſt the Citizens, who ſecretly deteſted this 
Change; and partly becauſe they thought the La- 
cedemonians, who did ever affect the. Government 
of the Few, would now preſs them leſs vehemently. 
The People in the City were 12 into a 
Submiſſion, Many of Thoſe who had dar'd openly to 
oppoſe the Four hundred having been put to Death. 
But they who were at Samos, were cnrag'd as ſoon 
as they heard this News, and reſolv'd to ſet Sail in- 
ſtantly for the Piræum And ſending for Alcibia- 
des, they declar d Him General, requiring him to 
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lead them on to deftroy theſe Tyrants. But in that 


juncture he did not act like one rais'd on a ſudden 


by the Favour of the Multitude, nor would yield 


and comply in every thing, as being oblig'd entirel 

to — es * to Thoſe, who from a Fug 
tive and an Exile, had created him General of fo 
great an Army, and: given. him the. Command of 
ſuch a Fleet: but, as became a great Captain, he op- 
pos'd himſelf to the precipitate Reſolutions which 
their Rage led them to, and by reſtraining them 
from ſo great an Error as they were about to com- 
mit, he manifeſtly fay'd rhe Common-wealth. For 


if they bad return'd to Athens, all Ionia and the 


Iles of the Helle/pont would have fallen into the 
Enemies Hands wichout Oppoſition, while the A- 
thenians, engag'd in Civil Wars, deſtroyed one a- 
nother within the Circuit of their own Walls. 
(1) It was Alcibiades principally who prevented all 
2 this 

(i) He told them that fince they \ lating to the War, and at the ſame 
had made Choice of Him for their | time went under a Pretence of con- 
General, it was his Right to e with Tiſaphernes, who was 
the Direction of every thing re- | then at Milatus, tho in Reality ir 
was 
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this Miſchief; for he did not only uſe Perſuaſions 
to the whole Army, and inform th 


„F but apply'd himſelt to th 22 

” ut apply imſelt ro them One y One en- 
8 Some, and forcibly reſtrainin Other And 
herein be was much aſſiſted by Thraſybulus of Stira, 
(1) who having the loudeſt Voice of all the Aibe- 
nians, went along with him, and cry'd out to Thoſe 
who were ready to be gone. Another great Ser- 
vice which Alcibiades did for them, was, his under- 
taking that the Phænician Fleet, which the Lacede- 


monians expected to be ſent to them by the King 
of Perfia, ſhould either come in Aid of the Atbe- 


nians, or otherwiſe ſnould not come at all. He went 
on Board with all Expedition in order to perform 
This, and ſo manag'd the thing with Tiſtphernes, 
that tho' thoſe Ships were already come as far as 
Aſpendos, yet they advanc'd no farther; ſo that the 
Lacedemonians were diſappointed of them. It was 
by both fides agreed, that this Fleet was diverted 
by the Procurement of Alcibiades. But the Lace- 
demonians openly accus'd him, that he had advis'd 
this Barbarian to ſtand till, and ſuffer the Grecians 
to waſte and deſtroy one another. For it was evi- 
dent that the Acceſſion of ſo great a Force to either 


was to let that Lord ſee how great | Senſe and Dexterity. 1 
a Man he was become, and make | (1) When Homer commends 2 
him ſenſible that he had it in his [General for his loud Voice, which 


Power to be ſerviceable, or preju- makes him to be heard by the 


dicial to him, as he thoughr fir. 
By this means, as Thucydides has 


well obſerv'd, he kept Tiſaphernes | 


in awe by his Authority with the 
Athenians, as he had done the 
Athenians before by his 2 
with Ti/aphernes. Upon his Re- 
turn Fu, Miletus to Samos, he 
found the Athenians fully bent 
upon returning to Athens, which 
he prevented, as Plutarch tells us in 
this Place. This alone is a lively 


Sketch of Aleibiades his good | dtanding 


whole Army, They who have no 
Taſte of Antiquity, look on it as a 
trifling Commendation, Here 
the Reader meets with an incon- 
teſtable Inſtance of the Uſe of a 
loud Voice. A Trumpet maybe 
heard throughout a whole .Camp, 
but what does it convey to the 
Hearers? a Sound only. Whereas 
the Voice can communicate Rea- 
ſon to the Hearers, and it is Reaſon 
that muſt work upon the Under- 
Party, 
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Party; would-have-eriabled tem to have ravih' dc! 
entirely be Dominion of the Sea from the other fide. 


Soon after this tue four hundred Uſurpers were driven 
out, che Friends of Alcibiadet vi toully aſſiſting 
—— . were 8 the P he's ave 
now People in rhe not 
but commanded Aleibiades — —— = 
Exile. However he diſdain'd to owe his Return 
to the meer Grace and Commiſeration of the Peo- 
ple, and therefore reſoly'd' to come back with 
Gloty, aud upon rhe Merit of ſome Etninenc er- 
To this'end he fail'd from Samos with a few 
Ships, and cruis'd —— theSeaof' Cuidos, and about 
the He of Coos, and got Intel there, that 
Mindarus, the Spartay Adra, was ſail'd with his 
whole Army into the Hrlieſbons, in it of the 
Athenians. Thereupon he made hate to ſaccour 
the Abeias Corniatiders. (i) and 5 
ical time. Fot 


arriy'd with cightcen Galleys at a 


right Wi 


both the Fleets having 
Fight between them had 


| night, the One fide having 
mg, and the Other on the Left. 9 85. 
ce, both ſides conceiv'd 2 


firſt A 
nion of the end of his c 


encouraged and the Athenians terrified. 


biades faddenly advanced 
Admiral Ship, and with 


engaged near Abydos, che 


hfted from morning till 
the Advantage on the 


, for the —— was 
But Alti- 
in the 


the Athenian Flag 


great Fury fell upon the 


Peloponnefians, who had then the Advantage, and 


ſoon put them to flight, 


were in the en He 
and follow hem ſo cloſe, that Þ he forced them on 


(1) ; who 2 the End 
of his Eighrh Book has left us a 
Deſcription of this naval Fight at 
7 takes not the leaſt Notice 

of Alcibiades his Arrival. The 
Reaſon of which, in my Opinion, | 


the 8 relating cooker 
Action could e Athens. 

But X who ins- his 
' Hiſtory were Thutydides leaves off, 
has not omitted it. Ne fach chat 
the Athenians ow d the Victory to 


is, becauſe Thucydides died that very 


Summer, beforean Account ofal 
Vor. II, 


the Arrival of Aleibiades. 
U ſhore, 


— ud 
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ſhore, broke their Ships in pieces, and ſiew the 


Men who endeavoured to ſave themſelves by ſwim, | 
ming; altho' Pharnabazus. was come down totheir 
Aſſiſtance by Land, and did what he: could to co- 
ver the Ships as they lay under the ſhore. In fine, 
the Atbenians having taken thirty of the Enemies 
Ships, and recover'd all their Own, erected a Tro- 
phy Aſter the gaining of ſo glorious a Victory, 

is Vanity made him affect to ſhew himſelfro-T:/a-. 
phernes, and having furniſh'd himſelf with Gifts and 


Preſents, and an Equipage ſuitable to ſo great a Gene- 


ral, he ſet forwards towards him. But the thing did 
not ſucceed as he had imagin'd; for Ti/aphernes had 
been long ſuſpected; by the Lacedemonians, and was 
afraid to fall into Diſgrace with his King upon 


that account, and therefore thought that Alcibiadis 


arriy'd very opportunely, and immediately caus d 
him to be ſeiz d, and ſent away Priſoner to Sardis; 
fancying by this A& of Injuſtice, to purge himſelf 
from former Imputations. But about thirty days after 
Alcibiades eſcap'd from his Keepers, and having got 
a Horſe, fled to Clazomene, where he accus'd 77 
ſaphernes, as conſenting to his Eſcape. From thence 
he faiPd to the Athenian Camp, and being inform'd 
there that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were toge- 
ther at Cyzicum, he made a Speech to the Soldiers, 
ſhewing them that it was neceſſary to attack the 
Enemies both by Sea and Land, nay even to force 
them in their Fortifications; for unleſs they gain d 
a compleat Victory, they would ſoon be in want 
of neceſſary Proviſions for their Subſiſtance. As 
ſoon as ever he got them on Ship- board, he hafted 
ro (1) Proconeſus, and there gave Command to 
pou all the ſmaller Veſſels in the midſt of the 
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Storm of Rain, accompanied with Thunder and 


Darkneſan which happened at the ſame time, con- 
tribured much to the concealing of his Deſign 80 
that it was not only undiſcovered by the Enemy, 
but the Atbenians themſelves were ignorant of it; 


for he ſuddenly. commanded them on board, and ſet 


ſail before they were aware. As ſoon as the Dark- 
neſs. was over, he perceiv'd himſelf to be in Sight 
of the Peloponneſian Fleet, which rode at Anchor 


before the Port of Cyxicum. Alcibiades, fearing left, 


if they diſcover'd the Number of his Ships, they 
might endeavour to ſave themſelves by Land, com- 
manded the reſt of the Captains to ſlacken their 
Sails, and follow after him ſlowly; whilſt He ad- 
vancing with forty Ships, ſhew'd himſelf to the 
Enemy, and provoked them to fight. The Enemy 


being deceived in their Number, deſpis'd them, 
and; ſuppoſing they were to contend with Thoſe 


only, made themſelves ready, and began the Fight. 
But as ſoon as they were engag'd, they perceived 
the other Part of the Fleet var down: upon 
them, at which they were ſo' terrified, that they 
fled immediately. Upon that, Alcibiades, with twen- 
ty of his beſt Ships, breaking through the midſt of 
them, haſtned to the Shore, and ſuddenly making 
a Deſcent, purſu'd Thoſe who abandon'd their 
Ships and fled to-Land, and made a great Slaugh- 
ter of them. Mindarus and Pharnabazus coming 
to their Succour, were utterly defeated. Mindarus 


was flain upon. the Place, fighting valiantly, but 


Pharnabazus ſav'd himſelf by flight. The Atbe- 
nians {lew great Numbers of their Enemies, won 


much Spoil, and took all their Ships. They alſo 


made themſelves Maſters of Cyzicum, it 2 de- 
ſerted by Pharnabazus, and put to death all the 
Pelapenneſians that were there; and thereby not 
only ſecur'd. to themſelves the Helleſpont, but by 
force drove the Lacedemonians from out of all the 


Sees other 
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other Seas. They intercepted-alſo ſome Letters 
written to the Ephori, which gave an Agcount of 
this fatal Overthrow, after their ſhort Laconic man- 

er: Our Hopes are at an end. Mindarus i, ſlain : 
The Soldiers ſtarus z an we know not awhat Meaſures 
to take. The Soldiers who follow'd. Flcibiades in 
this laſt Fight, were ſo exalted with the Succeſs, 
and come to that degree of Pride, that looking on 
themſelves as invi they diſdained to mix with 
the other Soldiers, who had been ofteti overcome. 


For it happened not long before, Tbraſyllus had 


received a = Defeat near Epbeſus, and upon that 
Occaſion the Epheſians erected (i) a brazen Trophy 
to the Diſgrace of the Athenians. The Soldiers of 
Alcibiades reproach'd Thoſe who were under the 


in the fame Quarters. -Bur ſoon after, Pharnabazus, 
with a great 8 th of Horſe and Foot, falling 
upon the Soldiers of Thraſyllas, as they were laying 


waſte the Territory of the Abidenians, Alcibiades 


coming to their Aid, routed Pharnabazus, and, to- 


get 


ber with Thraſhllus, purſu'd him till it was Night. 
hen their Troops united, and returned together 
to the Camp, rejoicing and congratulating one a- 
nother. The next Day he erected a Trophy, and 
then proceeded to lay waſte with Fire and Sword 
the whole Province which was under Pharnabazus, 
where none durſt appear to oppoſe them. In this 
Action he took divers Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, but 


(1) Plutarch ſaith this brazen | Epheſians therefore; to the immor- 
Trophy was erected to the Diſ. tal Inſamy of the Arhenians, made 
glace of the Athenians, becanſe till. their Trophies of Braſs; and it 
'then Trophies were always of | was This mortifying Novelty, 
Wood, which decaying by degrees, | with which Alcibiadus his Soldi- 


thoſe Monuments of Hoſtility pe-.| ers reproach d Thoſeof Thraſyilus. 
riſh d with their Memories. The Dude. bi6, xiii. 
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ALCIBFADES. 
releas d chem without Ranſom, He prepar'd'to- 
make War next upon the (1) Chalcedonians, who 
had revolted from the Aibeniums, and had received 
a Lacedemonian Governor and Gartiſon. But havin 
Intelligence that they had remoy'd their Corn and 
Cattle but of the Fields, and had ſent All ro rhe 
Bithynians, who were their Friends, he drew down 
his Army to the Frontier of the Biilhyniam, and then 
ſent a Herald to accuſe them of this Procedure. The 


Bithynians being terrify d at his Approach, delivered 
up to him the l Bey, a enter d into an 


Alliance with him. After wards he proceeded to 
the Siege of Chalcedon, and enclos'd it with a Wall 
from Sea, to Sea. Pharnabazas advanc'd with bis 
Forces to raiſe the Siege, and Hippocrates, the Go- 
vernor of the Town, at the fame time gathering 
together all the Strength he had, made à Sally upon 
the Athenians. Alcibiades divided his _— z 3s 
to engage them Both at once, and not only forc'd 
Pharnabazus — a 1 Fli by 4 
Hippocrates, and a great num e Soldiers 
— were — — TT * = the 
elleſpont, in order to ra ies of Money, 
and took the City of Selybria ; 15 which Action, 
through his preeipitaney, he expoſed ' himſelf ro 
great Danger. For Some within the Town had 
under taken to betray —.— — * . _ | 5 
greement were to give him a Signal by a li 
Toreh about Midnight. But one of the _ Confpi- 
rators beginning to repent himſelf of the Deſign, 
the reſt, for fear of being diſcovered, were driven 
to give the Signal before the appointed Hour. Al- 
cibiades, as ſoon as he ſaw the Torch lifted up in 


the Air, tho' his Army was not in readinels to 


march, ran inftantly towards the Walls, taking 


2 


(1) Chalcedon ood onthe Right Side of the Boſphorus, at the En- 
trance out of the Prepontis into the E Ter 
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with him about thirty Men only, and commanding - 
the reſt of the Army to follow him with all poſſible. 
Diligence. When be came thither, he found the 
Gate open'd for him, and enter'd with his thirty 
Men, and about twenty more of the Light - Arms who 
were by this time come up to them. They were 
no ſooner fallen into the City, but he perceiv d the 
Selybrians all arm'd coming down upon him; fo 
that there was no Hope of eſcaping if he ſtaid to 
receive them; and on the other ſide, having been 
always ſucceſs ful' till that Day, where ever he com · 
manded, his Glory would not ſuffer him to fly. 
But on the ſudden he thought of this Device: He 
requir'd Silence by ſound. of a Trumpet, and then 
commanded one of his Men to make Proclamation, 
that the Sehybrians ſhould. not take Arms againſt 

the Athenians. This cooled ſuch of the Inhabitants 
as I fierceſt for the Fight, for they ſuppos d 
that All their Enemies were got within the Walls, 
and i rais'd the Hopes of Others who were diſpos'd 
to an Accommodation. Whilſt they were parlying, 
and Propoſitions were making on one ſide and the o- 
ther, Alcibiades's whole Army came up to the Town. 
But then conjecturing rightly that the Selybrians 
were well inclin'd to Peace, and fearing left the 
City might be ſack'd by the Thracians, (who came 
in great Numbers to his Army to ſerve as Volun- 
teers, out of their particular Kindneſs and Reſpect 
for him) he commanded them All to retreat with- 
out the Walls. And upon the Submiſſion of the 
Selybrians, he ſav'd them from being pillag'd, 
and only taking of them a Sum of Money, and 
Placing an Athenian Garriſon in the Town, he de- 


During this Action, the Atbenian Captains who 
beſieg'd Chalcedon, concluded a Treaty with Phar- 
nabazus upon theſe Articles; That he ſhould: give 
them a Sum of Money: That the W * 
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ALCIBIADES. . 
ſhould return to the Subjection of Atbens, and that 
the Athenians? ſhould make no Inroad into the 
Province whereof Pharnabazus was Governorz 
and Pharnabaxus was alſo to provide ſafe Conduct 
for the Atbenian Ambaſſadors to the King of Pen- 
fia. Afterwards when Alcibiades return'd thither, 
requir d that He alſo:ſhould be.ſworn 
to the Treaty; but he refus'd it, unleſs Pharnaba- 
zus would ſwear at the ſame time. When the 
Treaty was ſworn to on both ſides, Alcibiades went 
againſt the Byzantines ho had revolted from the 
Athenians, and drew a Line of Circumvallation a- 
bout the City. But Anaxilaus and Lycirgus, toge- 
ther with: fome Others, having undertaken to be; 
tray the City to him, upon his Engagement to 
reſerve the Lives and Eſtates of the Inhabitants, 
caus d a Report to be ſpread: abroad, as if by 
reaſon of ſome une d Commotion in Jania, 
he ſhould: be obliged to raiſe: the Siege. And ac- 
cordingly that Day he made a ſnew to depart with 
his whole Fleet; but returned the ſame Night, 
and went aſhore with all his Men at Arms, and 


ſilently and undiſcovered march d up to the Walls. 
At the ſame time his Ships were row'd into the 


Haven with all poſſible violence, coming on with 
much Fury, and with great Shouts and Outcries. 
The Byzantines being thus ſurpriz d, and quite 
aſtoniſned, while they were univerſally engag d in 
defence of their Port and Shipping, gave oppor - 
tunity to Thoſe whe favoured the Athenians, ſe· 
curely to receive Alcibiades into the City. Vet 
the > Mara was not accompliſhed without fight- 
ing, for the Peloponne/ians, - Beotians, and Megare- 


ans, not only repuls'd Thoſe who came out of the 
Ships, and forc'd them to get on board again, but 


hearing that the Athenians were enter' d on the other 
ſide, they drew up in order, and went to meet 
them. But Alcibiades gain d the Victory, after a 


v4 ſharp 
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ſharpFight,. wherein he Himſelf bad the Coramani! 
of the Right Wing,and'Theramenes of the leſt, and 
took abaũt three hundred of the Enemy Priſoners. 
After the Battel, not one of the Hantiues was 
lain, or driven out of the City, according to the 
Terms upon which the City was put into his 
Hands, that they ſhould receive nn prejudice in 
their Prrſons or Eſtates. Whereupon Auauilaus 
being aſterwarda accuſed at Lacedæmom for this Trea - 
ſon, he neither diſoun'd nor was aſham'd of the 
Action: For he urged © that he was not a Lacede» 
% mania but a Byzantine ; and that he ſaw not Spar · 
as but Byzantium; in extream Danger; the City ſo 
— — oo it was not pofſible to bring 
im any new Proviſions, and the Pelopanue ſians and 
T Reotians, which were in — Ä— 
F old Stores, whilſt the Byzantines with their Wives 
<:and Children were ready to ſtarve. That he had 
nat betray d his Country to Enęmies, but had de- 
livered it from the Calamities of War; wherein he 
had follow'd the Example of the moſt worthy La- 
erdæmonians, who eſteem'd nothing to be honoura- 
ble and juſt, but what was profitable for their 
Country.“ The Lacademonians, upon the hearing 
his Defence, were ſo well pleas d, that they dif+ 
charged All that were accus e. 
And now Alcibiades began to deſire to ſee his 
native Country again, or rather to ſhew his Fel- 
low-Citizens a Perſon who had gain'd\ ſo many 
Victories for them. To this end (i) he ſet _ 
2 ln n N. ny;4545v%;. cf 
Kr) He, failed firſt th Samos. | had enibark'd all his Effects. From 
where being join'd: by —.— = he 8 A geo er 
a a I LEN LT ak pe wr 
. 
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from Samos be proceeded- with count of the Diſpoſition the Arhe> 


twenty Veſſels to Paras where be] niays were in towards him. wow 
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for *Athens, his Ships being adorn'd on every ſide 
with great numbers of Shiclds. and other Spoils, 
and rowing after. them many. Galleys taken from 
the Enemy, and the Enſigns and Ornaments - of 
many Others which he had ſunk and deftroy'd; All 
of them together amounting to two hundred. But 
there is little Credit to be given to what Daris the 
Samiau (who pretended himſelf to be deſcended 
—— ages) does add, thats Chry/agonus, who 
had won the Prize at the Pytbian Games, gd 
upon bis Flute as the Galleys paſs'd on, whilſt t 

Oars kept time with the ek; and that Calli- 
pides- the Tragedian, attir'd in his Bugkins, his pur- 
ple. Robes and other Ornaments which he uſed in 
the, Theatre, excited Thoſe who laboured at the 
Oars: and that the Admiral, Galley enter'd into the 
Port with a purple Sail. For theſe things are ſuch 
kind of Extravagancies as are wont to a De- 
baueh; and neither Theopompus, nor Fupborus, nor 
Lenophon mention them. Nor indeed is it credible, 


that One who returned from ſo long an Exile, and 
ſuch. a Variety of Misfortunes, d carry himſelf 


with fo much Inſolence and Luxury. On the con- 
trary, he enter d the Harbour full ef Fear, nor 
would afterwards venture to go on ſhore, till ſtand- 
ing on the Deck, he ſaw Karyptolemus his Nephew, 
and Others of his Friends and Acquaintance, who. 
were ready to receive him, and invited him to 
Land. As ſoon as he was landed, the Multitude, 
who came out to meet him, diſdain'd to beſtow a 
Look on any of the other Captains, but came in 
Throngs about Akibiades, and ſaluted him with 
loud Acclamations, and ftill follow'd him. They 
who could preſs near him, crown'd him with Gar- 
lands, and They who could not come up ſo cloſe, 


he receiv'd Advice that they had non, aud bis Friends ig their: Lets 
dechar d Him their General in Con- | ters preſs'd his Return, whereupon 
juaRtion with Thrajbulus and Co: The ſet fail for Athens, 


yet 
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„ Enemies Land.“ There had been a Decree for 
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yet flay'd to behold him afar off, and che old Men 


pointed him out; and ſhewed him to the young 
Ones. © Nevertheleſs this publick Foy was Wini 
with ſome Tears, and the preſent Happineſs was 
allay'd by the Remembrance of all the Miſeries they 
had endur'd. | They made Reflections: * xhat they 
cc could not have ſo unfortunately miſcarried in Si- 
c cih, or been defrated in any of thoſe things which 
c they had ever hoped for, if they had left the Ma- 
c“ nagement of their Affairs, and the Command of 
their Forces, to Alcibiades. Since upon his under- 


“ taking the Adminiſtration, when they were in a 


% manner ruin'd at Sea, and could ſcarce defend the 
“ Suburbs of their City by Land, and at the fame 
time were miſerably diſtracted with inteſtine Facti- 
ons, He had rais'd them up from this low and deplo- 
< rable Condition, and had not only reſtor'd them to 
their ancient Dominion of the Sea, but had alſo ar 
“ made them every where victorious over their 


recalling him from his Baniſhmenr already paſs d by 
the People, at the Inſtance of (1) Critias the Son of 
Callaiſchrus, as appears by his Elegies, in which he 
puts Alcibiades in Mind of this Service, © 


From my Propoſal the Decree did come, © 
Which from your tedious Exile brought you home. 
That you're reftor'd, you to my Friendſhip owe z 


4 was the firſt durſt preſs it ſhould be ſo. 


(1) This Critias. was Uncle to 
Plato's Mether, the fame with 
Him that was One of the Thirt 
Tyrants. He is the Author of a 
Treatiſe concerning the Republick 
of Sparta, and of ſome Elegies. 
Athenexs has given usa pretty large 
Fragment of Ofie of his Elegies, 
which is ſufficient to malte us ſen- 


y | the Neighbour of Piety. 


' fied for ſuch ſort of Compoſitions. 
In that Elegy he calls Temperance 


Ke? Thy Eve ins ere we 


This is the Critias that Plato intro- 


fible that he was very well quali- 


2 in his Dialogues. 
| 'The 
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ALCTBIADE'S. 
people being ſummoned to an Aſſembly, Ala. 


biades came in amongſt | them, and firſt be wail'd ſand 
lamented his own dufferings, and gently and mo- 
deftly complained of their Uſage, imputing all to 


his hard Fortune, and ſome ill Genius that attended 
him. Then he diſcourſed at large of the great Aſ- 
ſurance of their Enemies, but withal exhorted them 
to take Courage. The People crown'd him with 
Crowns of Gold, and created him General both at 
Land and Sea with abſolute Power. They alſo 
made A Decree, that his Eſtate ſnould be reſtor'd to 
him, and that the Eumolpides and the Holy Heralds 
ſhould again abſolve him from the Curſes which they 
had ſolemnly pronounced againſt him, by Sentence 
of the People. Which when all the reſt obey'd, 
Theodorus the High - prieſt excus'd himſelf, For, ſaid 


he, (1) I never denounced any Execration againſt him, 


if be. have done nothing againſt the Commonwealth. 
But notwithſtanding the Affairs of Alcibiades ſuc- 
ceeded ſo profperouſly, and ſo much to his Glory, 
yer Many were ſtill much diſturb'd, and look d upon 
the time of his Arrival to be ominous. For on the ſame 
Day that he came into the Port, (2) the Feaſt of the 
Goddeſs: Minerva, which they call the Plynteria, 
was kept. It is the zyth Day of September, when 


(1) The Prieſt means that the Ex- of Agraula the Daughter of Ce- 
ecration was conditional, and could crops, as has been obſerved by Meur- 
not affect Thoſe that were innocent, ſaus. At this Feſtival they ſtripp'd 
nor could it be recall'd, or averted | the Statue of the Goddeſs, and 


from the Head ofthe Guilty, This 
Diſtinction was very preſuming in 


ſo nice a Conjuncture, whilſt the 


Paſhons of the People were ſo 
ſtrong in. Favour of Alcibiades. 

(2) This was a Feftival among the 
Athenians annually celebrated in 
Honour of Minerva, whom they 
worſhipped under the Name of 4- 
graula, which has led Heinſius and 
Others into an Error when they 
Gy it was folemnized in the Honour 


waſh'd it, from vyhenceit was cal- 
led Plynteria, (Taus]ng in Greek, 
fignifying a Fuller, or Scowerer ;) 

Day was confider'd as One of 


| the moſt unlucky. Their Temples 


likewiſe were at that time encom- 
paſſed about with a Cord, to denote 
that they were ſhut up, as was cu- 
ſtomary in all inauſpicious days, 
and they carried dried 'Figs in Pro- 
ceſſion, becauſe that was the firſt 


Fruit that was eaten after Acorns. 


the 
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r 
ments off her Image, and ke the Image 
Athenians eſteem'd this Day moſt inauſpicious, and 
never go about any thing of importance 
And therefore they imagined, that the Goddeſs did 
graciouſly and propitiouſly, 
which, every thing ſucceeding 
iſh, when the h 
were fitted out, and ready to- fail, an honourable 
Zeal detain'd him till the Celebration of rhe grand 
(3) Myſteries were fully paſt. ' For, fince the time 
that Decelea was fortified; the Enemies had made 
themſelves Maſters of all the Roads which lead from 
Athens to Eleuſis, and by reaſon thereof, the Pro- 
ceſſion being of neceſſity to go by Sea, could not be 
perform'd with Solemnity; but they 
omit the Sacrifices, and Dances, and other Holy 
Ceremonies, which were us'd to be 
Way called Huh, when the Statue of Bacchas' is car- 
ned in Proceſſion to Eleuffs. Alcibiades therefore 
zudg'd (4) it would be a glorious Action, whereby 
he ſhould do Honour to the Gods, and 

with Men, if he reſtor'd the ancient Splendor to 


not receive. Alcibiades 


but hid her Face from him, 


Not withſtandi 
according to his 


(i) This Word fignifies in the 
literal Senſe Opera facientes, which 
is as much 3s to fay They that ce- 
lebrate the Myſteries, for peu 
fignifies to do, to celebrate, and Ep 
by way of Excellence fignifies the 

eries. 

(ea) They ſtripp'd Minerva of 
her Wd and 8 in or- 
der to waſh or clean them, but 
that ſhe might not in the mean 
time be expoſed naked, they co- 
vered the Statue all over. 


| Ceres and Proſerpine. That Feſtival 


continued for Nine Days, 


the ſixth they carried in Proceſſion 
to Elewſis the Statue of Bacabus, 
whom they ſuppoſed tobe the Son | 


of Fupiter and Ceres. 


ſuch a ſingular Act of 


upon it: 


red Galleys 


were forced to 
performꝰd in the 


ain Efteem 


(4) He rather did it, to efface, by 


and on 


the Suſpicion he lay under of Im- 
piety, for. having maim'd the Sta- 


The People are generally led 


(3) He means the Myſteries of 


OT 


rues, and profancd the Myſterics. 
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theſe Rites, in conducting the Proceſſion again by 
Lad, and proceing it with his Leu) from the 
Enemy. For thereby te was fure, if Agit ſtood ftill 
and did not oppoſe him, it would very mach dimi- 
niſn and obſcure his Glory; or otherwiſe that he 
ſhould engage in a Holy War in the Cauſe of the 
Gods, and in defence of the moſt facred and folemn 
Ceremonies ; and this in the fight of his Country, 
where he ſhould have all his Fellow-Citizens Wit- 
neſſes of his Valour. As ſoon as he had refolv'd 
upon this deſign, and had communicated it to the Ex 
molpides, and other holy Officers, he placed Sentinels 
on the tops of the Mountains, and at the break of 
Day ſent forth his Scouts. And then taking with 
him the Prieſts, and conſecrated Perſons, and "Thoſe 
who had the charge of initiating Others in the 
holy Myſteries, and encompaſſing them with 
his Soldiers, he conducted them with great Order 
and profound Silence. This was an Auguſt and 
Venerable Proceſſion, wherein All, who did not en- 
vy him, ſaid, He performed at once the Office of an 
High-prieſ# and of a General. The Enemy durft 
not attempt any thing againſt them; and rhus he 
brought them back in Safety to the City. Upon 
which as he was exalted in his own Thought, fo 
the opinion which the People had of his Conduct, 
was rais'd to that degree, that they look'd upon their 
Armies as irreſiſtible and invincible while He com- 
manded them. He ſo won upon the lower and mea- 
ner ſort of People, that they paſſionately defired he 


S would take the Sovereignty upon him; Some of them 


made no difficulty to tell him ſo, and to adviſe him 
to put himſelf out of the reach of Envy, by aboliſh- 
ing the Laws and Ordinances of the People, and 
ſuppreſſing thoſe ill-affe&ted Perſons who would 


oyerturm the State, that ſo he might act and take 


upon him the Management of Affairs, without 
ſtanding in fear of being called to an account. roy 
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far his own Inclinations led him to uſurp Sovereign 
Power, is uncertain; but the moſt conſiderahle Per- 


ſons in the City were ſo much afraid of it, that 
they haſtened him on Shipboard all they could, 
granting him Liberty to chuſe his own. Officers, 
and allowing him all other things as he deſired. 
Thereupon he ſer fail with a Fleet of an hundred 
Ships, and arriving at Andros, he there fought with 
and defeated, as well the Inhabitants, as the Lace- 


 demonians, who aſſiſted them. But yet he took not 


the City, which gave the firſt Occaſion to his Ene - 
mies for all their Accuſations againſt him. Certainly 
if ever Man was ruined by his own Glory, it was 
Alcibiades: For his continual Succeſs had begor ſuch 
an Opinion of his Courage and Conduct, that if he 
failed in any- thing he undertook, it was imputed 
to his negle&.; and no one would believe it was 
through want of Power: For they thought nothin 


was too hard for him, if he went about᷑ it in go 


earneſt. 'They fancied alſo every day thar they 
ſhould hear News of the reducing of Chios, and of 
the reſt of Ionia, and grew impatient that things 
were not effected as fait and as ſuddenly as they ima- 
gined. They never conſidered how extreamly Mo- 
ney was wanting, and that being to make War with 
an Enemy, who had Supplies of all things from a 
2 King, he was often forced to forſake his 

amp in order to procure Money and Proviſions 
for the Subſiſtance of his Soldiers. This it was 


which gave occaſion for the laſt Accuſation which 


was made againſt him. For Lyſander being ſent from 
Lacedemon with a Commiſion to be Admiral of their 


Fleet, and being furniſhed by Cyrus with a great 
Sum of Money, gave every Mariner four Oboles 
a- day, whereas before they had but Three. Alcibi- 


ades could hardly allow his Men three Oboles, and 
therefore was conſtrained to go into Caria to fur- 


niſh himſelf with Money. He left the Care of the 
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A 6EBIADES., wm. 
dd in er a to. Autiochus, an expe- T 


5 made ready his, own Gulley and Agothers de 
Pry ently Hoop for - Epheſus, where the Enemy lay, 
and as he ſailed before the Heads of their Galleys, 


Enemy's Navy rode at Anchor ſo near His. It was 
alſo objected to him, that he had fortified a Caſtle 


(1)This is the Antiochus who had | looſe. A ſmall Piece of Service ve- 
got into his good Graces by.catch- | ry handſomely rewarded. _ 
ing for him the Quail he had let 8 | 


* 
* 
- , 
x 


: wo 


from the Incurſions of the Barbarians. 


r 
near Byzantium in Thrace, for a ſafeRetreat for him- 


ſelf, as One that either could not, or would notlive' 
in his own Country. The Athenians gave Credic 
to theſe Informations, and diſcovered the Reſent- 
ment and Diſpleaſure which they had conceived 
againſt him, by chuſing other Generals. 
As ſoon as Alribiades heard of this, he immediate- 
by nook the Army, being afraid of what might 
ollow : And getting many Strangers x roperher, he 
made War upon his own account againſt thoſe Thra- 
cians who pretended to be free, and acknowledged 
no King. "By this means he amürd to ift 
great 7 ſure out of the Spoils which he took, 
and at the ſame time ſecured the bordering Grecians 


(t) Thdeus, Menander and Adimantus, the new- 
made Generals, were at that time riding in. the Ri- 
ver gos, with all the Ships which the Athenians 
had left: From whence they uſed to go out to Sea 
every Morning, and offer Battel to Hſander, who 
lay at Anchor near Lampſacus; and when they had 
done ſo, returning back again, they lay all the reſt 
of the Day careleſly and withour Orde r, as Men who 


_ deſpiſed the Enemy. Alcibiades, who was not far 


off, did not think ſo lightly of their Danger, nor 
did neglect to let them know ir, but mounting his 
Horſe, he came to the Generals, and reprefented 
to them, that they had choſen a very inconvenient 
Station, as wanting a ſafe Harbour, and far diftant 
from any Town; ſo that they were conſtrained to 


() Plutarch _ over three | towards the End of which the 4- 
Years compleat, and takes no no- thenians ſailed to ge Pana, 
tice of what was performed by | where received the Blove that 
the Ten Generals that ſucceeded to | is ſpoken of in this Place. I thought 
Alcibiades. He paſſes over the it neceſſary to fill up this Void, 

25th Year of the Peloponneſean War; | the better Information of Such as 
and the 26th, in which the Atbeni - ſhall be diſpoſed to form an Hiſto- 
ans obtained the Victory at Argi- ricil Plan upon theſe Lives. 
nes and almoſt the whole zh) end 

* en 


) 


_ 
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A ACABLADES _ 
ſend for their neceſſary Proviſions as far as - Sefos; 


He allo reprov'd'them for their Careleſſneſs, in fuf« 


fering the Soldiers when they went aſhore, to diſ- 
perſe themſelves, and wander up and down at their 


Pleaſure, when the Enemy's Fleet, which was un- 


der the Command of one General, and ſtrictly obe- 
dient to Diſcipline, lay ſo very near them. Alci- 
liades admoniſhed them of theſe things, and adviſed 
them to remove the Fleet to Sefos. But the Ad- 
marals did not only diſregard what he ſaid, but 2) 
deus with great Inſolence commanded him to be 
gone, ſaying,” That now not He, but Others had the 
Command of the Forces. Whereupon Alcibiades ſuſ- 
pecting ſomerhing of Treachery in them, departed. 
But he told his Friends who accompanied him out 


of the Camp, that if the Generals had not uſed bim 
with ſuch inſupportable Contempt, be woald with- 


in a few Days have forced the Lacedzmonians, how- 
ever unwillinſt, either to have » fought the Athenians 
at Sea, or tò have deſerted their Ships. Some look- 
ed upon This as à piece of Oſtentation only, but 
Others ſaid, the thing was probable, for that he 
might have (i) embark d great Numbers of the Thra- 
cian Cavalry and Archers, to aſſault and diſorder 
them in their Camp. The Event did ſoon make 
it evident, how very rightly he judged of the Er- 
rors which the Atheniaus committed: For Ly/an- 
der fell upon them on a ſudden, when they leaſt ſuſ- 
pected it, with ſuch Fury, that Conon, with (2) eight 
Galleys only eſcaped him, all the reſt (which were 


(1) This is the Senſe of Plurarch, q vided by the Zellpnt 3 but he 


whoſe Meaning has been miſun- | could make a Deſcent upon them 
derftood by his Interpreters, who] by Sea, in which Senſe Plutarch is 
did not rightly underſtand the Sig- to be underſtood. 1 
vification of the Word 3/0 e- (2) There was a Ninth called 
7. He could not attack the La- | Paralus, which eſcaped, and car- 
cedamgnians by Land from Zgos | ried the News of their Defeat to 
rams, for They lay at Lam | Athens. Conon himſelf retired to 
ſacs,” which two Places were di- 1 Cyprus. 3 
Vol. II. about 
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about two hundred) he took and carried away, to- 
gether with three thouſand Priſoners, which he af- 


terwards puts to Death. And within a ſhort time 2 
after, he took Athens it ſelf, burnt all the Ships I 71; © 
F . he found there, and demoliſhed their long ject 
alls. =Y 1 5 1 

After this Alcibiades ſtanding in dread of the La- _ 
cedemanians, who were now Maſters both at Sea mu. 
and Land, retired into :Bithynia. He ſent thither of: 

reat Treaſure before him, took Much with him, W ye 
by left much more in the Caſtle where he had be- fair 
fore reſided. But he loſt great part of his Wealth ſpa 
in Bithynia, being robbed by ſome Thracians who 572. 
lived in thoſe Parts; and thereupon he determined for 


to go to the Court of Artaxerxes, (1) not doubting 
but that the King, if he would make tryal of his he 
Abilities, would find him not inferior to Themiſtocles, he 
heſides that he was recommended by a more ho- 


nourable Cauſc. For He went not, as Themiſtocles 5 
did, to offer his Service againſt his Fellow - Citi - MW tio 
zens, but againſt their Enemies, and to implore ver 
the King's Aid for the Defence of his Country. ge 
He concluded that Pharnebazus would moſt readily re] 
procure. him a ſafe Conduct, and therefore went in- 00 
to Phrygia to him, and continued to dwell there ti 
ſome time, paying him great Reſpe&, and being ed 
honourably treated by him. The Atbenians in the qu 
mean time were miſerably. afflicted at their loſs of of 
Empire, but when they were deprived of Liberty ne 
alſo, and Ly/ander had impoſed thirty Governors cu 
upon the City, and their Stare was nally ruined, 
then they began to reflect on thoſe things, which th 
they would never conſider whilſt they were in 4 te 
(1) Plutarch uit follows the O- | and the Advancement of his Son i tf 
pinion of Thucydides, who faith, | 4rtaxerxes to the Throne. It was tt 


that Themiſtocles arrived at the | to that Prince both Themi and 01 
Court of the great King immedi- | Alcibiades fled in 2 * 
ately upon the Death of Xerxes, | ties. | F 


proſperous 


__ © ABCTIBIANES. 

roſperous Condition: then they did acknowledge 
a Pewall their former Leben and Follies, 721 
judged the ſecond ill Ufage of Alcibiades to be of 
all Others the moſt ine cuſable: For he was re- 
jected without any Fault committed by himſelf; 
and only becauſe they were incenſed againſt his 
| Lieutenant for having ſhamefully loft a fews 4 

much more ſhamefully deprived the Commonwealth 
of a moſt valiant and moſt accompliſhed General. 
Yet in this fad State of Affairs they had ffill ſome 
faint Hopes left them, nor would they utterly de- 
ſpair of the Athenian Commonwealth, while Alci- 
biades was fafe. For they perſuaded themſelves be- 
fore when he was an Exile, he could not content 
himſelf to live idle and at eaſe, much lefs now (if 
he could find any favourable Opportunity ) would 
he endure the Infolence of the Lacedemonians, and 
the Outrages of the thirty Tyrants. Nor was it an 
abſurd thing in the People to entertain ſuch Imagina- 
tions, when the thirty Tyrants themſelves were fo 
very ſolicitous to be informed, and to get Intelli- 
gence of all his Actions and Deſigns. In fine, Critias 
repreſented to Lyſander, that the Lacedemonians 
could never ſecurely enjoy the Dominion of Greece, 
ill the Athenian Democracy was abſolutely deſtroy- 
ed. And tho* now the People of Athens ſeemed 
quietly and patiently to ſubmit to ſo ſmall a Number 
of Governors, yet Alcibiades, whillt he lived, would 
never ſuffer them to acquieſce in their preſent Cir- 
cumſtances. 

Vet Lyſander would not be prevailed upon by 
theſe Diſcourſes, till at laſt he received ſecret Let- 
ters from the Magiftrates of Lacedemon, exprefly 
requiring him to get Alcibiades diſpatched ; Whe- 
ther it was that they feared the Vivacity of his Wit, 
or the Greatneſs of his Courage n enterpriſing what 
was hazardous, or whether it was done to gratify 
King Agis. Upon A of tai Order, 2 
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ſeat away a Meſſenger to Pharnabazus, deſiring him 


ther great Quantities of C 


niture, and other Materials he had thrown into it. 


The: LIFE of 


to put it in execution. Pharnalazus committed 
the Affair to Magæss his Brother, and to his Uncle 
Suſamithres. Alcibiades reſided at that time in a 
ſmall Village in Phrygia, together with Timandra, 
a Miſtreſs of His. As he ſlept, he had this Dream: 
He thought himſelf attired in his Miſtreſs's Habit, 
and that She, holding him in her Arms, dreſſed his 
Head, and painted his Face, as if he had been a 
Woman. Others ſay, he dreamed that Magæus cut 
off his Head, and burnt his Body; and it is ſaid, 
that it was but a little while before his Death that 
he had theſe Viſions. They who were ſent to aſ⸗- 
ſaſſinate him, had not Courage enough to enter the 
Houſe, but ſurrounding it firſt, they ſet it on fire. 
Alcibiades as ſoon as he . getting toge- 

oaths and Furniture, threw | 
them upon the Fire, with a Deſign to choke it; and 
having wrapped his Robe about his left Arm, and 
holding his naked Sword in his Right, he caſt himſelf 
into the middle of the Fire, and eſcaped ſecurely thro 
it, (1) before ir had time to take thoroughly the Fur- 


The Barbarians, as ſoon as they ſaw him, retreated, 
and none of them durſt ſtay to expect him, or to 
engage with him, but ſtanding at a diſtance, they 
ſlew him with their Darts and Arrows. When he 
was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Timandra 
took up his dead Body, and covering and wrapping 


(1) This Paſſage in Plutarch has} Would a judicious Hiſtorian make 
been ill rendered both by the La-| a Circumſtance of Alcibiades's Gar- 
tin and other Interpreters. The] ments, which were not quite burnt 
Latin Interpreter tranſlates it thus; | when be preſſed through the Fire? 
Inviolatus ante evaſit quam defla- The Reaſon Plutarch gives bow 
grarent Veſtes, which is the Senſe| Alcibiades came to paſs through it 
put upon Him by Moſt of Thoſe} without any Hurt, was becauſe he 
who have tranſlated bim into the] had deadned it juſt before by throw- 
Modern Languages. Whereas This | ing the Materials mentioned in the 
is far from Plutarch's Meaning. Text into it. 


4-1 it 


oem ns 
it up (1) in her own Robes, the very beſt ſhe had, 

ſhe (2) buried it as decently and as honourably as 

her preſent Circumſtances would allow. Tis ſaid, 

that the famous Lais, ( who was called the Corinthian, 

tho' ſhe was a Native of Hiccaris, a ſmall Town in 
Sicily, from whence ſhe was brought a Captive) | 
was the Daughter of this Timandra. There are | 
Some who agree with this Relation of Alcibiades's \ 
Death in all things, except only that they impute 

not the Cauſe of it either to Pharnabaʒus, Lyſan- 

der, or the Lacedæmonians; but they ſay, that he 

kept a young Lady of a noble Houſe, whom he 

had debauched; and that her Brothers not being 

able to endure the Indignity, by Night ſet fire to 

the Houſe where he dwelt, and as he endeavoured 

to ſave himſelf from the Flames, flew him with 

their Darts, in the manner before related. | 


(1) This is Plutarch's Meaning, thing: But they were her Own 
however he. has been miſunder- | Robes, and That denotes that the 
ſtood by Some, who do not ſay | Dream. was accompliſhed. Alci - 
they were her own Robes, but | biades. dream'd His Miſtreſs had at- 
they were the beſt- and moſt mag · tired him in her Own Habit, and 
nificent She could get. This Cir- that he lay in her Boſom. 
cumſtance would not have been |: , (2) She buried him in the Burgh 
material, if it had not been made] called Meliſſa. Athenaus writes, 
ſo by what went before. It mani - that as he was travelling that way 
feſtly relates to Alcibiades's Dream; be ſiw Alcibiades's Monument, 
and the accompliſhment of it. If] upon which Adrian the Em 

ſhe had'wrap'd his Body up in any] cauſed the Statue of the deceaſed 
other Robes, tho never ſo coſtly, | carved in Parian Marble to be 
unleſs they had been her Own, the] erected, and ordained that a Bull 
Dream would -haye fignified no- ſhould be ſacrificed to it annually,  - 
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0 2 OY: ced many eminent Patricians; and amon 
dhe reſt, Aucus Marcius, who was Grand- 
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ſon to Numa by his Daughter Pemponia, 
and reruns there after Tullas Hoſtilius. 
* 


Of the fame Family were alſo Publius, and Ouin- 
tus Marcius; which two brought into the City 


the greateſt part of the beſt Water in Rome. As 


alſo Cenſorinus; who after he had been twice cho- 


ſen Cenſor by the People, perſuaded them himſelf 
to make a perpetual Decree, that no body ſhould 
bear that Office a ſecond time. Caius Marcius, of 
whom I now write, being left an Orphan, and 
brought up under the Widowhood of his Mo- 
ther, has ſhewn that the early Loſs. of a Father, 
tho” attended with other diſadvantages, yet. can 
Prove no hindrance to a Man's being virtuous, or 
eminent in the World: otherwiſe might bad Men 
exclaim againſt That, and a looſe Education, 8 = 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


Cauſe of their corrupt and debauched Lives. This 
ſame Perſon alſo was a remarkable evidence of 
the Truth of their Opinion, who tbink that a ge- 
nerous and good Nature without Diſcipline (like a 
fat Soil without 8 muſt produce plenty of 
Bad and Good intermix'd. For his undaunted Cow 


nage and firm Conſtancy ſpurred him on, and car- 


ried him through 9 Actions; but his un- 
governed Paſſion and inflexible Obſtinacy made him 
appear harſh and diſagreeable among Friends, and 
wholly unfit for the Eafe and Freedom of Conver- 
ſation. So that "Thoſe: who admired to fee his 
Soul unſhaken- either by Pleaſures, Toils, or the 
temptations of Money, allowing his Conſtancy the 
reſpective names of Temperance, Juſtice and For- 
titude; yet in civil Intercourſe and affairs of State, 
they could not but be diſguſted at his rough im- 
perious Temper, too D for a Republick. 
And indeed the advantages of a liberal Education 
are in nothing more apparent than This, that it 
ſoftens. and poliſhes a rugged Temper by rules of 
Prudence, and precepts of Morality, teaching Men 
to moderate their Deſires, to chuſe the ſober 
Mean, and avoid Extreams. 1 
In thoſe times, that ſort of Galantry, which ex · 
erted it ſelf in military Arts and martial Attain- 
ments, was moſt encouraged and e ſleemed at Rome; 
which is evident from hence, that the Latin Word 
for Virtue came then to ſigniſy Valour, and the 
general Term was applied to that particular Excel- 
lence, which is properly called Fortitude. Now 
Marcius having a more than ordinary Inclination 
for military Exerciſes, began to handle Arms from 
his very Childhood; but thought that external In- 
ſtruments, and artificial Arms would be of ſmall 
Service to Them who had not their natural Wea- 
pons ready, and at command; ſo he exerciſed and 
prepared his Body for all — of „ 
ee 4 ; e 
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be acquired a nimble Swiftneſs to purſue, and ſach 


a ſteady Firmneſs to grapple and wreſtle with the 
Enemy, that None could cafily get clear of him; 
ſo that All who tried their Abilities with him and 
were worſted in the Engagement, excuſed their own 
Weakneſs by pleading his invincible Strength, 
hardned againſt all Oppoſition, and Proof againſt 


Pain. E 20006! , Agnond3 | 
() The firſt Expedition he made was in his 


Youth, when Targuin (who had been King! of 


Rome, but afterwards baniſhed) after many Skir- 
miſhes and Defeats, made his laſt Puſh, and ven- 
tured all at a ſingle Throw. A great number of the 
Latins, and other People of Hal), had joined For- 
ces with him, and were marching towards the City, 
tho* not ſo much out of deſire to ſerve and reſtore 
Targquin, as Fear and Envy of the Roman Greatneſs, 
which they intended to pull down from its late 
advancement. The Armies engaged in (2) adecifive 
Battel, which had (3) various Turns; Marcius fight- 
ing bravely in the Dictator's Preſence, ſaw a No- 
man Soldier fall nigh him; inſtead of deſerting him 
in that Extremity, he ſtept in immediately to his 
Reſcue, beat off, and flew the Aggreſſor. The 
General having got the Victory, crowned him firſt 
for that Action with a Garland of Oak; for This 
was the Reward given to a Soldier who had faved 
the Life of any Roman Citizen; (4) whether the 
Law intended ſome ſpecial Honour to the Oak, in 
in 3851 811 82 Memory 
t) It was in the firſt Year of IAR, x, aſyicroger re aus 
the Pk Olympiad, the 258th 785; ar 7 cron; Ti For- 


enn erg nee nnen 228.22 


Year of Rome, and 493 Years be- 
fore the Birth of our Saviour: 

lz) That Battel was fought near 
the Lake Regillus. Liv. bb. 2. 
Dion. Halicarnaſ. Lib. vi, 

(3) The Deſcription Dionyſius 
gives of this Engagement is admi- 
rable, 257i 's, faith he, 5 9450 


tune in this Action was very fickle, 
and often ſhifted Hands. \ © 
(4) Platarch is at the Pains to 
ſearch after the Reaſon why T 
who had ſav'd the Life of a Citi- 
zen were rewarded with an Oaken 
Crown, and has found out Four; 
the Third appears to me the moſt 
Rs *.. probable, 
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Caius Marc cius Coriolanus. 319 
Memory of the Artadiant, whom the Oracle had 
celebrated by the name of Acorn-eaters; or becauſe 
they could eaſily meet with Plenty of it, where-ever 
they fought; or as the Oaken Wreath was ſacred 
to Jupiter, the great Guardian of their City, they 
might therefore think it the moſt proper Orna- 
ment for Him who preſerved a Citizen. Beſides, 
the Oak is a Tree that bears the moſt and faireſt 
Fruit of any that grows wild, and is ſtronger than 
Any that are dreſſed and improved by Art; its A- 
corns alſo were the principal Diet of the firſt A- 
ges; and the Honey which was commonly found 
there, afforded them a very pleaſant Liquor; it 
ſupplied them too even with Fowl and other Crea- 
tures for Dainties, producing Miſſelto, for Bird- 
lime, that artful Inſtrument to inſnare them. Bur 
to return. (1) It is reported that Caftor and Pol- 
lux appear'd in the Battel before mentioned, and 
immediately after it were ſeen at Rome in the 
Forum, juſt by the Fountain where their Temple 
now ſtands, upon Horſes all foaming with Sweat, 
as if they bad rid Poſt thither to bring News of 
the Victory; on which account the 15th of July 
( being the Day of this Conqueſt) was dedicated 
CC Ts. ES 88 
probable, and is That which Pliny | near the Senators; and his Father; 
ſeems to like the beſt. It may be | and Grandfather, by the Father's 
added, that as the Oak is of all | fide, were intitled to the ſame Pri- 
Trees the longeſt Liver, ſo an | vileges and Immunities. A wiſe 
Oaken Crown beſtowed on the | Inſtitution calculated for the Bene- 
Occaſion -above mentioned is de- fit of the State. 1 
ſigned to denote that the Glory of | (1) Dionpſius of Halicarnaſſus 
having fav'd a Citizen is more du- | vents this Fable in as ſerious a man- 
Table than That which is derived | ner, and is as firmly perſuaded of 
from any other Action whatever. | the Truth of it, as if he had been 
This Crown was the Foundation of | an Eye-witneſs to it. Livy, tho? 
many Privileges. He who had once | otherwiſe no incredulous Writer, 
obtained it had a right to wear it | ſpeaks not a Word of it; he only 
always. When he * at the | faith that during the Fight Foſthu- 
publick Spectacles the Senate roſe | mins the Dictator vow'd a Temple 
ft in Honour to him, He was placed to 14 and Pollux. 
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reſpect, and ſpeak higheſt in his Commendation. 
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young Men meet with Applauſe, and an early Re- 


putation, (1) if they have Souls but ſlightly touch- 


ed with Ambition, all their thirſt for Glory is ſoon 
extinguiſhed, and their Deſires ſatiated; whereas Ho- 
nours conferred on a more firm and ſolid Mind, il- 


luſtrate and enlarge it; they neither dull the 2352 


tite, nor ſtrain the Capacity, but like a brisk 


** it on in purſuit of farther Glory. Such a 


lan looks upon Fame, not as a Reward of his pre- 
ſent Virtue, but as an Earneſt he has given of his 
future Performances; and is aſhamed to underlive 
the Credit he has won, and not outſhine his paſt il- 
luſtrious Actions. Marcius had a Soul of this Frame. 
He was always endeavouring to excel Himſelf, and 
continually engaged in ſome new Exploit. What- 
ever extraordinary Action he had performed, he 
thought himſclf obliged to out-do it the next Op- 
porrunity. He added one great Action to Another, 
and heaped Trophies upon Trophies, till he he- 
came the Subject of a glorious Conteſt among the 
Generals, the latter of them ſtill ſtriving with hi 
Predeceſſor, which ſhould pay him the 8 


For the Romans having many Wars in thoſe times, 
and frequent Engagements, Marcius was preſent at 
them All, and never returned without Laurels or 
Rewards; and whereas Others made Glory the 


(1) The different Effects pro- 
duced by early and forward Ho- 
nours in groveling Minds, which 
are in a manner dead to Ambition, 
and in Such as are of an elevated 
Strain, panting after true Glory, are 
perfectly well diſtinguiſhed in this 
Place; of which we have Examples 
in all Ages. They deaden the Spi 
rit of ition in the One, and 


inflame it in the Others. But this 


Diſtinction will not hold when ap- 


plied to Poſts of Profit, and lucrative 
Employ ments. The moſt early 
and ſpeedy of Theſe render the 
Appetite of the Firſt morecraviog 


and impatient : They are for bav- 


ing them heap'd upon them with- 


out endeavouring to deſerve them; 


werereas the Others being ſatiſ- 


fied to have deſerved them look 


afterwards with an Eye of Indif- 
ference upon them. 
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end of their Valour, the end of his · Glory was 
the (1) Gladneſs of his Mother, whom he lov- 
ed moſt tenderly. The delight ſhe took to hear 
him praiſed, and to ſee him crown'd, and her 
weeping for Joy in his Embraces, made him in his 
own Thoughts, the moſt honourable. and happy 
Perſon in' the World : A Sentiment not unlike 
That of Epaminondas, who is ſaid to profeſs, that 
he reckoned it the greateſt Felicity of his whole 
Life, that his Father and Mother ſtill ſurvived to 
behold his Conduct and Victory at Leuctra. He 
had the Satisfaction indeed to ſee both his Parents 
partake with Him, and enjoy the Pleaſure of his 
good Fortune; but Marcius holding himſelf obliged 
to pay his Mother Yolumnia all that Duty and Gra- 
titude which would have belonged to his Father, 
could never ſatisfy his Mind, or think he did enough 
in all the Comforts and Careſſes ſhe received from 
him, but took a Wife alſo at her Motion and En- 
treaty; and after ſne had born him Children, lived 
ſtill wich his Mother. The repute of his Inte- 
grity and Courage had by this time gained him a 
conſiderable Intereſt and Authority at Rome, when 
the Senate favouring the richer ſort of Citizens 
were at difference with the common People, who 
made grieyous Complaints againſt the intolerable 
Severity of their Creditors. For Thoſe that had 
any conſiderable Stock, were ſoon ſtrip'd of their 
Goods by way of Pawns and Auctions; and Thoſe 
that were already reduced, they carried to Priſon, and 
kept their Bodies under Confinement, tho' they 
ſhowed upon them the Scars and Wounds which they 
had received in the Service of their Country, in ſe- 

1) The eſt Men of Anti- | Reſpects for their ities, 
nds algo their other {nem dead to 2 buſt 
Excellencies, been celebrated for | and natural. Some we have in- 
their Duty and Affection to their | deed, who are of Marciuss Opi- 


Parents. At preſent it looks as if | nion, but they are not to be met 


Men, highly commendable in other | yyith every Day, 
veral 


E o 
veral Expeditions; N in the Laſt againſt 
the Sabines; which they undertook upon a Pro- 
miſe made by the rich Creditors, that they would 
uſe them more mildly for the future, Marcus Vale- 
rius the Conſul having engaged allo for the Per- 
formance of ir. But when they had fought there 
with Alacrity and Courage, and returned home Vi- 
ors, no abatement of their Debts was made; 
the Senate too pretended to remember nothing of 
that Agreement, and beheld them withour any. 
concern dragged away like Slaves, and their Goods 
ſeiz'd upon as formerly. This cauſed frequent Tu- 
mults, and open Mutinies in the City; and the 
Enemy perceiving theſe Diſtractions among the 
People, began to invade and lay waſte the Country. 
Upon This the Conſuls gave notice that All that 
were of Age ſhould appear in Arms; but no body 
obeyed the Summons. This ſet the Magiſtrates 
themſelves at difference. Some thought it moſt ad- 
viſeable to comply a little with the Poor, and re- 
mit ſomething of the ſtrict Rigour of the Law. 
Others declared againſt that Propoſal, and particu- 
larly Marcius. He thought the Buſineſs of the Mo- 


ney was not the main thing to be regarded; but 


Jooked upon theſe diſorderly. Proceedings as an In- 
ſtance of the People's growing Inſolence, and an 
Attempt to ſubvert the eſtabliſh'd Laws; it would 
therefore become the Wiſdom of the Government to top 
them in their firſt Career, and ſtifle thoſe unruly Heats 
that were now flaming out into a Combuſtion. 
There had been frequent Conventions of the Se- 
nate in a few Days time about this Affair, but no 
ſatisfactory Concluſion could be agreed on. The 
Commonality perceiving no Redreſs, on a ſudden 
roſe all in a Body, and after ſome time ſpent in 
encouraging one another, lefr the City, and march- 
ing up that Aſcent which is now called the Holy 


Mount, they fate down by the River Anien. They 


com- 
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committed no Act of Hoſtility, in their March, 


only they made heavy Outcrics as they paſſed along, 


complaining, that the rich Men bad expelled, and 


thruſt them out of the City; that Italy would every 
where afford them the Benefit of Air and Water for the 
ſmall remainder of their Lives, and a Place of Burial 
when they died, which was all they had to eupect, if 
they ſtaid in Rome, beſides being killed and wounded 
in time of War for the defence of their Oppreſſors. The 
Senate-dreading the Conſequence of this Rupture, 
ſent ſome of the graveſt of their Order, ſuch as 
were moſt moderate, and beſt beloved among the 
People, to treat with them. | at, 
Meuenius Agrippa, their chief Spokeſman, after 
much Courtſtiip to the Rabble, and no leſs Free- 
dom us'd on behalf of the Senate, came at length 
to conclude his Diſcourſe with this celebrated Fa- 
ble. It once happened, ſays he, that all the other Mem- 
bers of Man's Body fell to mutiny againſt the Stomach, 
evbich they accuſed as the only idle uncontributing Part 
in the Whole, while the reſt were put to mighty Hard- 
ſhips, and the expence of much Labour to ſupply That, 
and miniſter to its appetites. But the provident and 
painful Stomach, hearing ſuch a ſenſeleſ5 charge brought 
againſt her, could not chuſe but laugh at the Ignorance 
and Ill. breeding of thoſe diſſatisfied Members, who ei- 
ther wanted the Wit to underſtand, or elſe the Civility 


to acknowledge, that ſhe receives the nouriſhment into 


her Office out of meer Charity to the publick, which 
ſhe returns ever with Advantage; that being prepared 
by the Art of her Chimiſiry, it may paſs and circulate 
to All, and ſo furniſh them with ſpirits for Life and 
Action. -Now this is exactly the caſe betwixt you and 
the Senate, O ye Roman Citizens, and the very Image of 
its Care and kind Dealing as to your Regard; for there 
they mingle Counſels, and digeſt Matters, which become 


the Strength and Maintenance of the whole State, and 


that ſecretly diſperſe and bring home all manner of Support 
and Convenience to every one of you. "To 
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Senate; and the two firſt they choſe were (1) Ju- 
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People; ſo they only red the Choice of five 
Men to protect ſuch as ſhould need aſſiſtance, and 


relieve the Injured; which Officers are now calle 
Tribunes of the People. This was granted by the 


nius Brutus and Sicinius Vellutus, the Ring- leaders 
of that Sedition. The City being thus re- united, 
the Commons preſently took up Arms, and readily 
liſted themſelves under their Commanders for the 
War. As for Marcius, tho' he was not a little diſ- 
pleaſed at theſe Incroachments of the Populace, 
and the declining Power of the Senate, and ob- 
ſerved many other Patricians were of the fame 


Mind; yet he entreated them not to yield to the 


People in this Zeal for the Service of their Coun- 


try, but to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to them, ' not 
ſo much in Power and Riches, as in their virtuous 


and heroick Minds. Wed 
The Romans were now at War with a Nation 


called the Volſcians, whoſe principal Seat, or City 
of the greateſt Note and Eminence, was that of Co- 
rioli; when therefore Cominius the Conſul had in- 


veſted this important Place, the reſt of the Yol{ci- 
ans, fearing it ſhould be taken, muſter'd up whate- 
yer Force they could make from all Parts, in or- 


der to relieve it, deſigning to give the Romans Bat- 
tel before the City, and ſo attack them on both 


Sides. Cominius, to avoide this Inconvenience, di- 
vided his Army, marching himſelf with one Body 
to encounter thoſe Yol/cians that made towards him 


(1) This was a very turbulent | be entirely of the fame Name with 
and ſeditious Perſon. He was a that renowned Delivercr of his 
Man of Wit, and had a Flow of | Country muſt add that of Brutus 
Words. His true Name was | to his other Names, and be called 
Lucius Funius ; and becauſe He Lucius Funius Brutus too, which 
who had expelled the Tarquins made him the Jeſt and Ridicule 
was called L. Funius Brutus, this | of Many. a 
Mutineer, forſooth, that he might [= 
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from: without, and leaving 777us Larcius (the bra- 


veſt Roman of his time) to command the Other, 
and ſtill carry on the Siege, Thoſe within Coriols 


N now the Smallneſs of that Number, made 
a brisk Sally upon them, wherein they prevailed at 
fir ſt, | and. purſued the Romans into their Tren- 
ches. Here Marcius with a ſmall Party flying out 
to their Aſſiſtance, cut in pieces the Firſt that were 


# 


in his way, ftood the Shock of the Reſt, and 


ſtop'd them in their full Careerz then with agreat 
Shour recalled the Romans. For he had ( what Cato 

uired in a Soldier) not only an irreſiſtable Stroke 
and dreadful Arm; but the very Sound of his Voice, 
and Terror of his Aſpect, ſtruck Horror and Con- 
fuſion into the Enemy. Divers of his own Party 


then rallying and making up to him, the Enemies 
ſoon retreated for fear of a ſmarter Onſet from Thoſe 


they had but now routed : But Marcius, not con- 
tent to ſee them draw off and retire, prefs'd hard 
upon the Rear, and drove them, as they fled away 
in haſte, to the very Gates of their City; where 
reeiving the Romans to fall back from the Pur- 
uit, beaten off by a multitude of Darts poured down 
gon them from the Walls, and that none of his 
ollowers had the hardineſs to think of falling in 
pell-mell among the Runagates, or forcing an En- 
trance into the City, which had a ſtrong Garriſon 
armed at all Poins, and ready to give them a warm 
reception; he was however inſtant with, and did 
mightily encourage them by his Words and Actions, 
crying out, That Fortune had now ſet open Corioli, 
not ſo much to ſhelter the Vanquiſhed, as to re- 
ceive the Conquerors; which he had no ſooner 
ſpoken, but ſeconded by a Few that were willin 
to venture with him, he bore along the Crowd, 
made good his Paſſage, and thruſt himſelf into the 
Gate through the midſt of them, no body daring 


to reſiſt or ſuſtain the violence of his firſt Impreſ- 


ſions; 


FT 
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fions; but after he had looked well about him, and 
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could diſcern but a very ſmall number of Aſſiſtants 


| who had flip'd in to engage in that hazardous 


Service, and ſaw that Friends and Enemies were 
now mingled together, there collecting all his 
Forces, he perform'd the moſt extraordinary and 
incredible Actions, as well for the Mightineſs of his 
Force, as the Nimbleneſs of his Motion, and the 
Audacity of his Mind, breaking through all Oppo» 


fition, conſtraining Some to ſhift for themſelves in 


the fartheſt Corners of the City, and Others to throw 
down their Weapons, as de pairing they ſhould be 
able to oppoſe him. By all which he gave Titus. 
Larcius a fair occaſion to bring in the reſt of the 
Romans with Eaſe and Safety. _ 
Corioli being thus ſurpriz'd and taken, the grea- 
ter part of the Soldiers fell preſently to ſpoi] and 
pillage, and ſeemed to have no other Cares about 
them but how. to plunder, and carry off their Boo- 
ty; at which Marcus was highly offended, and re- 
proached them for it as  diſbenourable and unworthy - 
thing, that whilſt the Conſul and their Fellow-Citizens : 
were now perhaps encountering the other V olſcians, and 
were hazarding their Lives in Battel, They ſhould baſe- 
ty miſ-ſpend their time in running up and down-for Pelf 
and Treaſure, and under a pretence of enriching them- 
ſelves, decline the preſemt Jeopardy ; yet for all he 
could alledge, there were not many that would leave 
plundering for a Share in Glory: (1) Putting him- 
{elf then at the Head of thoſe generous Spirits, 
that were ſtill ready to deſerve well, he took that 
Road where the Conſul's Army had march'd before 
him, often exciting his Companions, and beſeech- 


(.) Livy cb no mention of | at; but Dionyſcus of Halicarnaſſ | bes 
this ſecond Action of Coriolanus, gives us a po particular Ac- 
which being till more glorious | count of it. 
than the firſt, it is to be wonde1'd "0 


ing 


up their 
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ing them as they went along, That they would not 


falter and give out; praying often to the Gods too, 


that he might be ſo happy as to arrive before the 
Fight was over, and come ſeaſonably up to aſſiſt 
Cominius, and partake in the peril of that Action. 
It was cuſtomary with the Romans of that Age, 
when may ſtood in Battel-Array, and were taking 
Bucklers, and girding their Gowns about 
them, to make at the ſame time an unwritten Will 
or meer verbal Teſtament, and to name who ſhould 
be their Heirs in the hearing of three or four Wit- 
neſſes: In this Poſture did Marcius find them at 
— arrival, the Enemy being advanced within 
iem | 4 77 
They were not a little diſordered by his firſt ap- 
pearance, ſeeing him all over bloody and ſweati 
as he was, and attended with a ſmall Train; bu 
when he haſtily made up to the Conſul with an 
Air of Gladneſs in his Looks, giving him his Hand, 
and recounting to him how the City had been 
taken; when they ſaw Cominius alſo embrace and 
ſalute Marcius upon that Diſcourſe, then every one 
took heart afreſh, and both Such as were near e- 
nough ro hear the Relation of his Succeſs, and Thoſe 
that, being at a greater diſtance, could only gueſs 
what had happened by the manner of their. greet- 
ing, beſought the Conſul with a loud Voice, that 


he would lead them on to engage the Enemy; but 


Marcius firſt defired to know how the Yol/cians had 
diſpoſed the Order of their Battalia, where they 


had placed the Men of Mettle, and the moſt reſo- 


lure Part of the whole Army: Cominius told him 
he thought that the Troops of the Antiates in the 
main Body were Men of the beſt Courage, and in- 
ferior to none in Conduct and Bravery: Let me 


then demand and obtain of you, ſays Marcius, that + 


I may be directly confronted to theſe daring People. 
The Conſul favoured him in that Requſt, admi- 
ring much the forwardneſs and ardour of his Mind, 

o L. II. + When 
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When the Conflift was begun, Martius ſally'd out 


before the reſt, and charged with fo much Fury, 


that the Van-Guard of the Volſtians were not able 


to ſtand their Ground: For whereſoever he fell in, 
he preſently broke their Ranks, and made à Lane 
through them; but the Parties wu again, and 
encloſing him on each fade, the Conſul; who ob- 
ſerved the danger he was in, difpatched ſome of 
the choiceſt Men he had for his 2 Refeue. The 
Diſpute then growing warm and ſharp about. Martins, 
and Many falling dead in a little ſpace, the Roman 
bore fo hard upon the Enemies, and preſſed them 
with ſuch Violence, that they were forc'd at length 
to abandon their Stations, and to quit the Field; 
and going now to proſecute the Videory they be- 
ſought Marcius, tir d out with his Toils, and faint 
and heavy through the loſs of Blood, that he would 
retire himſelf to the Camp; bur he replying, that 
Fearineſs was a thing which did not beit Conquerors, 
joyn'd with them in the Purſuit. The whole Army 
Labe Volſcians was defeated, a great multitude be- 
ing flain, and as many taken. 'The nexr Morning 
Marcius being ſent for, and the other chief Officers 
ſummoned to attend in the General's Tent, the 
Conſul mounted the Tribunal, and having in the 
firſt place rendered to the Gods the Thanks and 
Acknowledgements due for that important Victory, 
he then addreſſed himſelf to Marcius, whom he 
highly extolled for his many ſignal Exploits, part 
of which he had been an Eye-witneſs of himſelf, 
and had received the Reft upon the Teſtimony of 
Lartius. He then defired him to chuſe a Tenth 
part of all the Treaſure, and Horſes, and Captives, 
that had fallen into their hands, before any divi- 
fion ſhould be made ro Others; befide which, he 
made him the Preſent of a goodly Horſe with Trap- 
pings and Military Ornaments, as a Mark and Cog- 
nizance ot his ſignal Fortitude z which being highly 
applauded by the whole Army, Marcius ſtep'd 


forth 
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forth and declared his thankful acceptance of that 
ſingle Horſe, and how extreamly ſatisfled he was 
with the Praiſe and Elogy which his General had 
vouchſafed to beſtow upon him; bur as for other 
things, which he looked upon rather as mercenary 
Pay than any ſignifications of Honour, he did wave 
them all, and ſhould be content that bl proportion 
of ſuch Rewards might not exceed That of the 
meaneſt Soldier. 7 have only, ſays he, one fingular 
Grace to beg, aud this, Sir, I hope you will not deny 
me. There was among the Volſcians à certain Friend 
of mine, bound with Me in the ſacred Rights bf Hoſ- 
pitality, a Perſon of great Probity and 7 


Freedom wherein be lived, reducd to Poverty and 
Servitude; the Man has fallen under nany Misfor- 
tunes, but he would think it a ſualſicieut Deliverance, 
if my Interceſſion ſhall redeem him from this One at 
leaft, that be may not be ſold as & common Slave. 
Theſe Words of Marcius were followed with till 
louder Acclamations, and he had many more Ad- 
mirers of this generous Reſolution by which he con- 
quered Avarice, than of the Valour he had ſhewn 
in ſubduing his Enemies. For thoſe very Perſons 
that were rouch'd with Spite and Envy at ſecing 
ſo many Honours heaped upon him, could not bur 
acknowledge that he was worthy of ſtill Greater, 
for thus nobly declining them; and were more in 
love with that Virtue of his, which made him de- 
ſpiſe fuch Advantages, than That whereby he had 
Selerved them. For tis much more commehdible to 


make a right uſe of Riches, than Arms, and more 
honourable and heroick {till to deſpife them, than 
to know how to make a right uſe of them. When 


the Acclamations began to ceaſe, and Silence was 
obtained, Cominius turning to the People: There is 
no way, ſays he, Fellow-Soldiers, of forcisg theſe Gifts 
of ours on a Perſon above ſuch Gratitudes and ſo un- 
willing to accept them. LS therefore give him, what 
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irtue, who 
now is become a Priſoner, and from the Wealth and 
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s/o proper and ſuitable to the Service he bas done, that 


he cannot rejett it; let us paſs a Vote that be ſhall bere- 
after be called Coriolanus, unleſs you think bis Per- 


formance at Corioli bas it ſelf prevented us in decree- 
ing him that Title. Hence therefore came his third 
Name of Coriolanus. By which it appears, that 


Caius was his proper Name; that the ſecond or 
Sur- name of Marcius was a Name common to his 


Houſe and Family; and that the third Roman Ap- 
pellative was a peculiar note of diſtinction, drawn 
afterwards and impos'd either from ſome particu- 


lar Fact, or Fortune, or Signature, or Virtue of 
Him that bore it; for thus alſo among the Greeks 
additional Tirles were given to Some for their Ex- 
ploits, as Soter, that is, the Preſerver, and Callani- 
cus, the famous Conqueror. Others for ſomething 
remarkable in their Shape, as Phy/con, the Gorge- 


Belly, or Crypus, Eagle-nos'd: Or for their good 
Qualities, as Euergetes, the Benefaftor ; and Phila- 


delphus, the lover of his Brethren; or their good For- 
tune, as Eudæmon, the Proſperous; an Epithet given 
to the ſecond Prince of the Batti. Several Princes 


| alſo have had Names appropriated to them in re- 


proach and mockery, as Antigonus That of Doſon, 
or One that was liberal only in the future, ſince he 
always promiſed, but never came to Performance; 
and Ptolomy, who was ſtyled Lamyrus, for the fond 


Opinion be had of his own Wit and Pleaſantneſs; 
which latter kind of Denomination, by way of 


. the Romans did very much delight in; for 
one of the Metelli was ſurnamed by them Diadema- 
tus, becauſe he had for a long time together walk- 
ed about with his Head bound up, by reaſon of an 
Ulcer in his Forehead. | 

Another of the ſame Family they called Celer, 
i. e. the ſwift or nimble, for that Expedition and 
Diſparch he. made to procure them a Funeral En- 
tertainment of ſo many pair of Gladiators, within a 
few days after his Father's Dcathz the haſte and 
| 2 | magnt- 
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magnificence of which Proviſion, was thought very 


ſtrange and extraordinary for ſo ſhort a time. There 
are Some that even at this Day derive their Names 
from certain caſual Incidents at their Nativity 


One for Inſtance, who happens to be born when 


his Father is abroad in a foreign Country, they term 
Proculus; but if after his Deceaſe, they ſtyle him Poſt- 
bumus; and when two Twins come into the World, 


whereof one dies at the Birth, the Survivor of them 


is called Yopiſcus ; nay, they uſe to denominate not 
only their Sylla's and Nigers, that is, Men of a 
pimpled or ſwarthy Viſage, but their Ceci and 
Claudii, the blind and the lame, from ſuch corpo- 
ral Blemiſhes and Defects; thus wiſely accuſtoming 
their People not to reckon either the loſs of Sighr, 
or any other bodily Misfortune, as a matter of ig- 
nominy and diſgrace to them, bur that they ſhould 
anſwer to ſuch Names without ſhame or confuſion, 
no otherwiſe than the moſt familiar and Civil Com- 


pellations: But to treat of theſe thing is not ſo pro- 


per to the Argument I have now in hand. 

The War againſt the Volſcians was no ſooner at 
an end, but the popular Tribunes and factious Ora- 
tors fell again to revive domeſtick Troubles, and 
raiſe another Sedition, without any cew cauſe of 
Complaint or juſt Grievance to proceed upon; but 
thoſe very miſchiefs that did unavoidably enſue from 
their former differences and conteſts, were then 
made uſe of as a ground and pretence to quarrel with 
the Nobility: (1) The greateſt part of their Ara- 
ble Land had been left unſown and without Tile 


(1) Dionyſeus of Halicarnaſſus ot · | tilled; and when at laſt the Trou- 
ſerves, that the People withdrew | bles were compoſed it was fo hte 
to the Sacred Mountain ſoon after | in the Year, ( for it was not effected 
the Autumnal Equinox, juſt be- till the Winter Solſtice ) it vas im- 
fore Seed - time; and as for the] poſſible to make the tĩme that 
Labourers and Farmers, Theſe eſ- been loſt; for they had made 
pouſed the Party of the Rich, and no Proviſion for Seed - Corn; their 
Thoſe That of the Poor, inſo · Draught-Horſes were dead, and 
much that the Fields were left un- their Slaves run away. 
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nge, (i) and the time of War allowing them no 


means or leiſure to fetch in Proviſion from other 
Countries, there was an extream ſcarcity in Reme + 
The Movers of the People then obſerving that there 
was neither Corn brought into the Marker, or if 
0 


ted Money to buy it, began to calumpiate the 


Wealthy, and whiſper it abopr, as if They, out of 
an old Grudge, and to revenge themſelves, had pur- 
poſely contrived it thus, to bring a Famine upon 
them. While theſe things were in agitation, there 
came an Embaſlie from the Velitrani, who delive- 
red up their City to the Romans, deſiring that they 
would ſend ſome new Inhabitants to people it, in- 
aſmuch as a late Peſtilential Diſeaſe had ſwepr away 
ſo many of the Natives, and made ſuch havock and 
deſtruction among them, that there was hardly a 
tenth part retaining of their whole Community, 
Now this ſad neceſſity of the Velitraui was confi- 


dered by the more prudent ſort as a ſeaſonable re- 


lief unto themſelves, and feemed to happen very op- 
portunely for the preſent ſtate of their Affairs; 
For not only the Dearth of Victuals had made it 
needſul to eaſe and unburden the City of its ſuper- 
fluous Members, but they were in hope alſo at the 
ſame time, by this means, to ſcatter and diffolye the 
Faction which now threatened them, through a 
urgation and diſcharge of the mare reſtleſs wa | in- 
Hamed Party, that like a redundancy of morbid Hu- 
mours, put them all into ſo dangerous a Ferment. 
Such as Theſe therefore the Conſuls ſingled out ta 
ſupply the deſolation at Velitræ, and gave notice to 


(1) They ſent to buy ſome 2 | Thoſe, who undertook the Ser- 
mong the Volſcians, at Cum. and | vice in Sicily met with very ſtor- 


in Sicily. The Volſcians uſed their] my Weather at Sea, and could 


Factors very roughly; Ariſode- not for a long time arriye with 
is laid his Hands on the Corn | their Convoj s. 
they bad bought at Ce; and | g 


| Others 
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Others that they ſhould be ready ta march againſt 
the Folſciaus, which. was palitickly deſigned to 
prevent inteſtine Rroils, hy employing them abroad. 
And there was ſame reaſon to preſume, that when 
ay well the Rich as the Poor, Thoſe af the Pleleian 
ſide, and the Patrician Intereſt, ſhould be mingled 
again in the fame Army, and the fame Camp, and 
engage in one common Service and Jeopardy for- 
the Publick, it would mutually diſpoſe them to re- 
coneiliation and friendſhip, and to live upon gent- 
ler terms, and after a more ſweet and benign faſhion 
with each other. 3 b 2 ED 
But S7icainius and Hrutus, the Two factious Dæna- 
gagues, oppoſed bath theſe Deſigns; exclaiming pub- 
lickly, that the Conſuls were going to diſguiſe rhe 
maſt cruel and barbarous Action in the World, un- 
der that ſo mild and plauſible name of a Colony, 
for no other end, hut that they might precipitate 
ſa many poor Citizens, as it were, into the very 
gulf af Perdition, by removing them to ſettle in an 
infeqious Air, and a Place that was covered with 
noiſome Carkaſſes, and ſending them to ſojourn 
(1) under a ſtrange and revengeful Deity; and then, 
as if it would not fatisfy their hatred, to deſtroy 
Some by Hunger, and expoſe Others to the mercy 
of a Plague, they moſt proceed to involye them 
alſo in a needleſs War of their own chuſing; that 
all other Calamities — fall upon the City at 
once, becauſe it did refuſe to bear That of being 
any longer in ſlavery to the Rich. N 
By which kind af Diſcourſes, the People were 
ſo filled with Averſion and Inſolence, that none 


(1) The Pagans looked on the Thebes with Heaps of Dead; and 
Plague as a deſtructive Deity. In | calls him Mars, becauſe of the Ha- 
the firſt Intermede of Sophocless | veck he makes. Here the Tribunes 
Edius the Chorus prays Minerva | call it à ſtrange Deity, becauſe the - 
to chaſe away that deſtructiue God, 3 is directly oppoſite or re- 
who without Sword or Buckler fills I pugnant to Nature, e 


Y 4 of 


of them would appear upon the Conſular Summons. 


to be liſted for the War, and they did as little reliſh 


the Propoſal for a new Plantation: This put the 
Senate into ſuch perplexity, that it was utterly at a 
loſs what to ſay or do. But Marcius, who began 
now to ſwell and bear himſelf higher than ordinary, 
and to take more Spirit and Confidence from his 
noble Actions, being admired too by the beſt and 
greateſt Men of Rome, did openly oppoſe the Ha- 
rangues and Practices of theſe popular Incendiaries; 
ſo that in ſpite of them a Colony was diſpatched to 
Velitræ; T hoſe that were choſen by Lot, being obli- 
ged to depart and repair thither upon high Penal- 
ties: Bur when he faw them obſtinarely , perſiſt in 
refuſing to Inroll themſelves for the Volſcian Service, 
(1) Marcius then muſter'd up his own Clients, and 
as many Others as could be wrought upon by Per- 
ſuaſion; and with Theſe he made an Inroad into 
the Territories of the Antiates, where finding a con- 
fiderable Quantity of Corn, and lighting upon much 
Booty both of Cattel and Priſoners, he reſerved no- 
thing for himſelf in private, but returned ſafe and 
empty to Rome, while Thoſe that ventured out with 
him were ſeen loaded with rich Pillage, and driving 
their Prey before them; which made the reſt that 
Raid at home repent of their Perverſeneſs, and envy 
ſuch as had ſped fo well by the Enterprize ; yea, 
and to be aggrieved and repine at Marcius, and the 


Power and Reputation he ſtill got, as that which 


did increaſc and riſe only to the leſſening and ruin 
of the People's Intereſt. (2) Not long after 
This he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, when they be- 


(1) Several of the Patricians vo- , Friends and Clients, went at the 
luntarily offered to ſerve in that Head of them. Dionyſ. lib. vii. 
War. Theſe were followed by | (2) It was the next Year, being 
their Clients, to whom were join- |the third of the 72d Olympiad, 
ed Some of the People; and Co-| 488 Years before the Birth of our 
riolanus being attended by his own | Saviour. 


gan 
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gin to relent, and inclined to favour him, as being 
en 


ble what a Shame it would be to repulſe 
affront a Man of his Family and Courage, and 


that too after he had done them ſo many ſignal 


Services, and been the Author of ſo much good 
and benefit to the Publick. Now it was the Cu- 
ſtom for Thoſe who pretended to Offices and Dig- 
nities among them, to ſolicite and careſs the Peo- 
ple at their General Aſſemblies, clad only in a looſe 


Gown, without any Coat under it, either to pro- 
mote their Supplications the better, by ſuing in ſuch. 


an humble Habit, or that ſuch as had receiv'd Wounds 
inthe War might thus morereadily demonſtrate the 


viſible Tokens of their Fortitude: For it was not 


from any Suſpicion the People then had of Bribery 
and Corruption, that they required ſuch as did pe- 
tition them to appear ungirt and open without any 
cloſe Garment; for it was much later, and many 
Ages after This, that buying and ſelling crept in 
at their Elections, and Money was an Ingredient in 
the publick Suffrages; but Gifts and Preſents had 
no ſooner ſhewn what influence they had, and what 
Parties they could make for chuſing Magiſtrat 

but the ſame Practice came to attempt their Tri- 


bunals, and even attack their Camps, till by hiring 


the Valiant, and enſlaving Iron to Silver, it grew 
Maſter of the State, and turned their Common- 
wealth into a Monarchy; for it was well and tru- 
ly ſaid by Him, who did affirm, That the Perſon 


who firſt began to give Treats and Largeſſes to the 


People, was He that firſt deprived them of their 
Strength and Power; but the Miſchief it ſeems ſtole 
ſecretly in, and by little and little, not being pre- 
ſently diſcerned and taken notice of at Rome; for. 


it is not certainly known who the Man was that 


did there firſt either bribe the Citizens, or corrupt 
the Bench; but in Aibens it is ſaid, that Anitus 
the Son of Anibemion was the firſt that gave Mo- 

ney 
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ney to the J udges, toward the latter end of the 


Pelopenusfigun War, he being then accuſed of | 


Treschery, for delivering up the Fart of Pyle; 
whilſt uncorrupt Judges, the Remains of the gal- 

den Age, did as yet preſide and give Sentence in the 
Roman Courts. Marcius therefore, as the Faſhion - 


of Pretenders was, laying open the Scars and Ga- 


ſhes that were {till yifible in his Bady, from thoſe 
innumerable Battles and Conflicts wherein he had 
ſueceſſiyely engaged, and always vietoriauſly ſigna- 
lized himſelf for (1) ſeventeen Years together; 
out of a certain reverence for his Virtue they were 
aſhamed to refuſe him, and therefore engaged One 
with the Other to chuſe him Cenſul; but when 
the Day of Election was now came, and Mearcivs 
appeared at the Place where they were to give 
their Votes, with a pompous Train of Senators at- 
tending him, and all the Pazricians did manifeſtly 
expreſs a greater Concern, and afted more vigo- 
rauſly in this Particular than they had ever done 
before on the like Occaſion; the Commons then 
fell off again from all the kindneſs they had con- 
ceived for him, and inſtead of their late Benevo- 
lence, were carried to Indignation and Envy on 
the ſudden ; the Malignity of which Paſſions was 
aſſiſted too, by the general Fear they were in, that 


if a Man, who was clearly for having the Senate 


overn, and was ſo mightily reſpected by the No- 
les, ſhould be inveſted with all the Power which 
that Office would give him, he might employ it ta 
their Prejudice, and utterly deprive the People of 
that Liberty which was yet left them : Being 
therefore ſo ill affected, and reaſoning thus among 


(1) I know nat what Autho- between Coriolanus's firſt Came 
rity Plutarch has for This; but | paign, and his ſetting up for the 
according to Dionyſus of Ha- Conſulate; for he began to bear 
licarnaſſus, the moit exact of al] Arms in the Year of Rome 258, 


| Hiſtorians, there were but fix Years I and ſtood for that Office in BY 
them: 
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themſelves, in concluſion they rejected Marcius. 
When two others were declared Conſuls, the Se- 
nate took it extreamly ill, reckoning that the In- 
dignity refleEted mare on themſelves than Marcius, 
who for his own part was more ſenſibly nettled 
at this Proceeding, and could not bear the Diſgrace 
with any Temper: Having uſed to indulge the 
more violent and impetuous paſlions of his Soul, 
as if there was ſomething of Bravery and Grandeur 
in ſuch Tranſports, withour a due Mixture of that 
Gravity and Centienefs, Virtues ſo neceſſary for ci- 
vil Conduct, and which are the Effects of mature 
Reaſon, and a good Education; He did not con- 
fider, that whoeyer undertakes to manage publick 
Buſineſs, and converſe with Men, muſt above all 
things avoid an Obſtinacy of Opinion which (as 
Plato fays.) is fit for converſing with nothing but 
Solitude, and endeavour to endear himſelf the 
contrary Qualities, fo much derided by the Igno- 
rant and Injudicious, ſuch as Patience and Forbea- 
rance z whereas Marcius being plain and artleſs, 
but ever rigid and inflexible, and ſtrongly perſua- 
ded, that to prevail and vanquiſh All he had to do 


with, was the proper work of Fortitude, and not 


rather a Weakneſs and Effeminacy of Mind, which 
puſhes out Fury from within, like the Swelling of 
a bruiſed and painful Part, flung away in great Diſ- 
order, being bitterly enraged againſt the People. 
The oupgeſt. part of the Patricians, that carried 
it higheſt on Account of their Birth, and made the 
7 Figure in the City, were always wonder- 
ully devoted to his Intereſt, and happening unfor- 
tunately to be preſent at that time, and — 2 
on his Side, by their Reſentments and Condolence, 
much aggravated his Misfortunes, and enflamed 
him; for He was their Leader in every Expedi- 
tion, and a kind Inſtructer in all Martial Affairs; 
he taught them alſo a truly virtuous Emulation; 
12 W 7 
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„ 
to value themſelves on a good Deed, without De- 
traction, and . one another without Envy. 


In the midſt of theſe Diſtempers a great Quan. 


tity of Corn was brought into Rome, a conſiderable 


part whereof had been bought up in «ly, which 


Was equaled by another Stock from Syracuſe, as a 


Preſent from Gels, King of Sicily; ſo that Many 
began to have good hopes of their Affairs, expect- 
ing the City would by this Means be delivered at 
once both from its Want and Diſcord. The Coun- 
cil being thereon immediately called, the People 
came flocking about the Senate-houſe, eagerly at- 
tending the Iſſue of that Deliberation, and expect- 
ing thar the Market-Rates would be gentle and 
eaſie for That which had been bought, and that 
'That which was ſent in as a Gifr, and came on 
free · coſt, ſhould be diſtributed gratis among them; 
for there were Some within who adviſed the Se- 
nate thus to moderate the Price of the One, and 
give ſuch Orders for the Diſpoſal of the Other. 


ur Marcius ſtanding up, did ſharply enveigh a- 


gainſt Thoſe who ſpoke in favour of the Multi- 
tude, calling them Flatterers of the Rabble, and 
Traitors to the Senate; affirming, That by ſuch 
mean and fooliſh Gratifications they nouriſhed thoſe 
ill Seeds of Boldneſs and Petulance, that had been 
ſown among the People, to their own Prejudice; 
which they would have done well to obſerve and 
flifle at their firſt Appearance, and not have ſuf- 
fered the Plebeians to grow ſo ſtrong, by giving 
ſuch exorbitant Authority to their Tribunes ; for 


_ they were become formidable by complying with them in 


whatever they demanded, and yielding to their Hu- 
mour; ſo that living in a Sort of Anarchy, they 
Would no longer obey the Conſuls, or own any Superior, 
but the Heads and Leaders of their own Faction; and 
when things are come to this paſs, for us, ſays he, 
fo fit here and decree Largeſſes and Diſtributions for 

them, 
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them, like the Grecians, where the . Populace is ſu- 
pream and abſolute ; what would it be elſe but to che- 
riſh and indulge their Inſolenee, to the Ruin of us all? 


For ſure they will not pretend to theſe Liberalities, as 


a Reward of publick Service, which themſelves know 
they have ſo often deſerted ; nor of thoſe Seditions 
whereby they have ſo often betray'd their Country; or 
of thoſe Slanders they have been always ready to pro- 
mote againſt the Senate; but will rather conclude that 
a Bounty, which ſeems to have no other viſible Cauſe 
muſt be the Effect of our Fear and Flattery ; and ſo 
expecting ſtill farther Submiſſions, they will come to no 
end of their Diſobedience, nor ever ceaſe from Riot, 
Uproars and ſeditious Practices. To do This therefore, 
would be dire Madneſs in us. Nay, if we bad the 
Wiſdom, that becomes Men of our Order, we ſhould 
go directly and demoliſh that Tribunicial Power of theirs, 


which is a plain Subverſion of the Conſulſhip, and a 


perpetual Ground of Diviſion in our City, that is no lon- 
ger united as beretofore, but bas received ſuch a Wound 
and Rupture, as is never likely to cloſe again, and 
ſuffer us to be of a joint Body, and the ſame Mind; or 
to leave heightning our own Diſtempers, and being a 
Plague and Torment to each other. Marcius having 
ſaid (1) a great deal to this Purpoſe, inſpired the 


young Senators with the ſame furious Sentiments, 


and had almoſt all the Rich on his fide, who cry'd 
him up as the only Man their City had that was 
inſuperable by Force, and above Flattery. Bur ſome 
of the more grave and ſober oppoſed him, ſuſpect- 
ing the bad Conſequence of ſuch a Proceeding, 
which proved accordingly ; for the Tribunes that 
were then preſent, perceiving how the Propoſal 


(1) Plutarch has omitted the | to tame them, they ought to ſell 
moſt aggravating and terrible | the Corn at as high a Rate as 
Paſſage in Coriolanus's Charge #- | when they were under the grea- 
painſt the People, wherein he con- teſt Scarcity. 
cludes and propoſes that in order 


of 
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of Mareius took, ran out into the Crowd exclaim- 
ing, and calling on the Plebeians to ſtand together, 
and come in to their Aſſiſtance. The People there- 
fore flocking rogether with great Noiſe and Tu- 
mult were informed of Marcius'sPropoſal, whereupon 
they fell into ſuch a Rage, that they were ready 
to break in upon the Senate. But the Tribunes 
prevented that, by laying all the Blame on Coriola- 
| ##5, whom they cited to appear before them, and 
give an account of his Behaviour; and when he 
ad repulſed thoſe Officers, with contempr, that 
brought him the Summons, they came preſently 
themſelves with the Adiles, or Overſeers of the 
Market, deſigning to carry him away by Force, 
and accordingly attempted to ſeize his Perſon. Bur 
the Nobility ſtriking in to his reſcue, thruſt off the 
Ttibunes, and beat Je ZEidiles, and then the Night 
approaching broke off the Quarre]. Bur as ſoon as 
it was Day, the Conſuls obſerving the People high- 
ly exaſperated, and that they ran from all „ 
and met together in the Forum, were afraid for the 
whole City; ſo convening the Senate again, they 
defired them to adviſe how by good Words and 
milder Edicts they might pacify and compoſe the 
raging Multitude: For if they prudently conſidered 
the State of their Affairs, they muſt find that it was 
not now a time to ſtand upon Punctilios of Honour, 
and contend for Reputation; but that ſuch a dan- 
. and critical Conjuncture demanded gentle 
ethods and good - natured Counſels. The Majo- 
rity of the Senate coming in to theſe Meaſures, the 
Conſuls proceeded to intreat and ſoften the Minds 
of the People as much as poſſible, anſwering mildly 

to the Imputations caſt upon the Senate, and mixin 
tender Admonitions and Reproaches to the People. 
And as to a Supply of the Market with Proviſions, and 
at reaſonable Rates, they ſaid there ſhould be no Dif- 
ference at all between them. Whena great part of the 
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ordetly and quiet Audience, (1) th 
up and declared, that fince the Senate were at length 
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Commonality were growhi col, as * by rheir 
e Tribunes ſtood 


pond to ſubmit ts Reaſon, and act ſoberly with the 
ſeend ro all things that were fair and equitable z but 


at the ſame time they demanded Marcius to give his 


Anſwer to theſe Particulars : Firſt, }/hether he toulu 
Atny that he bad intited the Senate to ſubvert the Go- 
vkrument, and defliroy the Authority of the People ? and 
in the neut Place, I betber when he wus called to ac- 
count for it, he did not diſobey their Summons? and laſt 
of all, I betber by the Blows and other publict AfYonts 
given to the Ædiles, be did not, as far as was in his 
Power, commence a Civil War, and ſtir up, and provoke 


_ the Citizens to take up Arms one againſt amther ? 


Theſe Articles were brought on purpoſe either 
to humble Marrius, and make it appear he was of 
a mean Spirit, if contrary to his Nature he ſhould 
now ſtoop to and court the People; or if he 
ſtill kept up to the height of his Reſolution (which 
they had greater hopes of, gueſſing rightly at the 
Man) he might incur their Diſpleaſure to ſuch a 
degree, as to make them for ever irreconcilable. 


Corivianus therefore appearing as it were to juſti- 


fy himſelf from the Impeachment, the People 
ſtood filent, and gave him a _ Hearing. Bur 
when, inſtead of the ſubmiſſive Language which was 
expected, he began to uſe not only an offenſive 
Freedom, and the Liberty of an Accuſation rather 
than Apology; but by his fierce tone of Voice, as 
well as the ſtern, intrepid air of his Countenance, 
demonſtrated a Security little differing from Diſ- 


dain and Contempt, the whole Multitude was in- 


cenſed, and gave ſufficient Indications of their Diſ- 


(1) It was the Tribune C. $ici- | of this Trick, and addreſſed himſelf 
nius Bellatus, who on purpoſe to] ſeemingly to Coriolanus as if he had 
prevent any Agreement made uſe | been preſent, and within Hearing. 


: guſt 


evple, They in their turn were ready to conde- 
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ft and Indignation at his Diſcourſe. Hereupon 
Hearn, the boldeſt of all the Tribunes, aſter a little 


Conference with the reſt of his Collegues, pro- 


nounced before them all That Marcius was condem- 
ned to die by the Tribunes of the People; and comman- 
ded the Adiles to drag him immediately up to the 
Tarpeian Rock, and Furl him headlong from the 
Precipice. But when they went to ſeize him, the 
Action appeared horrible and inſolent, even to ma- 
ny of the Plebeian Party. But the Patricians were 
ſo much affected with it, that almoſt out of their 
Wits, they cried all for Help, and ſurroundin 

Marcius got him among them, whilſt Some made 
uſe of their Hands to keep off the Arreſt, and O- 
thers ſtretched out Theirs in Supplication to the 
Multitude. But in fo great a Hurry and Tumult, 
there was no good to be done by Words and Out- 
cries, till the Friends and Acquaintance of the Tri- 
bunes perceiving it would be impoſſible to carry 
off Marcius to Puniſhment without much Blood- 
ſhed and Slaughter of the Nobility, perſuaded them 
to drop the unuſual and odious Part of it, and not 
to diſpatch him violently, and without the due Forms 
of Juſtice, but refer al to the general Suffrage of 
the People. Then Sicinius deſiſting a little, deman- 
ded of the Patricians what they meant by thus for- 
cibly reſcuing Marcius out of the Hands of the 
People, when they were going to inflict due Pu- 


niſhment on him? The Senate in reply demanded 


of him again, IM bat is your meaning, and what do 
you deſign, by thus hauling one of the worthieſt Men in 
Rome to ſuch a barbarous and illegal Execution, with- 
out ſo much as the ordinary Privilege of a free Tryal? 
Tf that be all, ſaid Sicinius, it ſhall ſerve yon no longer 
as a Pretence for your Quarrels and factious Differen- 
ces with the People; they grant what you require, that 
the Man be judged according to Courſe of Law. And 
as for you Marcius, we aſſign you the third — 
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Day to make your Appearance and Defence, and iry 
if you” can ſatisſy the Citizens of your Innocence, who 
will then by Vote determine. your Fate. The Noble- 
men were content with a Reſpite for that time, and 
returned home well ſatisfied, having brought off 
Mir nin Se ee 

In the mean time, before the third Seſſion (for 
the Romans hold their Seſſions every ninth. Day, 
which from -thence are called in Latin Nundinæ 
(1) there fell out a War with the Antiates, which 


becauſe it was like to be of ſome Continuance, 
gave them hopes of evading the Judgment, preſum- 


ing the People would grow mild and tractable, and 
their Fury leſſen by degrees, and languiſh,,. if. nor 
totally ceaſe, while they were taken up with the 
Buſineſs of that Enterprize: But Thoſe of Antium 
having made a Peace with the Romans ſooner than 
was expected, the Army returned home, and the 
Patricians were again in great Perplexity, and had 
frequent Meetings and Conſultations among them- 
ſelves, the Subject of which was, how things might be 
ſo managed that they ſnould neither deſert Marcius, 
nor give occaſion to Thoſe that influenced the Peo- 
ple to put them into new Diſorders. Now As- 
pius Claudius, who was moſt of all averſe. to the 
Popular Intereſt, made a ſolemn Declaration, and 
told them, That the Senate would utterly deſtroy it 
ſelf, and betray the Government, if they ſhould once 
ſuffer the People to become their Fudges, and aſſume 
the Authority of pronouncing capital Sentence upon any 
of the Patricians: But the oldeſt; and moſt inclined 
(1) Advice was brought all of j Arms in Defence of, and for the De- 
2 ſudden to Rome, that the An- | liverance of their Friends and Al- 
tiates had ſeized on the Ships be- lies; but the Antiates perceivin 
longing to Gelo's' Ambaſſadors in | che Storm was ready to fall upon 
their Return to Sicily ; that they | chem, ſubmitted and asked Par- 
had confiſcated the Ships, and clap- | don, at the ſame time releaſing 
ped the Ambaſſadors in Priſon, | the Ambaſſadors, and reſtoring 
Hereupon the Romans took up! their Effects. 
Vo. II. SE | to 
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to Popularity, delivered it as their Opinion, Nhat 
the People would not be too hard and ſevere upon them, 
bat more kind and gentle by the Conceſſion of ſuch u 
Power: For, ſaid they, they do not contemn ibe Se- 
nate, but are afraid of being contomned by it; and the 


' Allowance of ſuch à Prerogative of judging will be a 


Teſtimony of Reſpect, and a means of Comfort to them, 
ſo that at the Moment they receive a Liberty to vote 
in ſuch Caſes, they will drop their n 
When Coriolanus faw the Senate in ſuſpence upon 
his account, divided between the Kindneſs they had 
for him and their Apprehenſions from the People, 
he deſired to know of the Tribunes the Crimes 
they intended to charge him with, and the Heads 
of that Indictment they would oblige him to plead 
to before the People; and being told that he 
was to be accuſed of arbitrary Government, 
and Tyranny ; (1) Let me go then, ſaid he, 10 
clear my ſelf of that Imputation before them; and I pro- 
miſe to refuſe no ſort of Cognizance touching this Ar- 
ticle, nor any Puniſbment whatever, if I be convicted 
of it; provided you keep to That alone, and do not im- 
poſe upon the Senate. When they had made hima 


Promiſe of it upon thoſe Terms and Conditions, 
he ſubmitted to his Tryal. 


The People being mer, the firſt thing the Tri- 
bunes did was to obtain by Force that the Sof- 
frages ſhould be taken (2) by Tribes, and not by 

| Centuries; 


(1) He knew at firſt View the did not doubt but the wyhcke 
Abſurdity of ſuch a Charge, which | Courſe of his Life would mani- 
was impoſlitble for them to make | feſtly juſtify. him againſt ſach a 
good apainſt him, becauſe, as he | Accuſation. | 

Himſelf faith, in Dionyſius of Hali-| (2) For the Nobility, and the 
carnaſſus, it was never known that | more Wealthy, had the ſtrongeſt 
any Perſon, in order to become a] Intereſt in the Centuries, which 
Tyrant, joined with the Nobility a- | would have been in Favour of C- 
gainſt the People, but on the con- | riolanus, for out of 183 Centuris 
trary conſpired with the People to | he was ſure of, at leaſt, g8; thi 
geſtroy the Nobility. es he is, the whole firſt Claſs, conſiſting 


Caius: Martius Coriolanus. 
Centuriesz whereby the indigent and factious Rab- 
ble, Who had no regard for Honour or Honeſty; 
would be ſure to carry it at the Poll, againſt the 
more wealthy Citizens as well as againſt the mi- 
litary Meng and Patricians. In the next place, wheres 
as they — engaged to proſecute Marcius upon no 
other Head but That of — (which could ne- 
ver be made out againſt him) they did wave and 
relinquiſn this Plea, and inſtead thereof, fell to re- 

and aggravate ſome Words of his which had 
deen formerly ſpoken in the Senate; as, that he did 
there and diſſwade an Abatement of the 
Price of Corn, and adviſed and encouraged them to 
reſume the Tribunitian Power; (1) adding further, 
as a new Impeachment, the Diftribution that was 
made by him of the Spoil and Booty he had taken 
from the A#tiates, when he over-run their Coun- 
try, which upon his own head he had divided among 
'Thoſe that were readieſt to follow him; whereas it 
ought rather to have been brought into the publick 
Store - houſe, and diſpoſed of by Authority of the 
Senate for the common Intereſt; which laſt Accu- 
ſation did, they ſay, more ſurpriſe and diſcompoſe 
Marcius than all the reft, as not expecting he ſhould 
ever be queſtioned upon that Subject, and there» 
fore leſs provided to give a plauſible and ſatisfactory 


of the Kaights and the wealthieſt | quitting him, he trump'd up this 
of the Dowd whereas the Po- I Article; not that this Diſtri- 
pulace had the gveateſt Intereſt in | bution of the Spoils was in it ſelf 
the Tribes, wherefore the Tribunes | what they imputed to him. but 
were ſure of carrying their Point, | the Tribunes would have it infer'd 
tho never ſo unjuſt, by That way | from thence that be did it is or- 
of _ The Reader may find } der to corrupt the Forces, that by 
this M handled at large in | their Aſſiſtance be might be able 
Dionyſ. lib. vii. to enſſume his Country, and ſecure 

(1) When Decivs the Tribune to bimſelf the Tyranny. This Pla- 
perceived the Tribes began to be | tarch might have added from Dio- 
touch d with Coriolanis's Defence, nyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 
and were upon the Point of ac- 


Z 2 excuſe, 


Anſwer to it on the ſudden; but when, by way of 
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excuſe, he began to magnify the Merits of Thoſe 
who had — | 2220 him in the Action, 
Such as ſtaid at home being more numerous than 
the Ocher, and not enduring to hear Them com- 
mended, did ſo diſturb him by the noife they made, 
that he could not proceed upon that Argument. 
In concluſion, when they came to vote, he was 
condemned (1) by a Majority of three entire Tribes, 
out of one and twenty, and the Penalty to which 
they adjudged him, was perpetual Baniſhment. Af- 
ter Declaration of the Sentence, the People went 
away with greater Joy, Tranſport and Triumph than 
they had ever ſhewn for any Victory againſt their E- 
nemies: But the Senate was all in Heavineſs, and 4 
deep Dejection; repenting now and vex'd, that they 
had not done and ſuffered any thing rather than giver 
way to the People's Inſolence, and let Them aſſume 
ſo great Authority. There was no need then to look 
upon their Habit, or other Marks of Diſtinction, to 
diſcern a Senator from any vulgar Citizen, for it ſoon 
appeared that the Brisk and Gay were all Plebzians; 
and you might know a Nobleman by his ſad Coun- 
tenance: only. Marcius ſeemed not ſhock'd or hum- 
bled in the leaſt at his Misfortune, appearing ſtill 


in his Geſture, Motion and Aſpect, the'ſame ſtea- | 


dy Man, and among all Others of his Rank, that 
were ſo deeply rouch'd, Alone unaffected with it. 
But this Inſenſibility was not owing to Reaſon or 
a Sweetneſs of Temper, much leſs to his Patience 
and Moderation ; It was becauſe he was then full 
of Rancor and Indignation. (2) And tho' the Ge- 
| | x nerality 

(4) Sigonius infers from this| taking, had, 26 it were, ſunk Four- 
Paſſage, that at that time there | teen of them, ſummoning no more 


were no more than One and Twen- | than twenty one to Vote on that 
ty Tribes in Rome, whereas there | Occaſion. 5 


were thirty five in all. It is true] (2) This Reflection is very juſt 
that the Tribunes, to aſſure them- and worthy a Philoſopher. On 
ſelves of Succeſs in that Under- | theſe Occafions we generally look 


on 
1 
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; nerality of Mankind are not ſenſible of ir, this is re 
/ ever the State of a Mind ſunk in Grief. That Paſ- 
1 ſion, when in the height, dilates ir ſelf, and is in- 
5 flamed; it turns to a fort of Madneſs, and baniſh- 
l eth out of the Mind it poſſeſſeth all Weakneſs and De- 
0 jection. Hence likewiſe it is that an angry Man ſeems 
5 couragious, as One in a Fever ſeems to be a- fire, 
wi the Soul being all in Motion, and as it were, all. 
h boiling over. Now ſuch was Marcius's Caſe, as he 
— made appear immediately by his following Actions; 
t for upon his return home, he embraces his Mother 
n and Wife, who were all in Tears; and taking his 
Li. Leave of them (1) he exhorted them to bear their 
4 Afflictions patiently. This done, he haſten'd to One 
y of the City Gates, whither all the Nobility atten- 
en ded him; and there, without ſo much as taking any 
ne thing with him, or asking one Queſtion, he left 
ok them, accompanied with only three or four of his 
to Clients. He continued ſolitary for a few Days in 
on ſome of his Villas near Rome, diſtracted with va- 
1; riety of Thoughts, ſuch as Rage and Indignation 
in- ſuggeſted; in which he propoſed not any honou- 
ow rable End or Advantage to Himſelf, but only how 
ti 


to ſatisfy his Revenge * the Romans; for which 


ea - Purpoſe, at laſt, he reſolv'd to raiſe a heavy War 

hat againſt them. | 

IE. In order hereunto, his Buſineſs was in the firſt 

1 or place to maketryal of the Volſcians, whom he knew 

55 to be ſtill vigorous and flouriſhing enough both in 

Ge- on this Inſenſibility as an Inſtance (1) Dionyſeus of Halicarnaſſus 
17 of Meekneſs and Moderation, but | adds, that recommended ro 


we are deceived, as Plutarch has 
very well obſerved. It proceeds, if 
we may ſo call it, from an unut- 
terable Grief, which ſwells the 
Mind, removes from it all Deje- 
Rion, and makes it ſeem compos'd 
at a time whenit is in the greateſt 
Anguiſh, and full of Reſentment. 


them the Care of his rwo Infant 
Children, One of which was ten 
Years of Age, and the Other at 
the Breaſt, I wonder Plutarch 


ſhould omit this Circumſtance, 


which ſerves to heighten the Com- 


paſſion, 
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Strength and Treaſure, (1) and did imagine their- 
Force and Power was not ſo much abated, as their 
Spight and wrathful Pertinancy was increaſed, by 
the late Overthrows they had received from the 


Romans. Now there was a Man of Antium, called 
Tullus Aufidius, who, for his Wealth and Proweſs, 


and the Splendor E his Family, had the Reſpe& 


and Privilege of a King among all the Z9/cians, but 
One whom Marcius knew to have a particular Pique 
and an inveterate Malice againſt him above any Ro- 
man whatſoever; for there having frequent Mena» 
ces and Challenges paſs'd between them as they mer 
together in the Field, and by often defying each 
other through a Competition of their Valour (as 
the Strife and Emulation of youthful Spirits do uſu- 
ally prompt them to ſuch Braycries) they had, be- 
ſides the common Quarrel of their Country, con- 
cciyed a mutual Enmity and private Hatred to each 
other; but for all this, conſidering the great Gene- 
roſity of Tullus, and that none of the Volſcians did 
ſo much deſire an occaſion to return back upon the 
Romans ſome part of the Evils they had done them, 


he ventured at a thing which mightily confirms that 
Saying of the Poet; | 


(2) Hard with Anger is the Strife, 
Which Pleaſure purchaſes with Life. 


For putting on ſuch Clothes and Habiliments, by 
which he might appear moſt unlike the Perſon he 


(1) This is a ſure Maxim in Po-] (2) It is not known what Poet 
liticks, confirmed almoſt by daily Plutarch means, who was the Au- 
Experience. When a powerful] thor of theſe Verſes. He repre- 

People meet with any Shocks, and] ſents Anger as a domineering Mi- 
are Ceſeated, it ſerves only to irri- | fireſs, who will be deny'd nothing 
tate their Jealouſy and Animoſity, | ſhe has a Mind to. Her Appetite 
and they want nothing but a fa- | muſt be ſatisfied, tho* We do it at 
vourable Occafion to make it ap-| the Expence of Life it ſelf, This 
—_— | is a ſine inſtructive Image. 


Was, 
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was, to All that ſhould ſce him in that Equipage, as 


Homer ſays of Ulyſſes, 
He flole into the hoſtile Town.—— 


His Arrival at Antium was about Evening; and 
though Several met him in the Streets, yet he paſ- 
ſed along without being known to Any, and went 
directly on to the Houſe of Tullus; where ſtealing 
in undiſcovered, he preſently made up to the 
(1) Fire-hearth (a Place that was ſacred to their 
Lares) and ſeated himſelf there, without ſpeaking a 
Word, or uſing any Motion, after he had cover'd 
his Head to prevent obſervance. Thoſe of the Fa- 
mily could not chuſe but wonder at the Man's Con- 
fidence, and yet they were afraid either to raiſe or 
queſtion him, (for there was a certain Air of Ma- 
jeſty about him, which ſhew'd it ſelf both in his 
Poſture and his Silence) but they recounted the 
ſtrangeneſs of this Accident to Tullus, who was at 
Supper, and immediately roſe from Table, and 
coming to Corielanus, ask'd him, Mho be was, 
and for what Buſineſs he came thitber? Whereupon 
Marcius unmuffling himſelf, and paufing a while, 
If, ſays he, thou canſt not yet call me to mind, Tul- 
lus, if thou doſt nat believe thy own Eyes concern- 
ing me, I muſt of neceſſity be my own Atcuſer 3 
Know therefore that I am Caius Marcius, the Au- 
thor of ſo much Miſchief to the Volſcians, which if I 
ſhould offer to deny, the Surname of Coriolanus I now 
bear would be a ſufficient Evidence againſt me; for 1 
have no other Recompence to boaſt of for all the Hard- 
ſhips and Perils I have gone through during the Wars 
between us, but a Title that proclaims my Enmity ta 
your Nation, and This is the only thing which is ſtill 


(1) The Fire-hearth was eflee-| fore all Suppliczaty reſorted, as to 


med a ſacred Place; thither there- | an Alum, 
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left me; as for other Advantages,” I have been firippet © 
and deprived of them All at once by the Envy and Out- 
rage of the Roman People, and through the Cowardiſe 


and Treachery of the Magiſtrates, and Thoſe of my 
own Order; ſo that I am driven out as an Exile, and 


become an humble Suppliant before thy houſbold Gods, 
not ſo much for Safety and Protection, (for what 
ſbould make me come hither, Bad I been afraid to die?) 
as to ſeek and procure Vengeance againſt Thoſe that have 
expelled me from my Country; which, methinks, I have 
already obtained, by putting my ſelf into thy Hands 


if thou haſt a mind to attack thy Enemies, come on, 
Tullus, reap the Benefit of my Miſeries, and make my 


Perſonal Calamities become a National Benefit to the 
Volſci. I all do ſo much more Service in fighting 
for, than againſt you, (1) as They can manage the War 
better, who are privy to, than Such as are unacquainted 
with the Secrets of the Enemy. If Thou art averſe to the 
War, I am ſo too; neither is it fit for Me to live, 
or Thee to' preſerve a Perſon who has been always thy 
Enemy, and now when be would be thy Friend proves 


uſeleſs and unſerviceable. 


Tullus was highly delighted at this Diſcourſe, and 
giving him his Right Hand, Ri/e, ſays he, Marcius, 
and take Courage. The Preſent you thus make of your 
felf is ineftimable, and you may aſſure your ſelf that 


the Volſcians will not be ungrateful. 


When he had faid This he took him inſtantly 


with him to the Table, where he entertained him 


(1) That is, They who are ac-| making a right Uſe of her Diſſen- 
quainted with the Fort, and Foible | tions. Ia ſhort, he was acquainted 
of the Enemy, as Diomſius of Ha- | with all the Methods taken by the 


licarnaſſus has explained it. For | Romans to aggrandiſe themſelves; 
Example, Coriolanus knew that | the Uſurpations they had made, 
Rome was at preſent divided; that | and on what Pretexts they were 

She had no experienced Officers ; 
and that conſeq ently This was | that this Knowledge was of great 


the only rime to attack her. He | Uſe to him in the Conſequence. f 
knew every thing neceſſary to the e | 


with 


to 
be reclaimed; and We ſhall find 
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with grear Kindneſs and Hoſpitality. The next 
and the following Days they entered into cloſe 
Debate upon the Means of renewing the War, 


and carrying it on with Vigour and Succeſs. 


- While this Defign was forming, there were great 
Troubles and Commotions at Rome, from the Ani- 
moſity of the Senators againſt the People, which 
came to be heightned by the late Condemnation of 
Marcius; beſide their Southſayers and Prieſts, and 
even private Perſons, (1) brought in fearful Ac- 


counts of Signs and Prodigies, that were very much 


to be regarded, One whereof I ſhall mention here, 


which they report happened in this manner : 


(2) Titus Latinas, one of ordinary Condition, but 
yet a ſober and virtuous Man, free from all /uperſti- 
tious Fancies, on one hand, and much more from 
Vanity and Boaſting on the other, had an Apparition ' 
in his Sleep, as if Jupiter came within view, and bid 
him tell the Senate, That at the Games they had been 


celebrating to his Honour they had cauſed the Proceſ- 
fion to be conducted by an ill-favoured Leader, which 
had much diſhonoured him. At firſt he did not much 
mind this Viſion, but having ſeen and lighted it a 


ſecond and third time, he then ſaw the moſt hope- 
ful Son he had expire before his Eyes; and his 


own Body was ſo ſtruck and looſen'd on a ſud- 


den, that Himſelf became utterly impotent. Theſe 
things he related, being at his Deſire brought 


(.) Of ſeveral Apparitions want (2) Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
dreadful Spectres; of uncommon | ſaith of him, that he was a wor- 


Voices, and monſtrous Births; of | thy old Man, of no mean Fortune, 
inſpired Women denouncing ma- but chuſing to ſpend the greateſt 
ny terrible Calamities with which | Part of his time in the Country, 


the City was threatned, c. Theſe | where he work'd with his own 
Prodigies happened the Year after | Hands, Livy calls him Titus Ati- 
Coriolanus's Exile, under the Con- | nius, which in all Likelihood may 
ſulate of Q. Sulpicius Camerinus| be a Miſtake; for Dionyſius gives him 
and Sp. Largius Flavus, the Third | the fame Name with Platarch, he 
Year of the 72d Olympiad, = | calls him Titus Latinus, = 


into 
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into the Senate on a Couch: The Story goes that 


he had no ſooner delivered his Meſſage, but he felt 
his Strength and Vigour return, ſo that he got upon 


his Legs, and went home without any Affiſtance. 
The Senators being ſurpriſed at it, made a ſtrict en- 
quiry into the Matter; which proved to be This. A: 
certain Perſon had given up a Servant of His to the 
reſt of his Fellows, with Charge firſt to whip him 


through the Market, and then to kill him. While 


they were executing this Command, and ſcourging 
the Fellow, that ſcrew'd himſelf into all manner of 


Poſtures, and diſagreeable Shapes, through the Tor- 


ture he was in, (1) a ſolemn Proceſſion in Honour 
of Jupiter chanced to follow at their Heels. Se- 
veral of the Aſſiſtants were very much ſcandaliz'd 
at ſuch a Sight, the horrible Sufferings and the in- 
decent Poſtures of that Wretch being equally of- 
fenſive to the Spectators, and deteſted by them; 
yet no Body would interpoſe, or call the Actors to 
account for it, they only ſpent ſome Reproaches and 
Curſes on the Maſter, who was ſo bitter and bar- 
barous in his Inflictions: For the Romans treated 
their Servants with much Humanity in thoſe days, 
becauſe they did then work and labour themſelves 
and live together among them, and ſo were apt 
to be more gentle and familiar with their own Do- 
meſticks; for it was one of the greateſt Penances 
for a Servant, who had highly miſdemeaned him- 
felf, to take up that piece of Wood upon his Shoul- 
ders wherewith they ſupported the Thill of a Wag- 
Bon, and carry it round about through the Neigh- 
bourhood; and He that had once undergone the 
ſhame of This, and was ſeen by Thoſe of the Hou- 


(7) Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus | Head of the Proceſſion, on purpoſe 
faith on the contrary, that the — that the Ignominy might be the 
pious and inhuman Maſter had gi- more notorious. This indeed is a 
ven expreſs Orders that the wretch- | ſtronger Ground for Fupiter's Com- 
ed Slave ſhould be puniſhed at the | plaint | 

ſhold, 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus | 
ſhold, and other Inhabitants of the Place, with 
that 'tofamous Burden on his Back, had no longer 
any Truſt or Credit among them, but' was ſtyled 
Furtifer, by way of Ignominy and Reproach for 
what the Greeks in their Language call Hypoſtates, 
i. e. a Prop os q is by the Latius termed Fur- 
ca, from the forked figure of that ruſtical Inſtru- 

When therefore Latinus had informed them of 
this Apparitipn, and All were gueſſing who this ill- 
favoured Leader ſhould bez Some of the Company 
having been affected with the Strangeneſs of this 
Puniſhment, remembred the Slave that was laſh'd 
through the Market, and afterwards put to Death. 
The Prieſts unanimouſly agreed, that This muſt be 
the thing; ſo the Maſter had a heavy Fine laid up- 
on him, , — — (1) the Games a- new 


with more Magnificence, and with the utmoſt De- 
(1) | were the Roman grand] lers, who were naked to the Waſte: 


jan. It may not be unacceptable 

to the Reader to receive bere ſome 
Account of that Solemnity. A. 
Poſthumigs the DiQtator had made 
a Vow of theſe Games during the 
t with the Latms near 

the Lake of Regillas, The chief 
Magi deſcended from the Ca- 
pitol, and march'd in Proceſſion 
through the Roman Forum to the 
grand Circus. They were pre- 
ceded by all the Youth of the 

City, the Knights Sons on Horſe- 

back, the Reft on Foot, All march- 

ingin Order. They were followd by 

Thoſe who drove their Chariors 

with four Horſes, and Others with 

Two; as likewiſe by Thoſe whom 

the Greeks call Celetes, that is ſuch 

25 ride your Saddle Horſes. This 

Body was followed by the Wreſi- 


After Theſe came the Dancers di- 
vided into three Companies or 
Chorus s. The Firſt conſiſted of 
Men grown, the -Second of the 
Youth, and the Third of the Chil- 
dren. They were followed by 
the Fluteniſts, and Such as per- 
formed on other Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, The Dancers Habit was 
a purple Tunic with an Iron Waſt- 
belt, from which their Sword 
hung. They carried a ſmall Jave- 
lin in their Hand, and the Men 
wore each a Head-piece with a 
Plume on the Top. Every Cho- 
rus had a Perſon at the Head, who 
led and regulated the Dance which 
was entirely martial. After theſe 
Dancers and Muſicians came other 
Chorus's of Satyrs, who danced a 
Dance very much reſembling That 
| which the Greeks called S1xivvis, 

which 


% 


Hence it appears that (1) Numa was both ini 
other reſpects a wiſe Author of what belongs to 
religious Offices, and that. this in particular was 
an excellent Inſtitution of his, to make the People 
attentive to them; for when the Magiſtrates or 
Prieſts perform any Divine Worſhip, a Crier goes 
before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc Age; which 
ſignifies, Mind what you are about; and ſo warns: 
them carefully to attend to whatever ſacred Action 
they are engaged in, and not to ſuffer any other 
Buſineſs or worldly Avocation to intervene and di- 
ſturb the Exerciſe, (2) well knowing that moſt of 


Mens Actions, eſpecially Thoſe that relate to 


which was likewiſe Martial. Thoſe 
who repreſented the Sileni wore 
Skin Tunics, and They who perſo- 
nated the real Satyrs were cloatbed 
ia Goats Skins, and wore on their 
Heads Creſts of Hair. This Band 
of Satyrs derided the Movements 
of the Dancers by their mimick 
and ridiculous Imitation of them. 
Theſe were followed by another 


Troop of Muſicians, as They were 


by Perſons bearing the Bokes of 
Incenſe, Some of Gold, and Others 
of Silver; and the wholeCalvacade 
was cloſed with the Shrines and 
Statues of the Gods. When the 
Proceſſion was over, the Prieſts and 
Conſuls offered their Sacrifices, af- 
ter which the Liſts were open 
the Chariot Courſes and Wreſtlers, 
and during the Combat they 
crowned their Benefactors, and ex- 
poſed their Spoils taken in War. 
It appears by this Deſcription that 
all their Ceremonies were bor- 
rowed from the Greeks; and Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus brings This 
as an inconteſtable Proof that the 
Romans were of Greek Original, and 
not deſcended from the Barbarians, 


\ 
* 


for 
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(1) Plutarch with gogd Reaſun 
relates here Nama's Inſtitution, to 
make it appear that this Accident 
of the Slave proceeded from a' 
Want of due Attention, and Ob- 
ſervance of that Inſtitution; for if 
it had been exactly obſerved and 
followed, they would never have 
ſuffered the Slave to have been 
laſned at the Head of the Proceſ- 
Gon, but would have delivered 


him out of the Hands of the Exe- 


cutioners, to the-end nothing fo- 
reign to the Ceremony might have 


broke in upon the Feſtival. 


(2) This Paſſage is ſomething 
obſcure in the Original, and has 
been miſunderſtood by the Inter- 
preters. The Latin Tranſlator ren 
ders it Quod pleraque mortalium 


coactu quodammodo, & vi effici-. 


antur. That moſt Mens Actions are 
the Effect of Force. Whereas Plu- 
tarchs Meaning is, that Men are 
apt to grow cool and careleſs in 
their Religious Performances, if 
they are not quickened by Neceſ 
ſity, and compelled by Force to a 
Perſeverance. ' | 
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Worſhip of the Gods, are not perform d without a : 
ſort of Violence and Conſtraint, and that ev | | 
Thing- belonging thereto would relax unleſs: fup- i 
ported "by by Neceſſitx. | 
Now it was cuſtomary for the Rotting to begin 4 
afreſh” their Sacrifices, Proceſſions and Spectacles, | 


not only on ſuch an important Cauſe as This, but | 
for the moſt frivolous Reaſons ; 59s when one-of the | 
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Hotſes' which drew the Chariots called (1) Tenſæ, 


in which- the Images of 


their Gods were placed, 


happened to ſtumble, or if the Coachman took 
hold of the Reins with his left Hand, they paſſed 

a Vote that the whole Office ſhould begin anew; 
an” in the latter Ages one and the ſame Sacrifice 


was performed thi 


rty-times over, becauſe: there 


ſeemed always to be ſome Defect, or. Miſtake, or 


offenſive Accident in it. 


So great was the Reve- 


Fence which the Romans paid to the Deity. . »-/ 


In the mean time Marrius and Tullus laid theit 


| Project before the chief 


iy Theſ eral- 
„ Hadern eee | 


d ſometimes of Ivo- 
ry. They were like an 
open Chariot. In theſe wereborn 


the Statues of their Gods, and all 


their ſuperſtitious Reliques and 


Trumpery, which they called Ex 


 wvias, Spoils. They were ſo large 
that Perſons were often placed in 
them; and Varro paid dearly for it 
in the End, when in the Celebra- 

tion of theſe Games he placed in 
13 * Car a moſt beautiful 

th to guard or bold his Spoils. 
For Funo, who was afraid left 


| Fupiter ſhould make a ſecond Ga- 


nymede of the Youth, was ſo in- 
cenſed at it, that ſhe” made Varro 
loſe the Battel at Canne. This is 
what Lact᷑antius with juſt Reaſon 
ridicules in his 11th Book of The 


6 "4 
* as 0 


Men of Antium, adviſing 


Root 0 Error. In Times of the 
greateſt Danger, faith he, theſefulfe 
Gods, who can do nothing for their 
Votaries, pretend as a Reaſon for it 
83 offended at ſomething 
er mie and ſilly. Sicut Fun 
Varron d formoſum Puerum in 
Tenſa Fovis ad Exuvias renendas 
collocaret, & ob hanc Cauſam Ro- 
manum nomen apud Canna: 
deletum eſt. Fuſt as — was of 
fended at Virro for ha ing placed 


beautiful Youth in Jupiter's Car 
to take care 0 < Ap Spoils, which was 
the Reaſon that the Roman Name 
had like to have been extinct in the 
Battel at Cannæ. I have reported 
this Paſſage at length. to reſcue-it 
from the falſe Criticiſms of Some 


who have ſpared no Pains to wreſt 
it to wrong Purpoſes, | 


them 


them to invade the Romans while they were at Va- 
rience among themſelves, and embroil'd in Cieil 
Conteſts and Diſſentions. (1) The Neſpects of 
Shame and Decency hinder'd them at firft from 
embracing the Motion, becauſe they had agre 

and ſworn to a Truce and Ceſſation of Arms for the 
yu of two Yearsz but the Romans themſelves 

furniſhed them with a Pretence, by maki 

Proclamation (out of an ill-grounded Jealouſy — 
flanderous Report) in the midſt of their Shows 
and Exerciſes, that all the Yol/cians who came this 
ther to ſee them, ſhould depart the City before 
Sun-fet. (2) There are Some who affirm that all 
this was a Contrivance and Trick of Marcius, who 
ſent one privately to the Conſuls falfly to accuſe 
the Volſcians, as if they intended to fall upon the 
Romans during their publick Sports, and fire the 
City. This Affront provoked all that Nation to 
greater Hoſtility than ever againſt the Romans. 
Tullus aggravated the Fact, and ſo exaſperated 


(1) The Volfians were not fo t 
ilious, and Tizl/aus without any 
Scruple of Conſcience was prepared 
immediately to march to Romeat the 
Head of his Forces; but Coriolanus 
repreſented to him that he could 
not ſafely do it without ajuſt Cauſe, 
foraſmuch as the Gods were Wit- 
neſſes of all human Actions, parti- 
cularly of Thoſe relating to War, 
which are of much more Impor- 
tance than any Others. You have, Lim. 
ſaith he, concluded a Truce with the | Firſt of Theſe tells it us in expreſs 
Romans for two Tears, if Tus are the | Terms, and the Other inſinuates 
firſt to break it you muſt not expei | the very ſame Thing. But Plutarch 
to have the Gods on your Side ; you ' 
therefore wait dull it is wiola- | that reflected fo on bis He- 
by Them. So far it is ro. He thought it ſufficient to 
i bur thi give a {light Hint, without youch-- 
his e Truth of it. | 


the 


Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 
the People, (1) that at lat he perſuaded them to 
diſpatch Ambaſſadors to Rome, dg arr that part 
of their Country, and thoſe 'Towns, that had been 
_ from * — the _ ar. The Romans re- | 
ceived rhis wit ignation, and reply | 
That if the Volley rook ap 9 Rrſt, the . | ; 
ſhould be the laſt that would lay them down. Upon This, 
Tullus called a General Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, 
where the Vote paſſing for War, he adviſed them 
to ſend for Marcius, laying aſide all former Grudges, 
and aſſuring themſelves that the Service they ſhould 
now receive from him, as an Ally, exceed 
the Damage he had done them when their Enemy. 
 Marcius was called, and having made an Oration to 
the People, it appeared he knew how to (2) ſpeak as 
well as fight, and that he excelled in Prudence as 
well as Courage. So he was immediately joined in 
Commiſſion with Tullus. Marcius fearing leſt the 
time requiſite for the Volſcian Preparations might 
make him loſe the Opportunity of Action, left Or- 
ders with the chief Men and Governors of the Ci- 
ty to aſſemble the Troops, and provide the other 
Neceſſaries, while Himſelf prevailed upon Some of 
the moſt brisk and forward to march out with him 
as Voluntiers, without ſtaying to be enroll'd, and 
made a ſudden Incurſion into the Roman Territo- 
ries, when no Body expected them, and got there 
ſuch plenty of Plunder that the Yolſce were tired 
with dragging and carrying it off, and could not 


( 1) It was not Tullus but Co- yin the ſame Demands, and thereby 
riolanus who gave this Advice. drive the Romans to the very Brink 
The Demand was of a very mali- ſof Ruin, | | | 
cious Tendency; for either the Ro-] (2) He made a long Speech in 
mans muſt refuſe to comply with |the Aſſembly, which the Nader 
it, and ſo inevitably involve them- may find at large in the viiithBook 
ſelves in a War; or if they com- of Diomſius of Halicarnaſſus, and 

ply'd. all their Neighbours, the - |which juſtifies the Character Plu- 
qui, the Albaus, Thoſe of Herru- [earch gives of him in this Place. 
nia, and many Others, would put 
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of Proviſion which he gained, and the waſte and 


be did a 


une LINE of 85 
Lonſume it all in their Camp. But the abundanes 


havock which he made of the Country, were in his 


account the ſmalleſt things in that Invaſion. What 


he 3 intended by it, and for the ſake 'whereof 
the reſt, was to increaſe the Peoples Suſ- 
icions againſt the Nobles. To which end, in 


ſpoiling all the Fields, and deſtroying the Goods 


of other Men, he took particular Care to preſerve 
their Lands, and would not allow his Soldiers to 
ravage there, or ſeize any thing which belonged to 
them; from whence their Invectives and Quarrels 
with one another grew higher than ever, ' The 
Senators reproached the Commonalty for unjuſtly 


baniſhing ſo conſiderable a Perſon; and the People 


on the other hand accuſing Them of bringing Co- 


riolanus upon them, to the end that whilſt They 


felt all the Calamities of War, had their Houſes burnt, 
and Eſtates plundered, the Nobility might ſit like 
unconcerned Spectators under tlie Confidence and 
Aſſurance that the War it ſelf would be the Guar- 
dian of Their Lands and Subſtance. After this Ex- 


pedition, which was of ſingular Advantage to the 


Polſci, in teaching them Courage, and Contempt of 
the Enemy, Marcius led them ſafe home, without 
the loſs of a Man. But when the whole Strength 
of the Volſcians was with great Expedition and Ala- 
crity brought together into the Field, it appeared 
ſo confiderable a Body, that they agreed to leave 

art thereof in Garriſon for the Security of their 

owns, and with the Remainder to march a- 
gainſt the Romans: Coriolanus then defired Tullus 
to conſider, which of the two Charges would be 
molt agreeable to him, and that he would chuſe 
accordingly z to which Tullus made anſwer, That 


fence be knew Marcius to be equally valliant with 


bimſelf, but far more fortunate in all Engagements, 
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Coins Marcius Coriolanus. | 
(1) he would have Him take the Command of Thoſe 
that were going out to the War, while He made it 
his Care and ' Buſineſs to defend their Cities at home, 
and provide all Conveniences for the Army abroad. 
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Marcius therefore being thus reinforced, and much 


oo than before, moved firſt towards the City 
called Circæun, a Roman Colony; which ſurrende- 
ring at Diſcretion” (2) was ſecured from Plunder. 
And paſſing thence, he entered and laid waſte the 
Country of the Latins, where it was expected the 
Romans would have come in to their aſſiſtance, and 


fought againſt him in behalf of the Latins, who were 


their Confederates and Allies, and had often ſent to 
demand Succours from them; but becauſe as well 
the People on Their part ſhewed little inclination for 
the Service, and the Conſuls Themſelves were unwil= 
ling now to run the hazard of a Battel, when the 
time of their Office drew fo near its end, and was 
almoſt ready to expire, they diſmiſſed the Latin 
Ambaſſadors without any Effect: So that Marcius 
finding no Army to oppoſe him, marched up to 
the very Cities themſelves, and having taken by Af- 
ſault Tolerium, Labicum, Pedum, and Bola, whoſe In- 
habitants had the Courage to make ſome Reſiſtance, 
he not only plundered their Houſes, but made a 
Prey likewiſe of their Perſons. At the ſame time 
he had a particular regard for All as ſuch came over 
to his Party; and was ſo tender of them, that for 
fear they might ſuſtain any damage againſt his Will, 


(1) There were other Kae tis That Caſe there ſhould have hap- 


that induced Tullus to yield to Co- pened a good Underſtanding be- 


riolanus the Command of the Ar- | rween Coriolanus and the Roman 
my that was to march againſt the | che Conſequence might have been 
Romans, of which One was pure- | fatal. | | 
ly political. It would have been a | (2) He only obliged the Inhabi- 
eat Weakneſs in Tullus to have | rants to furniſh Clothes for his 
ft Coriolanus at the Head of an | Army, to ſupply him with Provi- 
Army ia the Bowels of his Coun- I ſions fofne Month, and raiſe him 
try, whilſt he was marching at the | a Sum of Money. This City ſtood 
Head of Another againſt Rome. If on the Confines of the Volſcians. 
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he gow” Og till at the greateſt diſtance he coul 


and wholly abſtained from the Lands of ther Pro- 
priety. After This he went and fate down before 
Boille, which was diſtant about twelve Miles from 
Rome, where he met with a more vigorous Oppo- 
ſition than he had done before, and where many of 
the Volſcians were ſlain 3 however he took it in the 
end, put all to the Sword that were of Age to on 
Arms, and got much Plunder. The other V 

ſcians that were ordered to ſtay behind as a Safe- 
guard to their Cities, hearing of his Atchievements 


and Succeſs, had not the patience to remain any 


longer at home, but came running with their Arms 
to Marcius, and ſaying, That He alone was their Ge- 
neral, and the ſole Perſon they would own as a Com- 
mander in chief over them. Upon which he had a 
mighty Name, and the Renown of him ſpread 
throughout all ah, with a marvellous Opinion of 
his ſingular Proweſs; who, by changing Sides, had 
Himſelf alone given that ſudden turn to the Af- 
fairs of two Nations, and made ſuch a ſtrange 
and notable Alteration in the tate of things. 

All was at Nome now in very great diſorder, for 
they were utterly averſe from Fighting, and ſpent 
their whole time in Cabals, and Conſpiracies, 
ſeditious Words, and perpetual Bandyings againſt 
cach other; until News was brought that the 
Enemy had laid cloſe Siege to Lavinium, wherein 
were the Gods of their Fathers, and from whence 
they did derive their Original, That being the firſt 
City which Æneas built in Italy. The News of 
this Siege being ſoon ſpread over the whole City, 
produced a ſtrange and ſudden turn of mind among 
the People, but a very abſurd and unexpected Change 


among the Patricians. For the former urged a re- 


peal of the Sentence againſt Marcins, and were for 
recalling him hgme; whereas the Senate, being 
aſſembled to deliberate and reſolve upon that point, 
did finally diſlike and oppoſe the — ; 

FD (1) either 


— 


b be ſhop owe is 


cred no 


* 4 previous Decree from che 
. when Marojgs came to hear of that Vote for pro- 


ever, inſomuch ther (2) quitting the Si 
 Vivium, he marched furioull d 
eneamped at a . 7 called Foe Clelia, poly ve 
miles from the of 

- preach was terrible, and 


 Reſalation.; che Second, that 


Cam Marcus Coriglanus. 


000 ethar-ous of a crols Humour, to contradict and 


withſtand the People in wh 


atſoever they ſhould 
move, of 


ſe they were unwilling perhaps, 
ee 
now concein I e agai 
Ane ain » Who did barraGs and plague. t 
All alike, ghough he had not been ill creazed by Al 
as 2 1 Enemy to his who 
he kogw well enough that the 
principg Men, 225 all ns hetter fort, did condole 
with him, and ſuffer in his Injuries. 
The Vlada of Thei 


the People L 3 and could pro- 


cher c to dat 
* by In * and 9 it for a Lay, 


Senate. But 


havi 


hibiting his Return, he was more exaſperated than 
0 . La- 


y towards 


but as the nearneſi 


bis Ap- 
did create much dead 
and difturbance, ſo likewiſe did it ſurceals their 


E and Diſſentions for the preſent; for no 


body now. * Conſul or Senator, qurſt any 


longer contradict the People in their defign of te- 
calling Agrjus; bur ſecing the Women run frighted 


up and down the — and the old Men at 


— wel ir; and the Thicd, eps als 
8 — DS 
out hat it was that made t t e che tbey 
e oppoſe. the recalling of Carp» I had entertained that the Pagrici- 

ani ans had excited Coriolenws to arm 


ber it. The Finſt was $0 cy if che Volſciavs againſt Rome. - 
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Straits of that War. 


nate with this Meſſage, were choſen out of his 
+ Kindred and Acquaintance, who did therefore ex- 
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Prayers in every Temple with Tears and eatneſt 
Supplications; and that, in ſhort, there was a ge- 


neral defect among them both of Courage and Wit- 
dom, to provide for their own Safety, they came at 


laſt to be all of one Mind, that the People had been 


very much in the right, to propoſe and endeavour, 
as they did, a Reconciliation with Marcius; but 
that the Senate was extreamly out, and guilty of a 
fatal Error, then to begin a Quarrel with and pro- 


voke Marcius, when it was a time to forget Offen- 


ces, and they ſhould have ſtudied rather to appeaſe 


him. It was therefore unanimouſly agreed by all 


Parties, that Ambaſſadors ſhould be diſpatched a- 


way, (1) offering' to recall him, and defiring he 


would free them from the Apprehenſions and the 
'The Perſons ſent by the Se- 


pect a verykind Reception at their firſt Interview and 


Audience, upon theſcore of that Relation, and their 


Familiarity and Friendſhip with him; but it 
rov'd quite otherwiſe; for being led through the 


nemy's Camp, they found him ſitting in Coun- 


cil amidſt a crowd of Officers : with inſupportable 
Arrogance, and ſullen Gravity, he bid them openly 
declare, in the Preſence of the Volſciaus, the Cauſe 
of their coming; (2) which they did in the moſt mo- 
deſt and humble terms, and with a Behaviour ſui- 


(1) This is the proper Senſe of {their Territories. 


hoc oy S1ÞerJas, for a Decree had 


not yet paſt for his Repeal. The 


Ambaſſadors made him an Offer 


of it; and told him that the Se- 


nate were well inclin d to it; but 
that it was not conſiſtent with the 
Majeſty of Rome to paſs ſuch a 
Decree in his Favour whilſt he was 


at the Head of an Army ravaging | 


( 2) Minucius, ho during his 
Conſulfhip had been the moſt zea- 
lous Stickler for Coriolanus, -was 
the Perſonthat ſpoke. His Speech 
is to be found in the Sth Book of 
Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus. It is 
exceeding fine, and one wou'd 


have thought Plutarch might have 


given us the Subſtance of it in 
this Place. 


table 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 

table to the Occaſion. When they had made an 

end of ſpeaking, he returned them a ſharp An- 

ſwer, full of Bitterneſs and angry Reſentments, 

as to what concerned Himſelf, and the ill Uſage he 

had received from them; but as General of the o. 

ſcians, he demanded Reſtitution of the Cities and the 

Lands they had taken from them during the late War, . 

and that the ſame. Rights and Franchiſes ſhould be. 
granted Them at Rome, which they had before ac» 
corded to the Latins; without which juſt and reaſona- 

ble Conditions, no Peace was to be obtained. He al- 

lowed them thirty days to conſider of his Demands; 

and when they were retired, he raiſed his Camp, 

and departed out of the Roman Territories. This 
Proceeding gave Some of the Yol/cians, who had 
long envied his Reputation, and could not endure 

to ſee the Intereſt and Sway he had with that Peo- 

ple, the firſt handle to caluniniate and reproach him. 
Among his chief Maligners was even Tullus Him- 

ſelf, not for any perſonal Offence or private Inju- 
ry, but out of human Paſſion, and a Vice ſo inci- 
dent to Mankind: he felt an inward Pique, to find 
his own Glory thus totally obſcur'd by That of 
Marcius, and Himſelf overlook'd and neglected now 
by. the Yolſcians, who had ſo great an Opinion. and 
Efteem of- their new Leader, that He alone was 
inſtead of All ro them, and they would have other 
Captains be content with that ſhare of Govern- 
ment and Power which He ſhould think fit to 
vouchſafe them. From hence the firft Secds of 
Complaint and Accuſation were ſcattered about in 

ſecret, and the Heads of that Conſpiracy aſſembling” 
together, did help to raiſe and heighten each other's 
Indignation, ſaying, that to retreat as he did, was 

| in effect to betray and deliver up, though not their 
1 Cities and their Arms, yet the proper Times and 
l Opportunities for Action, which is a damage of no 
ſmaller conſequence than the Other; inaſmuch as 
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tioned by Platarch, and Which he 


a reſpite 8 the 


greareſt changes in 
Alas ſpetit not any 


The. 27 7 „ 


the Prefervation or the Loſs of all Theſe, 100 every 


3 oil Them; en 
than thifty days ſpace, for which he bt 


at, there ttiight happen 
the World. However, 
art of the tithe idely, 


but did attack and re Aral the Confederates 97 © 


Enemy, yea, and took 


from them 


feven great and 


popufous Cities in that Interval. The Ts in ho 
mean-while durſt not venture out tö their felief; 


their Spitits were 
Fear, ſo that th 


bs dull and uffifive thr! 
t n6 mote Diſpofition,or Ca- 


pacity for the A 41 0h Wat, than if their Bodies 


too had been 


ſtruck and benurab'd with 2 


de: 
Palfic, and fo become utrerly b N of gente and 


Motion. 


my, they ſent another 


| When the chirry 
and Marcivs appeared 


were 9 75 


path & f bis whole A 


to. beſeech Him 


that he would moderate his 1500 eaſure, 5 aug 


ing off with the 
e done, an 


to be wrought upon oy 
yield any thing out © 


Favour 


and fairly pretend to. 


Polſcians, allet w hat w 
propoſe That Which 
100 agreeable to the Intereſt of both 
membring always nes the 


12 75 
nia A 
Romans Were not 


Menaces, or that Would 
Fear ; but if 

that 1 90 Volſcians ought to have foine 
hewn them, upon laying down their Arms, 
they y might * All Fey ay 


it were his 


d in reaſon delire 


The Reply of Marcius was, That he ſhould an- 


4 nothin 


g thereto as General of the he end 


ut in quality fill of a Roman Citizen, he wou! 


(t) He had two Views in This 
the Firſt was Ito take from the Al | 
lies the means of aſſiſting the Ro 
5 and the Second to skreen 

imſelſ from the Suſpicions men- 


truth the Spe of a Month was 

a pretty long Reſpite, and gave the 

2 a very jaſt Pretence od 
er Th 4 0 Fj 

+ rb at Coſt 


fareſaw be ſhould lie under. In 


ad- 
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- Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 375 
adviſe and exhort them, as the cafe ſtood, not to 
carry it ſo high, but think rather of a juſt Com- 
pliance, and return to him before three days were 
at an end, with a Ratification of thoſe equal De- 
mands he had formerly made, and did inſiſt upon; Wy 
for otherwiſe they ſhould not have the ſame free. 
dom and ſecurity of paſſing through his Camp a- 
zain upon ſuch idle Errands, and impertinent and 
itleſs Treaties, When the Ambaſſadors were 
come back, and had acquainted the Senate with 
this reſolute Anſwer, ſeeing the whole State now 
threatned as it were by a Tempeſt, and the Waves 
eady to overwhelm them, they were forced, as 
we ſay, in extream Perils, to handle and let down 
the Sacred Anchor; for there was a Decree made, 
that the whole Order of their Prieſts, with ſuch as 
did initiate in Myſteries, or had the Care and Cuſto- 
oy of Holy Things, or the Skill of Propheſying by 
Birds, (an antient way of Divination among the Ro- 
mans) ſhould All and every one of them go in full 
Proceſſion to Marcius with their Pontifical Array, 
and the ſame Dreſs and Habit which they reſpec- 
tively us'd in their ſeveral Functions or Religious 
Ceremonies .z which venerable Orators were to be- 
deak him as before, and recommend the former 
equeſt; that upon Their inftance at leaſt, he would 
be perſuaded to ſurceaſe the War, and then con- 
fer with his Countrymen upon the Articles of Peace. 
He admitted them into his Camp, but —ſ no- 
thing at all out of Reſpe& and Complaiſance for 
them, nor did he ſo much as behave or expreſs 
himſelf with more civility or ſmoothneſs upon their 
account; but without capitulating further, or re- 
ceding from his main point, bid them once for all 
chuſe whether they would yield or fight, for the Old 
terms were the Only terms of Peace. When there was 
no better effect of ſuch a ſolemn. Application, (the 
Prieſts too returning * they determined 
* 24 | to 
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to ſit Kill within their City, and keep watch about 


the Walls; intending only to repulſe the Enemy, 
ſhould he offer to attack them, and placing their 
Hopes chiefly in the ſtrange and extraordinary Ac- 
cidents of Time and Fortune. For as to Them- 


ſelves, they had neither the Wit to contrive, nor 


the Courage to undertake ought for their own de- 
liverance but Confuſion, and Terror, and ill-boding 


Reports run through the whole City. During thele 


Tranſactions, Something happen'd not unlike what 
we ſo often meet with (1) in Homer, (which how- 


ever moſt People will hardly believe) for when he 


upon great occaſions, and ſome rare and- unuſual 
Events, does affirm and exclaim in this manner, 
F i | ? : Wei » 


Pallas, the blue-ey'd Goddeſs, then inſpir'd 6 
| And apain, 4 


1 chought 3 but ſome kind God that T, hought ſuppreſs, 


Preſenting vulgar Rumours to my Breaſt. 
POW» And thus, 


 #hether bis own Free- will, or Fate's decree. 


Ignorant Men are ready here to deſpiſe and cen- 
ſure the Poet, as if he deſtroyed the freedom of 


Choice, and ſubjected Men's Reaſon to ſuch Impoſ- 


ſibilities, and abſurd Fictions. Whereas Homer doth 
nothing like it; for what is probable, and uſual, 
and brought about by the ordinary way of Reaſon, 
he attributes to our own power, and management, 
and frequently ſays to this effect, | > 


But I conſulted with my own great Soul. 


3 ) Plutarch proves here a by God, and are puſh'd on by ſome 
Truth not to be deny d, and which | divine Impulſe to Enterprizes, 


Homer knew very well, which is, | which they ſhou d never have un- 
that ſometimes Men are inſpir d] dertaken without ſuch Inſpiration. | 


And 
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| Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 
| ; And in another place, 


— 
— 
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Was arm d with Wiſdom, Conſtancy, and Truth. 
i But in ſuch things and actions as are unac- 
| countably daring, and of a prodigious and tran- 
| ſcendent kind, and therefore need ſome touches of 
Enthuſiaſm and Divine Hardineſs, that may inveſti» 
gate and carry us thereto : (1) Here, I ſay, he does 
introduce God, not as taking away the liberty of 
our Will, but as moving it to act freely; neither as 
; working in us the Inclinations and Purſuits them- 
ſelves, but as offering thoſe Ideas and Objects to our 
Minds, from whence the Impulſe is conceiv'd, and 
the Reſolution taken; by which Repreſentments 
however, he makes not the Deed involuntary, bur 
only. gives a beginning to ſpontaneous Operations, 
and ſuperadds Confidence and good Hope to what 
is thus willingly undertaken: For we muſt either 
totally diſcharge and remove God from all manner 
of Cauſality as to what we do, and a prime original li 
Influence on our Affairs, or be forced to confeſs 4 
that there is no other way of Inſinuation beſides We. 
This whereby he does ſecretly aſſiſt Men, and co- its 
operate with them; (2) for ſure the help which 


Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſs'd, ' + WM 
His heart ſwelFd high, and labour d in bis breaſt,” || 
X Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul d. 1 
| Now fir d by wrath, and naw by reaſon cooÞ'd. ; | | 
: 8 | And again, - 1 eb 1 | 
* — ——-—-— - nut ſhe in vain | 
J Tempted Bellerophon. The noble Youth 1 
p | 
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(1) Plutarch's reaſoning here is 
very remarkable, it agrees perfectly 
well with Man's free Will, and 
God's Aſſiſtance and Co-operation. 
What he faith on this Occaſion, is 
ſound Divinity. 


he thinks that God operates only 
on the Mind, and has no ſhare m 
the Actions or Motions of the 
Body. This Opinion is contra- 


dicted by a Thouſand Inſtances, ' 


() Plutarch is miſtaken when 


4- 


which we meet with in the Old 
| and New Teſtament... 
| | he 


— 


nr 
he affords us, cannot be imagined to conſiſt in 
faſhioning the Poſtures of our Body, or directing 
the Motions of our Hands and Feet, ſo as they may 
be ſerviceable to us for the uſe of Life, but in ex- 
citing the practical part, and the elective 
of our Soul by initial Overtures, and certain Ima- 
ges and Inſtincts from Above; or elſe, on the con- 
trary, in a ſudden averſion or ſeaſonable reſtraint” of 
them from other things, and That alſo by hints and 
apprehenſions — A 
ow in this perplexity of Affairs, which I be- 
fore mentioned, the Roman Women went Some of 
them to other Temples, but the greater part, and 
the Ladies of beft Quality, were performing their 
Devotion about the Altar of Jupiter Capitolinus * 
Among Theſe was Valeria, Siſter to rhe great 
Publicela, a Perſon who had done the Romans that 
eminent Service both in Peace and War: Pabli- 
cola himſelf was now deceas'd, (as I have written 
in the Hiſtory of his Life) but Valeria liv'd fill 
with a mighty Reputation and Eſteem at Rome, 
as One whole Birth received an additional Luſtre 
from her Virtue. She therefore being ſuddenly 
ſeix'd with an Inftin& or emotion of Mind, not un- 
like Thofe I but now ſpoke of, and happily light · 
mg (not without Divine Guidance) on the right 
Expedient, both aroſe Herſelf, and caus'd the reſt 
of the Votaries to get up, and made directly with 
them toward the Houſe of Yolamnia, the Mother 
of Marcius When ſhe came in, and found her ſit- 
ing with her Daughter-in-Law, and having her 
little Grand- children on her Lap, Valeria, ſurroun- 
ded by her Female Companions, ſpoke in the name 
of them All to this purpole. 
 #He that now make our appearance, O Volumnia, 
and Vergilia, approach as Women unto Women; being 
come hither not by direction of the Senate, or an order 
from the Conſals, or the appornmiment of any other Ha- 
_ | giſtrate; 


2 
4:4 


Caius Marcius C us. 
eifvate y but God himſelf, us I conceive, moved fr 
10 ehwhpaſſion by our Prayers, bas conſtquently moved Us 

to viſit you in 4 Bodyy and requeſts a thing wherein | 
ot? Own aui the common Safety is concerned, and which, | 

) if Du tonſent- 39 it, will raiſt your Glory above That | 

of the Daughters of ths Sabines, who ruſbing thro! the | 

| Bartel in Diflanct of Dearh, #id reliacs def, Fathers | 

| 

li 


an their Huthands- from mortal ennry 10 peatr and 
frienuſbip. Come long then, and join witÞ us in our ſup- 
pliedtion to Mateius, and do 
gluing bim this trus and juſt teflimomy on ber behalf ; 
that n0tithfatiding the many miſebie fl and calumi- 
ties ſhe has ſuffered, yet ſhe did neuer outrage Mar Per- 
ſons, ir ebuld ſo mach as think of treating You ill, in 
the miuſt of all ber Ref 4% but does now reflore 
4nd preſent Ton ſafe into bis hands, though there is 
[Mall litruboou ſbe fond obtain from Him any better 
ferm for f Jelf, or the leuſt favourable and gentle 


THe on that attounti. PL Fy | | 
This Diſcourſe of Yalt#is was ſeconded by loud 
Appfrobatiom and Thtehtives of the other Women; 
to which PdJaminic thide anſwer. F424: l 
Befltdes the common Gulamities of var Country, in 
which we beur an equal ſhare with You, we are tonched | 
with domeſtick Aflictiont, which are peculiar to Our- | 
ſtoves; for with dur own Eyes bude we bebelt the | 
Downfall of our Goriolanus's Fame and Pirtue, (1) once _— 
| 


your Country rhe righ : | 
| 
| 


de is at preſent ſarronnded by the Arms of the Enemies of 
Ne eas 7 bis 
(i) This Paiſage had been mi: | Volſciane watch ' d Coriolis not 
I + 8: the {out of any Reſpect to him, but to 
gary mane nag mayer 8 
que quizem ejus contempin mur ho wou d not have 
ſlium Amn, anftoulri, pttins quam been in ſo deplorable «Condition, 
ar. He is — there aonld have doen of 
thim proteted by the Arms of rhe | gaining him; but Plararch ſaith 
Remy. This Miftake is very |quiteotherwiſe, 73 owe SN 7% 
material if we conſider only the reis F rokefzier d Tn, gpr- A 
Terms, but it is much more fo, pedo pinary 3 gb 


if we conſider the Senſe it carries|. «popaoran The Word gpepurace | | 
bock id ifFolunnis had ſaid the ſ roy ſignifies 4 Guard attending = 1 


4 


_ 
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bis Country, not as their Priſoner but Cm Add 
zo This, the greateſt, and moſt ſenſible of all our Miſe: 
ries, if the AFairs of Rome are in ſo low and deſpes . 
rate a Condition, as to have its laſt. Dependance on tuo 
weak inſignificant. Women. For how can We hope be 


will ſhew any Reſpett to Us, when he bas left all the , 
Regard due to his Country, which was once dearer to 


bim than his Mother, his Wife, bis Children... But 
make what uſe of us you pleaſe, and lead us to Corio» 
lanus. ' Should be be deaf to our Prayers, we can at 


leafs. dit for our Country, which we have not Intereſt 


enough in Him to redeem, and ſpend. our lateſt Breath 
in making Suit at his Feet for its Deliverance: + - - 


Having ſpoken thus, (1)ſhe took Vergilia by the 
Hand, and the young Children, and ſo accompa- 


nied thoſe other Ladies to the Volſcian Camp. 80 
lamentable a Sight did very much the affect the 


Enemies Themſelves, and create in them a reſpect- 


ful Silence. Marcius was then ſeated on a Tribus. 
nal, with his chief Officers about him, and ſecing 
that Female Party advance toward them, he won» 
dred what ſhould be the matter; but came to per- 
ceive at length that his own Wife FVergilia was at 
the Flead of their Company; ; wheroupan he en- 


a Perſon out of Rieck: to 3 and, how 8 it ANY be to 
co b „ 4 Guard clape 27 truſt their Wives and Children in - 
bim to prevent his Eſcape. This| the Camp of the Enemy, "where 
diſconſolate Mother would have | probably they might be | derain'd 


been better pleas d to ſee her Son | Priſoners, At laſt the Majority 


in the Hands of the Enemy as a] was for it; it being —_—_ that 
Priſoner than at their Head as Com-] Coriolanus was incapable of ſuf- 
mander. | fering the leaſt Outrage to be 
(1) This was not done in an committed upon the Perſons of 
Inftant ; the Deſign was firſt com- | Women, who were come to wait 
municated to the Conſuls, and the | on him under the divine. Protecti- 
Conſuls furmmon'd the Senate to | on. The Debate held till Night, 
conſider if the Ladies ſhould heal- | when the Decree paſt, and the 
lowed to leave the City. TheDe-| Ladies ſet out the next Morning as 
bate held for many Hours, and the] ſoon as it was light, having Cha- 
Votes at firſt were pretty equal, ſe-| riots provided for em by the Con- 
n of the FOTO pens nt ak Nr for that purpoſe. | 


deavoured 
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5 Caius Marcius Coriolanus. | 
deavoured to harden himſelf in his former Obſtina- 
cy, and would fain have kept up the fame inexo- 
rable Stifneſs againſt all entreaties; but overcome 
by Affection, and ſtrangely diſorder'd ar ſuch an 
Appearance, he could not endure they ſhould ap- 
proach him ſitting in that ſtately Poſture, but came 
down haſtily to meet them, ſaluting his Mother 
firſt, and embracing her a long time, and then his 
Wife and Children, ſparing neither Tears nor Ca- 
reſſes on this occaſion, but ſuffering himſelf to be 
born away, and carried headlong, as it were, by 
the impetuous Torrent and the pleaſing Violence 
of his preſent Paſſion. When he had taken his 
fill of theſe Sweetneſſes and Indearments, and ob- 
ſerv'd that his Mother Yolumnia was deſirous to 
ſay ſomething, the Volſcian Council being firſt 
called in, he heard her Diſcourſe before them to this 
effect: (1) You may eafily conjecture, Son, though we 
ſhould ſay nothing ourſelves, and might conclude from 
the very form and habit of theſe wretched Bodies you 
behold here, in how forlorn @ condition we have lived 
at home fince your unhappy Baniſhment and Abſence 
from us; and now conſider with yourſelf, whether we } 
are not to paſs for the moſt unfortunate of Women, and 1 
I Ours be not the hardeſt of all Caſes; ſceing That | 1 
which ought to prove the moſt delightful thing, and 4 1 
very gladſome Spectacle, is, through I know not what 1 
Fatality, become of all Others the moſt formidable and _ 
| greadful to us, when poor Volumnia has the Diſplea- 


(1) Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
iy, and Plutarch bave All of 
them made the Mother ſpeak on 


this Occafion.. It is not unwor- 


thy a wiſe Man's Curiofity to con- 
ſider the different Ends they each 
of them pointed at, and nothing 
perhaps can be more proper to 
| elevate the Mind and cultivate true 


Elequence, than to compare the 


three different Diſcourſes madeby g 
three of the greateſt Men of An- | | 
tiquity vpon the ſame Subject. 4 
That of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus | 
ſeems to Me to be the moſt plain [| 
and moral; Livy's the moſt ſtrong < | 
and violent; and Plutarch's the j 
on lively, eloquent, and pathe- BW 
tick, 


ſure 
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rs to foe bor Sou, aud that ſad Vergilia the Rr: 


to find ber Husbaud, now planting his Batteries Ka 
the Walls of Rome! Tea even the bufingſt of Prayer 
itſelf, from whence Others do fetch Comfort and Relief 
in all manner of Misfortunes and Diftreſts, is That 
which adds to our Confuſion, aud does intangie aud per- 
- Blew us above all the reſt; for aur beſt wiſhes are grown 
inconſiſtent with themſelves, nor can que at the ſame 
time petition the ads for Rome's Yittpry, aud Your 
Preſervation : What ibe mor of aur Enemies would 
imprecate as 4 Curſe, That is the very Subjeft. of. aur 
Hos, or at leaft is interwoves and mingled with 
them ; for your Wife end Children lie under the waful 
neceſſity, either of loug Dou, ar their Native Jail. 


A. for myſelf, I am raſolv d not to live "till Fortune 


Mall Put an aud to the War, and determine he- 
#ween the contending Parties, If cannot prevail 
with you to prefer Amity and Concord before Dwarrel- 
ding and hoſtile Practices, and ſball wat perſuade wy 
on Marcius 10 become 4 Benefator to both Parties, 
 #ather than 4 Plague to Either, be afſured of This from 
| Me, and reckon fledfaftly upon it, vun ſball not he 


of Trium 


Choice diffecul, 
rous to ſlaughter our Fellow-Citizens, fo likewiſe it is 
uniuſt and perfidious to betray Thoſe who have placed 
their Confidence in us. But now, without doing the 
leaſt harm to Others, me defire ouly @ Deliverance 
from our Own Evils ; and though the thing be ly 
expedient for Them and Us, yet will it look more hand · 
ſome and bonourable on the Volſcian fide, who . 
ho 
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| of a kind and obliging 


Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 
ſo much | the better of us at preſent, will be thought 
freely to beſtow the uo grrateſt Bleſſings of Peace and 


Friendſbip, even when they receive no leſs at Our hands 
than is conferred by Them. F we obtain theſe Bleſ= 
al 


ſings, the common Thanks aud Acknowledgment w 
be chi 


ſuch a Reconciliation between us 3 but if they be not 
granted, Jou alone muſt expe to bear ihe blame from 


both Nations, Aud when the chance of all War is 


uncerigin, This. will be the certain Event of that You 
are engaged in; if you conquer, you will andy get the Re- 
putation of baving undone your Countryz if conquered, 
the World will ſay, that to ſatisfy a revengeful Humour, 


you bave beenthe Author of the greateſt Miſery to your 


Friends and Patrons, ny procured the Querthrow even 
; cope. ; 

Marcius liſtned to his Mother, while ſhe went on 
with her Diſcourſe, and anſwer d not a word; but Vo- 
lunmia ſeeing him ſtand mute for a long time after ſhe 
had left ſpeaking, fell — — him: O my Con, 


* 


ſays ſhe,why will you not vouchſafe to anſwer me, or what 
can be the meaning of this profound Silance? Does it become 
you thus to comply with Paſſion, and yield all things to 


4 ſenſe of Injuries? And will you nat think it fit to 


gratify your Mother in ſo worthy a Cauſe? Gan it paſs 
For tbe property of 6 noble Mind and a 


gallant Per- 
Jong to preſerve the memory of Affronts and ill Uſage 


Aud ſuall we not veckou it the Character and Buſineſs 


of a. great and good Man to remember Benefits, and 
own the Obligation which Children receive from Pa- 
rents, by a return of Honour and Reverence to the Aa- 
thors of them? But You, above all Perſons in abe 
World, oupht to ſhew a very grateful Reſentment of 
the Favours which haue been done you, finoe no body Irving 
did ever puniſh Ingratitude, and perferute that Vice 
in Others, with ſo much ſeverity as your ſelf; and 
10 ſay the truth, you have been ſufficiently avenged of 
your Country, for requiting your Services ſo ill; 4 


fly owing to Tou, as the principal Cauſe of 
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the amends of all Mine towards 90 is behind fü, 


and I wait now. for the Recompence of a Mother's 
Care and Kindneſs; the moſt Sacred Ties both. of Na- 
ture and Religion, without any other conſtraint, ſhould 
methinks oblige you to grant me things that are ſo fair 


and equal; but if, after All, I am ſo unhappy as to 


be denied, why ſhould 1 ſpare myſelf any longer, and 
to what purpoſe do I ſpin out my laſt hope? Hav- 
ing ſaid this, ſhe threw herſelf * his Feet, 
and ſo did his Wife and Children; upon which 
Marcius crying out, O Mother / what. is it you have 
done to me, and to what am I reduced by it? rais'd 
her up from the Ground, and preſſing her hand 


with more than ordinary vehemence, Du have. 


gained a Victory, ſays he, over me, that is fortunate 
enough for the Romans, but deſtructiuve to myſelf, for 
1 am preparing io depart hence, as driven away and 


 wanquiſhed by You only. After which, and à little 


private Conference with his Mother and his Wife, 
— _ them back again to Rome, as they deſired 
of im. FS 4» 2 „ 5187 
The next morning he diſcamped and cd the 
 Palſcians home ward, who were variouſly affected 
with what was done, nor did they All teſtify a like 
Concern at it; for Some of them did both com- 
plain of the Man, and condemn the Action; while 
Others, inelining to Reconciliation and a peace- 


able Compoſure of things, did blame Neither; 


and there was a third ſort, which very much 


diſliked his Proceedings; yet they could not 


look upon Marcius as a treacherous Perſon, but 
thought it pardonable in him to be thus ſhaken and 
broke, and forced to ſurrender at laſt, through 
the ſtreſs and preſſure of ſo many violent aſſaults 


and redoubled applications; however None were 
ſo hardy as to contradict his orders, but they did 


all obediently follow him, mov'd rather by the ad- 
miration of his Virtue, than any Regard they had 


now 
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now to his Authority. ever Raman Pe 
they did not Go fearally Fark how. much 5 
and Danger they were 25 le the War | Lie 


Caigs ITY Cerigleaus: 


as they did by che manner mh their Plans: af- 
ter they were freed from it; for 'Thoſe that guarded 
the Walls had no ſoone Ja notice that the 
#olſcians were diſlodged 
fer open all their Temples in a moment, and be- 
Ban to crown themſelves with F lowers, and pre- 
dare for Sactiſice; as they were wont to do upon 
idings brought of any ſignal Victory: But the 
Joy and Tranſport of . the whole City became 
chiefly remarkable from that (1) Honour 18 Court- 
ſhip of the Women, which was jointly paid them 


48 nel by the Senate as the Vulgar, every one 


declaring it his Opinion, that they were eyjdently 


the Caulcs and Inſtruments gf their Publick Safc- 
ty z and the Senate having paſs d, a .Decree, that 
wWhatſoever they would ask by way of Recompence, 
as a Memorial and i Ackoomlevemens of - their 


Fame and; Merit, ſhould be; allowed and Jong, for 
them by the Magiſtrates ; they demanded nothi 
elſe. but that (2) a Temple, me 275 be erected 26 ik 
Fortune of IA omen, all the. Expence whercof 

did offer to defray our of their own Stock, if boa 
City would be at the coſt of Sacrifices, and furniſh 
them with other things which appertain't to the due 
Honour of the Gods, out of. their common Trea- 


fury. The Senate then, very much GORE | 


the Forwardneſs'and Bounty of their Minds, 
the Temple to be built, and a Statue to be fer up 
therein at the publick Charge; nevertheleſs Ke 


would needs make a Purſe Among Themſelves for a- 


(i) To perpetuate the Memo-. - (2) It Was erected on the kme 
ry of that important Service, it Place where Coriolanus was pre- 
was decreed that an Encomium of vailed upon and mollified by bis 


thoſe Ladies ſnould be _ ingray en her, in the Latine Way, about 


on a publick Monument. -.* 7; Four Miles from Rome, 
Vol. II. B b nother 


drawn. off, but they 
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nother Image of Fortune, which, as the Roma 


ſay, at the time of Dedication and placing of it, 
pronounced theſe Words, O ye Ladies, (1) moſt ar- 
ceptable to the Gods is your Piety and Devotion in 
the Preſent you have made of me. And they fabu- 
louſly report that the ſame Words were repeated 
a ſecond time; endeavouring to make us believe 


things that were never done, and fo like Impoſſi- 


biliries, that it is very hard to credit them. (z) For 
I think it poſſible enough, that Statues may both 
Sweat and run with Tears, yea, and diſcharge cer- 
tain dewy drops of a ſanguine Dye; for Timber 
and Stones are frequently ſeen to contract a kind 


of Scurf and Rottenneſs, that produce moiſture 


and they do not only ſend forth many different 
Colours of Themſelves, but receive variety of Tin- 


 Qures from the ambient Air: (3) by which it is not 


abſurd to imagine that the Deity may advertiſe and 


fore warn us of what is to come. It may happen al- 


ſo, that theſe Images and Statues ſhall ſometimes 


make a noiſe not unlike That of a Sigh or Groan, 
through a rupture at the bottom, or t 


et yk e violent ſe- 
paration of their inward Parts; but that an articu- 


late Voice, and expreſs Words, ſhould be thus 


a. 


(.) Dionyſeus of Halicarnaſſus af- Moiſture, let fall Tear, or a fewo 


- ſures us of This, upon having read 

. in the Books R of the 
Prieſts, and is ſo firm 

of the Truth of the Miracle, 
that he preſſeth it as a Motive to 


the Libertine. Plutarch is not ſo 
that Report. 


Gods have emitted never ſo little 


perfuaded 


confirm the Virtuous, and conyert 


credulous. He tells us it was ſore- 
ported by the Romans, and at the 
fame time expoſeth the Folly of 


(2) How many times have whole 
Nations been frighted almoſt to 
Death when the Statues of their 


Drops of Blood? Whereas there is 
nothing more natural, or that has 
leſs of a Miracle in it, as Plutarch 
has very well explained it. The 
Same may be ſaid of Showers of 
Blood, and an infinite Number of 
other Phenomena, which terrify 
the Ignorant and Superſtitious. 
(3) For tho God makes uſe 
of natural Cauſes, yet he may de- 
ſtine their Effects to ſome certain 
Ends and Purpoſes; That is moſt 
true. But then, who ſhall explain 
choſe Signs, and by what Rules is 


it to be done? 


formed 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 
formed by inanimate Beings, is, in my judgment, 


a thing utterly unfeaſible; ſeeing it was never 
known, that either the Soul of Man, or even God 


Himſelf, did utter vocal Sounds, and diſcourſe alone, 


without (1) an organized Body and Parts fitted for 


Utterance. But where Hiſtory does in a manner force 
our Aſſent hy the Concurrence of many credible 
Witneſſes, in this Caſe we are to conclude, that an 


Impreſſion not unlike That which does affect Senſe, 
falling then upon the Fancy, draws in the Imagi- 


native Part to comply therewith, and take it for a 
true Senſation : juſt as it happens to us when we are 
faſt aſleep, our Eyes and Ears ſeem to be entertained 
with thoſe things which we neither See nor Hear. 
As for thoſe Perſons, who out of good-will towards 


_ God, and their friendly Inclination for him, and a 
great Tenderneſs as to all religious Matters, are ſo 
over- fond and paſſionate . herein, that they can- 
not eaſily -perſuade themſelves to deſpiſe or re- 
ject any thing of this kind, they have the admira- 
ble Efficiency of Divine Power (which ſurpaſſes our 
Comprehenſion) as a mighty Motive and Support 
to the belief thereof. For God has no manner of 


the Platonicks would conclude 


| (i) If this Doctrine were true, 


from hence, that God never made 
his Voice known unto Man, be- 
cauſe, according to Their Princi- 
pow he cannot corporiſe, or cloath 

imſelt in a Body. But This is 2 
groſs Error: for it is certain that 
God can aſſume a Body withour 
debaſing the Majeſty of his divine 
Nature, and can ſpeak to Man with- 
out it, For all Nature muſt obey 
the God of Nature. It is as eaſy 
for the ſupreme Being to form an 
articulate Voice, as any other Sound. 
He may likewiſe make himſelf 


underſtood by firiking with his 


, Light the intellectual Part of the 


Soul, and making the ſame Im- 
preſſion on it, as a Voice does, 
which ſtrikes it when it has paſs d 
through the Organs of the Body; 
and it is this ſort of Voice which 
is ſo admirably deſcribed by Ho- 
mer, when ſpeaking of the Dream 
ſent to Agamemnon, he faith the 
Divine Voice was ſpread, or diſfus d 
around him. But Plutarch preſent- 
ly renounces his own Principle, 
and being thoroughly convinced 
from a Contemplation of God's 
Omnipotence, he returns to Truth 


and Reaſon, 
B b 2 Re- 
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The LIFE of - 
Reſemblance, either as to his Nature, Operations, 

or Efficacy, with what is huniav, and therefore it 
is no wonder at all if he ſhould deviſe and perform 
That, which cannot be contrived or accompliſhed 
by any Mortal; and though he differs from, and 
does infinitely excel us in all things ele, yet the 


— 


diſſimilitude and diſtance berwixt Him an "Men, 
appears no where ſo much, as in the Prodigiouſ- 


7 beef his Working, and the ſtrange Effects of 


is Omnipotence; however a conſiderable part of 
the Divine Operations (as Heraclitus affirtns) paſſerh 
by #nobſerved, and eſcapes our Knowledge, becauſe we 
are Infidels in the Point, un have not Faith enough to 
PPP IEECEPTTA iP 


Upon the Return of Marcius with the Army 
to Antium, Tullus (who perfectly hated him, and 


could no longer endure a Man of whom by rea- 


ſon of his Authority he was ſo much afraid) re- 
ſolved to diſpatch him, well knowing that if he 
omitted the preſent Opportunity, he never ſhould 
have ſuch another Advantage over him for that 
Purpoſe. Having therefore ſuborned' ſeveral to 
appear againſt him, he required Marcius to reſign 
his Charge, and give the Volſcians an account of 
his Adminiſtration. Marcius apprehending the 
danger of a private Condition, if Tales ſhould be 
mace Commander in Chief, and thereby obtain the 
greateſt Power and Intereſt with Thoſe of Antium, 
made Anſwer, That he was ready to lay down his 

ommiſſion, whenever the Volſcian States, from 
whoſe common Authority he had received it, ſhould 


think fit to command him; and that in the mean 


time he did not refuſe to give the Antiates Satiſ- 
faction, as to all the particulars of his Conduct, if 

they were Saf” it. 
An Aſſembly then being called, there aroſe cer- 
tain Orators, appointed for that Deſign, who by 
their popular Harangues did exaſperate and incenſe 
| the 
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running our of their ſeveral Cities, io ſhow Reſpect 


Cains Margius Coriolanus. 


the Multitude 3 bur when Marcius food. up to 


anſwer thoſe Obje&ions and Impeachments they 
brought againſt him, the more unruly and tu. 
multuaus part of the People waxed calm a 
quiet on the ſudden, and out of Reverence to hi 
Perſon, gaye him liberty to ſpeak without the 
leaſt difturbance beſides that all the better fort of 
Antium, and Such as were molt delighted with the 
Peace, made it evident by their whole Compoſure, 


and then judge and pronounce according to E 


quity. 8 
Tiles therefore began to dread his Apology, 
and ſuſpe& the Iſſue of. that Defence he was 982 


to make for Himfelf; for he was an excellent G- 


rator; and the former, Services he had done the 
Volſciaus, did procure and ſtill preſerve for him a 
much greater Cdn than could poſſibly be*our- 
weighed by that new Diſpleaſure, and the Blame 
of his late Conduct: nay the very Crime and Ac- 
cuſation itſelf, was a Proof and Teſtimony of the 
greatneſs of his Merits z for that People could ne- 
ver have complained or thought that he had been 
injurious to them, becauſe Rome was not then 
brought into their Power, without a plain Con- 
feſſion, that by His means only they were fo near 
taking it. For theſe Reaſons the Conſpirators 
judged it prudent not to make any further Delays, 
or Attempts upon the Vulgar, and ſo the boldeſt 
of their Faction crying out, that they ought nor 
to liſten to a Traytor, nor allow him till to bear 
Rule, and play the Tyrant among them, fell apon 
Marcius in a Body, and flew him there, none of 
of Thoſe that were preſent ſo much as offering to 
defend him. But it quickly appear'd, that this 
baſe and unworthy Action was in no viſe approved 
by the Majority of the Pol/cians, for they came 


Bb3 


unto 
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W 
unto his Corps, which they did by (1) an honoy- 
Table Interment of ir, adorning his Sepulchre with 
Arms and Trophies, as the Monument of a noble 
Hero and a famous General. (2) When the Ro- 
mans heard tidings of his death, they gave no other 
ſignification either of Honour or of Anger rowards 
him, bur only granted this Requeſt of the Women, 
that they might put themſelves into Mourning, and 
bewail him for ten Months, as their Cuſtom was 
upon the loſs of a Father, Son, or Brother ;That be- 
ing a period ſer for the longeſt Lamentation in 
ſuch Caſes, by the antient Laws of Numa Pom- 
pilius, as it is more amply related in what T have 
written of his Life and Actions. Now Marcius was 
no ſooner deceaſed, but the Yolſcians came to need his 
Aſſiſtance, and wiſh for him again; for they fell to 
ſquabble firſt with the Æqui, (their Confederates 


and their Friends) about the Nomination of a 


(1) They dreſs'd him in his ſ made his firſt Campaign when he 
R<bes of General, laid his Corps | was very young. But This is ſub- 
on a magnificent Bier, which was|je&t to a great many ſtrong Ob- 
born on the Shoulders of ſuch jections, and I cannot but think 
young Officers, who were parti-|chat neither Dionyſus of Halicar- 
cularly diſtinguiſh'd for their mar- uaſſus. nor Livy, had any exact au- 
tial Exploits. Before him were|thentick Accounts of the time 
born the Spoils he had obtain d |when Coriolanus was born, and at 
from the Enemy, the Crowns he|what Age he perfomed his firſt 
had won, and Plans of the Cities|Exploits; and I the rather think 
be had taken. In this Order was |ſo, becauſe Fabius, an Author elder 
he laid on the Pile, while ſeveral than Either of thoſe Hiſtorians, 
Victims were ſlain in Honour to |wrote, as Livy tells us, that towards 
his Memory. When the Pile was [the Decline of Life he was wont 


conſumed, they gathered up his 
Aſhes, which they interred on the 
Spot, and erected a magnificent 
Monument over it. Coriolanus 
was {lain inthe ſecond Year of the 
ſeventy- third Olympiad, in thetwo 


to ſay, that a State of Exile was 
always uncomfortable, but more ſo 
to ox 7 re _ to _—_ 

2) Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus 
ſaith, that they conſidered 11 
Death as a publick Calamity, and 


hundred and fixty- ſixth Year of had a publick as well as private 


Rome, and eight Years after his 
firſt Campaign, He fell therefore 
in the Flower of his Age, if it be 


true what Plutarch ſaicb, that be 


Mourning for him. But perhaps 
Plutarch means that they did not 


lick Monument, 
General, 


honour his Memory with any pub- 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


General, that ſhould be Commander in chief of 


their joint Forces; which Diſpute was carried on 
with ſo much fierceneſs, that it came at length to 

Bloodſhed and Slaughter on both Sides. After 
This, they were defeated by the Romans in a pitch'd 
Battel, where not only Tullus loſt his Lite, burt 
the principal Flower of their whole Army was cut 
in Pieces; ſo that they were forced to ſubmit, and 
accept of Peace upon very diſhonourable. terms 
promiſing to obſerve the Roman Orders, and obey 

their Enemy in whatever he ſhould impoſe. 
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The Compariſon of Alcibiades uith Coriolanus, 


Has iven an Account of as many of the 
11 Actions of theſe two great Men, as are come 
to our Knowledge, and which we thought worthy 
to be remember d, it is eaſy to be ſeen that they are 
much upon the Level with reſpect to their (1) Ex · 

loits in War; for both the One and the Other 

ave given clear Inſtances of their Courage and 


Fortitude; and when they have had the Command 


in Chief, they ſnewed equal Proofs of their Mili- 


tary Conduct and Capacity; unleſs Some may think 


Alcibiades the greater General of the Two, from 
the many Victories he obtained during the whole 
Courſe of his Life, by Sea as well as Land. But 
This is common to them Both, that whilſt They 
had the chief Command in the Army, and fought 
in Perſon, the Affairs of their Country were in a 
( 1) In Order to make a wa | wherein thoſe Actions were * 
Judgment of the Actions of] formed; for thoſe are Circumſtan- 
two Generals, we ought to conſi - ces that may very much alter the 
der what Sort of Enemies they | Caſe on one Side or the Other. 
had to do with, and the Times TY oe 
nn proſperous 


— 


demned the two Extreams, at laſt 
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proſpetous Condition, but changed for the worſe 


the Moment They changed Parties. 
As to their Behaviout in point of Government, 


it is moſt certain that all wile Men have abhorre | 


hat of Altibiades as too licentious, too much ſul- 


lied with Debauch and Flatrery ; and tbat the Ro- 
mans abominared Thar of eu as too haughty 
and auſtere, and ſavouring too much of Ariſtocracy. 
So that Neither of them i to be commended, if con- 
ſidered in that Capacity; the the mild and (1) 5 

ular Governor is much leſs to be condemned, than 
He that chuſeth rather to oppreſs and tyrannize 


over the People than to be thought to cajole and 


flatter them; for if ro wheedle rhe Populace in vr- 
der to get the Rule over them be ignominious, it is 
no leſs ſo to get the Maſtery of them by Fear, Ter- 
ror and Oppreſſion. Such a Proceeding is branded 
not only with Ignominy but Injuſticte. 


Ic cannot be deny d but that Coriolanus was full 


bf Candor and Simplicity, whereas Alcibiades was 
made up of Cheat and Impoſture. He is particu- 
larly reproach'd for the Trick he put upon the La» 


tedemonian Ambaſſadors, when he / impoſed upon 
them on purpoſe to renew the War, as we have it 


from Thu:ydides. However this Fetch in Politicks, 
tho? it neceffarily engaged the Athenians in a ruin- 
ous, deſtructive War, yet it ſcrved more firmly 
ro eſtabliſh the Alliance with Manimes, and the 
Grerians, and to render it ſtill more formidable, which 
was purely owing to his Skill and Dexterity. But was 


A 


from pride and Self love, and That 
of Mildneſs ſeems to be the Effect 
of Gentleneſs and Humanity. 


(1) Plutarch, after having con- 


font Mildneſs to Severity, as he 
already done in his Compari- . (2) This double-dealing in Co- 
ſon of Theſens and Ramulus, here] riolanus was much more odius and 
be fairh, that of thoſe two De. criminal than That of Alcibiades ; 
e 
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Aleibiades with Corictanus. 
he ſtirred up the Romans againſt the Vulſci, by loads 
ing the Latter with an — Piece 5 


during the Exhibition of the Publick Games, in 


which Some of them were gone to be Partakers, as 
is related by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus? and there 
is ſomething in this Action whch renders it more 
odious than That of Alcibiades; for He was not 
prompted to it by the Inftigations of Ambition, 


and the Hears ariſing from Diſputes in point of Go; 


vernment and Politicks, as was Alcibiades, but pure- 


ly to gratify his Anger; (1) which, as Dion has well 
A 


expreſs'd it, never pays for the Services it receives. By 
this Means he laid waſte many large Tracts in aly, 
and facrificed to the Reſentment he had conceived 
N his Country a great Number of Cities, from 

hom he never had received any Injury. 22 
It muſt be allowed that Aloibiades alſo in his Paſ- 
ſion was the Cauſe of many grievous Calamities to 
the Athenians: But He grew cool as ſoon as They 
repented; and being a ſecond time driven into Ex- 
ile he could not bear with Patience the Blunders 


committed by the Generals who had been appoĩn- 


ted to ſucceed him, but ſent, and warned them of the 
wrong Steps they were taking, and the Danger that 
DA them; ( Ariſtides indeed had done the ſame 
thing 


Perſon to wait on thoſe Generals, whom he knew 


to be none of his Well-wiſhers, ſhewed them where 


in they had erred, and taught them what remained 


Enemies of his Country for the] gratify his' Ambition, and the ſole 


before for Themiſtocles) and, which of all the 
Actions of his Life is the moſt extolled, he went in 


Service of his Country, whereas 
Coriolanus circumvented His in Fa- | 
your of theVolſcians, the molt dan- 
gerous of all her Enemies, | 
(1) Plutarch thinks Coriolanus's 
was much more cul- 


pable than That of Alcibiades, be- 
cqale what Alcibiades did was 10 


Motive in Corjolanus was his Au- 
ger and Reſentment. Now of the 


Two, Ambition is rhe more excu- 


fable, becauſe her Aim is at Re- 
wards, Honours and Dignities; 
whereas Anger has nothing in 


conſtant Effects of Revenge. 
5 0 


View but Horror and Miſery, the 
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to be done for their ſafety : Whereas Coriolanus not 
only puniſh'd the! whole Body of a People for the 


Sake of a Party, thereby involving in the ſame Ca- 
lamities rhe Innocent as well as Guilty, Thoſe who 
bore a Part with him in the Injuſtice he had re- 
ceived, as well as Thoſe who had been the Authors 
and Abetters of it; but being alſo inflexible to 
the many Meſſages and Embaſſies ſent to him on 
purpoſe to efface and make him amends for one 
fingle Injury, he made it appear that he had the 
Ruin of his Country more in View than his own 
Re- eſtabliſnment, when he rais'd that cruel War 
againſt them without ſo much as giving Ear to any 
Terms of Accommodation. 9 
It may be ſaid that there is This Difference be- 
tween them; that Alcibiades returned not to Athens 
till he found himſelf in eminent Danger from the 
III-will and Diſtruſt of the Lacedemonians ; and 
that, on the other hand, Corislanus had no juſtifiable 


Pretence to forſake the Yol/cians, who had always 


us d him well, having declared him their Genefal 
with full Authority, and to the very laſt repoſed 
the higheſt Confidence in him; herein very diffe- 
rent from Alcibiades, who was rather abus d than 
employ'd or truſted by the Spartans; and who, af- 
ter having been the Jeſt of the City, and Sport of the 
Camp, found himſelf at laſt obliged to reſort to 
Tiſſaphernes, unleſs it may be ſuppoſed that in Hopes 
of being recalled he made his Court (1) to that 
Officer on purpoſe to prevent the utter Ruin of his 
Country. 

As for Wealth and Riches, Alcibiades made no 

Scruple of receiving Preſents, but took with both 
_ Hands, without any regard to Honour or Decency. 
And as it was ſhamefully got, ſo was it more ſhame- 


(1) For he prevented Tifaphernes from aflifting the Spartans with 
all his Forces. 


fully 
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Alcibiades with Coriolanus. 

fully ſpent in Debauch and Luxury. Whereas Coriola- 
nus could not be prevailed upon by his Generals to ac- 
cept even of the Preſents that had been offered him 
with all the Tokens of Honour and Diſtinction. 


Therefore when the Diſputes arofe about the cancel 


ling of the Debts he became ſtill more inſupportable to 


the People, who conceived that the Part he acted in 


that Affair tended not ſo much to the Benefit of 
the State, as it was deſigned to gaul Them with In- 
ſolence and Contmptr. 

It was not therefore without good Reaſon (1) that 
Anti pater, in the Letter he wrote to Alexander ad- 
viſing him of Ariſtotle's Death, ſaid, that befides 
the other marvellous Talents wherewith that great 

Man was adorn'd, be bad That of acquiring the Good- 
will of every one. For want of this Talent all Co- 
riolanus's great Actions and Virtues were odious even 
to Thoſe who received the moſt Benefit by them, 
who could not endure his Pride and invincible Ob- 
ſtinacy. Whereas Alcibiades ſo well knew how to 
win upon "Thoſe he had to converſe and live withal, 
that it is not to be wondered at if when he did 
well his Actions were attended with Glory and 
Renown, and if he was beloved and honoured for 
his good Deeds, when even his Faults and Ex- 
travagances were, generally ſpeaking, very agree- 
able, paſſing for Pieces of Gallantry and good 
Humour. 

For this Reaſon tho' the One had been the Cauſe 
of many heavy Calamities to his Country, yet was 
he ſeveral times choſen Captain-General with ab- 
ſolute Authority z whereas the Other when he pur 
up for the Conſulſhip in the uſual Forms, whilſt 
his wonderful Exploits and ſignal Victories were 
freſh in Memory, yet was he repulſed with Dif- 


(i) Plutarch mentions This in Condemnation of Coriolanus's too 
rigid Temper. | 


honour. 
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The Compariſons of 

honour. (1) Thus the Athenians could not find in 
their Hearts to hate Alcibiades, tho he had brought 
innumerable Calamities Ber them; nor could the 
Romans be perſuaded to love Coriolanus, not with- 
ſtanding the eminent Services he had done his 
Country, and the high Eſteem he was in for his 
Virrue. 5 2 | n LEY 117 re gs eat. 
To This we may add, that Coriolanus did nothing 
conſiderable for Rome whilſt he had the Command 
of her Armies, bur did a.great deal againſt her 
when at the Head of. That of her Enemies; and 
that Alcibiades, whether in the Quality of a private 
Soldier, or a Commander, was ſignally ſerviceable 
to the Athenians; that when preſent he was always 
too many for his Enemies, and that they never could 
get the better of him but in his Abſence, Whereas 
the Romans condemned Cortolanus to his Face; and 
he was at length ſlain by the Folſcians, in reality, 
contrary to all Right both Divine and Human, but 
not without a Colour of Juſtice for having in Pub- 
lick refuſed Peace to the Ambaſſadors, which yet 
in Private he granted to the Ladies; by which 
means, without healing the Breach, but leavi 
the Grounds of the War ſtill to ſubſiſt, he unfor- 
tunately ſlip'd an Opportunity, which, if improv'd, 
would have been of ſingular Advantage to the Vol- 
ſcians, without whoſe Advice and Conſent he ought 


not to have withdrawn the Forces, which had been 


entirely committed to his Conduct, if he had re- 
tain d the leaſt Senſe of Juſtice, and of his Duty. 


(1) One cannot place in a better 
Light the wide Difference there is 
bet vreen Complaiſance and Severity. 
The Man that is affable and good - 
natured is belov'd even whilſt he 
is committing an Injury, whereas 
the Man of a rough inflexible Tem- 


a thouſand Inſtances, and the Reg- 
ſon is very obvious. It is becauſe 
Love and Hate equally give 2 
Change to the Objects. Love, 
which is the Fruit of Camplacen- 
cy and Affability, turns Bad into 
Good; and Hate, which is the Ef- 


per is hated tho he is uſeful. The 
Dertainty of This is confirmed by | 


fect of Pride and Obſtinacy, turns 
Good into Bad, | 
If 
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Alcibiades with Coriolanus. 
If without any Conſideration for the Volſcians he 
had ſtir d up the Flame purely to gratify his own 
Spleen and Reſentment, and having ſatisfied Thar 
he had thought fit to put an End to the War, he 
* not to have ſpar d his Country for the Sake 
of his (1) Mother, but to have ſpar'd it with her, 
ſince his Mother and his Wife were only Part of 
his Country and of the City he was beſieging; but 
to remain inflexible, and inhumanly to reject the 
publick Supplications, the Prayers of the Prieſts, the 
Submiſſions and Petitions of the Augurs, and after- 
wards relent (2) at his Mother's Entreaty, and 
withdraw the Forces; This was not to honour his 
Mother but diſhonour his Country, which he did 
not ſave out of any virtuous Motive, but in Com- 
plaiſance to a Woman; as if he had, not owed ſo 
much Duty and Affection to his Count, as to have 
preſerved her upon That ſingle Conſidetition. 
80 that this Att of Grace was both odious and 
unacceptable, and claimed the Thanks of neither 
Party. He neither retreated at the Inſtance of Thoſe 
againſt whom he had been engaged in War, nor 


(1) This is founded upon an | claimed by Religion, which iun- 


pinion of the Philoſophers, par- 
Gela the Platonicks, that our 
Country is more worthy of Re- 


ſpect, and ought to be had in 


more Honour than our Parents. 
cannot imagine from whence 
thoſe Republicans received that 
Sentiment; for certainly it is not 
founded on any Law Natural or 
Divine. On the contrary, by the 
Divine Law, next to God, we are 
to honeur our Father and Mother, 
and we are not to reſpect our Fa- 
ther and Mother for the Sake of 
our Country, but to reſpe& That 


for Their Sakes. - The Preference 


given here by Plutarch to the 


Country may more properly be 


4 


doubtedly preferable, not only to 
our Father and our Mother, but 
to every thing in Nature. 15 
(2) I am of Opinion we ought 
to judge more favourably of this 
Bebaviour in Coriolanus. If his Mo- 
ther brought him to relent, it was 
not becauſe Her Prayers had a grea- 
ter Weight with him than Thoſe 
of the Prieſts and che Publick, but 
becauſe ſhe found his Heart alrea- 
dy moved and ſoftned to her Hand. 
The laſt ſtroke of the Ax makes the 
lofty Oak to tumble; ſeveral pre- 
ceding Strokes had undermined 
ſtanding. ; 
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with the Conſent of Thoſe in whoſe Behalf he had 
undertaken it. The Cauſe of all which was that 
Auſterity of his Manners, that Arrogance and Inflex- 
ibility of Mind, which is always abominated by the 
People, but when united with Ambition it becomes 
wild and ungovernable; for They who are poſſeſ- 
ſed with theſe Vices cannot ſtoop ſo low as to in- 
gratiate themſelves with the Populace, as if t 
were above the Thoughts of Honours and Digni- 
ties; and yet when they are denied to them, they 
become inconſolable, and are ſtung to the quick 
with an implacable Reſentment. Now there have 
been Some who could not brook ſtooping to the 
People, or currying Favour with them by ſervile 
Flattery; ſuch were Metellus, Ariſtides, Epaminon- 
das; but at the ſame time they had a thorough Con- 
tempt (1) for every thing the People could give, 
or take from them; and whenever they were ba- 
niſhed, had received a Repulſe, or been deeply fin- 
ed, they never appeared enraged at the Ingratitude 
of their Fellow - Citizens, but knew how-to Pardon 
the Moment the Others confeſs'd they had Of- 
fended. (2) That Man who will not condeſcend 


(.) To deſpiſe the Vulgar, and | pretendeſt to have them for no- 
* | af 


at the ſame time deſpiſe Thar 
which isin their Power to beftow, 
is very conſiſtent; but to contend 
for the Favours of the Vulgar, and 
yet contemn and ill uſe the Vol- 
gar, is as monſtrous as if we ex- 
pected to take wholſom Water out 
of the Stream after we bave poi- 
ſoned the Fountain. The People 


muſt be tampered with and flat- 


tered, if we expect to have any 


Share in their Favours. Epict᷑etu⸗ 
has very well ſaid, Thou art ver 
unjuſt and inſatiable if without part- 
ing with That which is uſually given 


for the purchaſing and obtaining of 


Prerogatives, Dignities, &c. thou 


(2) This is true to a Demon- 
ſtration. Honours and Dignities are 
not the Rewards of Merit, but muſt 
conſtantly be purchaſed by Flattery 
and Application. He to whom I never 
make my Court owes me nothing. 
much leſs does He whom I abuſe 
and contemn. And as he owes me 
nothing he does me no Injuſticein 
refuſing Me. But to pretend to 
govern a Head giddy with Ambi- 


y | cion, and preſcribe it Rules to act 


conſiſtently by, is as abſurd an 
Undertaking as it would be tq 


endeavour to match Reaſon with 
folly. . 
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Alcibiades wirh Coriolanus. 
to cajole the People, ought never to entertain a 
Spirit of Revenge againſt them ; for that furious 


ranſport can proceed from nothing but an ungo- 
vernable Deſire. As for Alcibiades he ingenuouſly 


confeſs'd that he loved Honours, and was ſenſibl 


touch'd when they were refus'd to him; for whic 
Reaſon he ſtudied to get the Good-will of every 
Body by his Complaiſance and Affability. 
Coriolanus was the Reverſe of This: his Pride and 
Vanity would not ſuffer him to ingratiate himſelf 
with the People, who only were able to confer 
Honours upon him, and yet when he was refuſed 
thoſe Honours, his Ambition choaked him with In- 
dignation and Affliction. This is the only Blot 


to be found in his Character; in every thing elſe 


he was without a Blemiſh : For Temperance and a 
Contempt of Riches he may ſtand a Compariſon 


399 


with the moſt illuſtrious Examples of Greece, which 


is more than can be ſaid of Alcibiades, who in that 
reſpe&t was the moſt profligate of Men, breaking 
through all the Obligations of Honour and De- 
cency. 


The End of the Second Volume. 
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